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NEGRO VOTE 
PROVES PUZZLE 
TO DEMOCRATS 


Nonsegregation Reported! 


Preached in North, Oppo- 
site in South 


NO HOOVER ORDER 
ISSUED, IS FOUND 


Smith League Formed to Get 
Out Race Voters in 
Northern Cities 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

NEW 
Democrats are saying in the South 
that a Democratic victory will insure 
white supremacy while, at the same 
time, claiming in the North that such 


an event would bring new political | 


and social opportunities to the Negro 


voter, show the efforts of Democratic 
campaign strategists to hold the 


northern Negro vote without giving 
offense to the white voter of the 
South. ~ 

Among such efforts -the recent 
whispering campaign—wherein it 
was circulated among southern white 
yoters that Herbert Hoover did not 
favor segregation for Negroes in the 
Department of Commerce, while in 
the North Negro voters were confi- 
dentially told that Hoover had 
brought about Negro segregation in 
his department; whereas, investiga- 
tion reveals that Secretary Hoover 
actually had taken no action what- 
ever on segregation in the depart- 
ment—-serves to illustrate how these 
éfforts sometimes conflict. 


“Warning” to Whites 
Democratic campaigners for Gov- 
ernor Smith in the South are re- 
ported to be hinting that if the 
Southern states go Republican, there 
might be trouble over the 


question; 
Democratic Party to maintain white 
supremacy in the South and permit 
the southern people to work out 
their social problems as local con- 
ditions require. If the South goes 
Republican, or even shows a strong 
Republican leaning, voters are being 
told, it will open opportunities for 
Negrocs in important federal posi- 
tions and consequently result in a 
serious blow to white supremacy. 
The difficulty confronting the 
strategists is that they are being 
compelled to tell a different story in 
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Astronomy to Benefit 
by Bequest of Dane 


By WIRELESS TO THES CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Copenhagen 
WO hundred thousand kroner, 
more than $60,000, has been 
left by Emil Herborg, a merchant 
who migrated from Denmark 20 
years ago to the United States, to 
aid in furthering astronomical and 
biological. research in Denmark. 
Mr. Herborg began work in 
America as a dish washer and 
waiter, and later developed into a 
teamster and_  contractor,, finally 
establishing a large trade in Nor- 
wegian canned goods. 


AAAABAAALD 


39 COUNTRIES 
HAVE ACCEPTED 
KELLOGG PACT 


Washington Is Gratified at 
Rapidity With Which 
Nations Are Adhering 


WASHINGTON (4) — More than 
half of the sovereign nations of the 
world have signified, officially or un- 
officially their intentions of becom- 
ing parties to the “general pact for 
the renunciation of war.” 

This showing in the few days after 
the compact was signed in Paris is 
viewed with gratification by Ameri-| 
can Government officials, who see 
in the rapidity with which the official 
communications acknowledging this 
Government’s invitations are coming 
to Washington, realization of the 
hope of the treaty’s negotiators that 
it would become universal. 


The messages from the various 
governments expressed thanks for 


_the privilege of adhering to the pact. 


Switzerland formally communicated 
its intention to adhere and official 
communications pledging adherence 
came to the State Department also 
from Jugoslayia, Finland, the Neth- 
erlands, Brazil, Panama, and Uru- 
guay. 

Soviet Russia’s intention to be- 
come a party to the treaty is the 
response of that government to the 
invitation extended through France. 
Unofficial _ advices also aligned 
Greece among the adhering nations. 
In all, 39 of the 74 nations invited 
have signed or have signified their 
intentions of adhering-to the treaty. 

Records show the following coun- 
tries in addition to the 15 which 


have signed the treaty as indicating} 


their intentions to adhere: 


ana’ a ; re a8 x a 
. 


80,000 Voters in Harlem 


In Harlem, New York’s Negro 6ec- 
tion, there are between 80,000 and 
90,000 voters. Efforts are being made 
this year by the Smith campaigners, 
in an intensive get-out-the-vote drive, 
to increase this by at least half. A 
Smith-for-President Colored League 
has been authorized by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee; and. 
while it will function nationally, it 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 


Hungary to Have 
Economy Ministry 


Special Activities of Three 
Departments Are to Be Ab- 
sorbed Within Two Years 


By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


BUDAPEST —A ministerial con- 
ference has adopted a resolution es- 
tablishing a new Hungarian Minis- 
try for Economy destined to deal 
with all affairs common to the min- 
istries offinance, commerce, and 
agriculture in relation to railroads, 
unions, industry, mining and custom 
issues and commercial treaties. 

This is expected to simplify the 
administration, reduce expenditure 
and forward Hungary’s economic de- 
velopment, 

Within two years it is to absorb 
gradually the special activities of 
the three mentioned ministries. The 
Minister of Finance, Johann Bud, 
will become Economic Minister and 


. Alexander Wekerle will take the 


finance portfolio. 
It is further announced that the 


‘Prime Minister intends to leave do- 
- mestic politics to Joseph Vass, Vice- 


Premier and Minister of Social Wel- 
fare, and devote himself entirely to 
foreign affairs. 

The Government has finished its 
preparations for changing the most- 
favored nation. customs’ system, 
which has proved detrimental to 
Hungary, allowing Germany to 
socal its exportable surplus goods 

ere. 


LABOR DAY 


.Monday, Sept. 3, being a legal 
holiday, all editions of The 
Christian Science Monitor will 
be omitted. 
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Bulgaria 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Rep. 

Finland 

Greece 

Liberia 
Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Slovenes 


Rumania 
Russia 
Spain 
Switzerland 
Uruguay 


Croats and 


Russian Minister Finds 
Many Points of Criticism 
in the Kellogg Pact 


Br WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

MOSCOW — The Russian acting 
foreign commissar, Maxim Litvinoff, 
in communicating to the French 
Ambassador, Jean Herbette, the in- 
tention of the Soviet Government to 
sign the Kellogg.pact, characterized 


preservation, security and general 
peace as the basis of the Soviet for- 
eign policy and  non-aggression 
treaties such as the Soviet Union had 
concluded with Germany, Turkey 
Lithuania, Persia and Afghanistan. 
He subjected the pact to a long 
critical analysis selecting as points 
of criticism the absence of. any 
Sbligations in the pact regarding dis- 
armament, the alleged indefinite 
phrasing of the pact in which he 
perceived a loophole for war’s in- 
tervention, the British reservation of 
freedom of action within un- 
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(Continued on Page 5, Column 4) 


The “Sails” of 


Churches Issue Plea for Peace 
and Righteousness in Industry 


Labor Day Message Points to ‘Need for Better 
Co-operation in Dealing With Labor Prob- 
lems—Admit Own Culpability 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


NEW YORK—Two Labor Day mes- 
sages, stressing the need for ‘“right- 
eousness and peace,’ in industry, 
have just been issued here by repre- 
sentatives of Protestant denomina- 
tional groups throughout the United 
States. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ,-in a message to its 28 affi- 
liated denominations, representing 
more than 30,000,000 church mem- 
bers, declares that a “new indus- 
trial order which shall be increas- 
ingly characterized by righteousness 
and peace,” is within the range of 
practical accomplishment. 

The Rev. Dr. John McDowell, as- 
sociate secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, in a 
message to more than _ 10,000 
churches of that denomination, de- 
clared that the church must assume 
leadership in bringing equity and 
righteOusnes sinto industrial rela- 
tions. 

The Federal Council of Churches’ 
message was prepared by its com- 
mission on the church and social 
service. It calls upon both the re- 
ligious and secular forces of the na- 
tion ‘‘to renew their faith in the 
social ideals of the churches as prac- 
ticable objectiyes for American life.” 
It also suggests a “more scientific 
and co-operative spirit” in the ap- 
proach of the solution of labor prob- 
lems, and lauds the “constructive 
progress” already made jin this line. 

“Certain phases of the industrial 
problem press for immediate atten- 
tion.’”’ the message declares. 

“The coincidence of unemploy- 
ment and the rapidly advancing pro- 
ductive power of the Nation, due to 
the increased use of machinery, new 
power resources, scientific manage- 
ment, and the growing efficiency of 
labor, suggest the possibility of a 


further shortening of hours and of 
a. five-day week 
tries.” 

“Churches and social agencies 
must be prepared to do their part in 
providing for the increasing leisure 
time for all as hours of work are 
shortened. We have learned to view 
with confidence the ability of the 
workers, if opportunities are pro- 
vided, to make as good use of their 
leisure time as any other social 
group.” . 

An unusual feature of the message 
is the emphasis placed upon the 
“moral obligations” of the churches 
themselves as employers of labor. It 
declares that in addition to ministers 
and missionaries, the churches em- 
ploy other workers in their publica- 
tion houses and similar agencies. 


Dr. McDowell, who worked in the 
western Pennsylvania coal mines as 
a boy, has come to be known as “the 
Apostle to the laboring man.” His 
message declares that “The time 
has come when the Christian Church 
must prove to the world, especially 
the industrial world, that it stands 
for equity, as well as for fraternity; 
for.justice as well as for love, and for 
righteousness, as well as for mercy. 

“The most significant feature of the 
industrial world today is the pas- 
sionate cry for social justice,” he con- 
tinues. “The Lord’s Prayer implies 
the dedication of industrial life to 
three principles, social justice, social] 
service, and social responsibility. 

“Luxury can only justifiably come 
into existence when honest penury 
has vanished and when each person 
has his daily bread. Lack of wealth 
does not justify the poor in voluntary 
idleness. No religion can hope to 
meet the needs of men in industry 
unless it can do something to 
brighten their lives and lighten 
their burdens.” 


Motors That Drive 
‘Steamer Virginia 
of Towering Size 


Its Electric Power Plant Is 
Equal to That of City of 
200,000 Population 


When the Sandy Hook pilot 
lam hers. dow: he Omer OE, side of 


yoewnes 


ware into the Atlantic bound from 
New York to San Francisco on her 
first voyage, the captain will tele- 
graph to the engine room for “full 
speed ahead” and the largest electric 
motors ever installed in a commer- 
cial ship will respond with energy 
equal to that of a great city power 
plant, 

Every hour of the day, while pas- 
sengers far above the throbbing en- 
gines partake of all the luxuries of 
modern marine transportation, the 
Virginia’s twin turbo-electric motors 
will deliver 17,688 horsepower driving 
the liner along her course at 21 miles 
per hour. 

Hight oil-fired water tube boilers 
will provide steam for the turbines 
which drive the electric generators 
at 2880 revolutions per minute. Two 
motors of 8500 horsepower each are 
connected directly to the propeller 
shafts. Each ‘propeller is 18 feet in 
diameter and weighs nearly 20 tons. 
Part of the electric power derived 
from these turbines will operate the 


refrigerating system, enabling 8500! 


tons of perishable commodities to be 
carried.safely. 

The electricity generated aboard 
the Virginia in one day is equal to 
the manpower of a city having a 
population of ,more than 500,000. 
Power and light for a city with a 
populatton of nearly 200,000 could be 
generated from the liner’s compact 
power plant, which functions at top 
speed without causing any noticeable 


vibration in the passenger quarters. 
J 
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The Driving Energy of the S. S. Virginia, Said to Be the Largest Electric 

Passenger Ship In the World, Is Afforded by Two Motors of 8500 Horse- 
Posed With the Motor Are Student Engineers Who As- 
General 


Electric Company Plant at 
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FARM TRAINING 
SCHOOL FAVORS 
LOANS INQUIRY’ 


St. Lawrence Route Is Also’ 
Indorsed at Sessions at 
Cornell University 


Sreolau To THR CHRISTIAN Scigncs Moniros 


Farm Loan Board in Washington 
toward the desirability of certain 


types of farm loans was asked in| 


a resolution passed at the Eastern 
Regional Training School of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation | 
in its closing session at Cornell Uni- 
versity here. 

Indorsement of the St. Lawrence’ 


in certain indus- | 
'SrPgevlAL TO THe CHRISTIAN ScieENcw MONITOR 


SOUND FARMING 
IS FOUND BASED 
UPON BUSINESS 


Genuine Relief Is Believed 
to Lie in Encouraging 
Its Industrial Side 


WASHINGTON — Solution of the 
farm probiem and consequent relief 
for the farmer, in the opinion .of 
Robert S. Brookings, founder of the 
Brookings Institute here, rests in 
sound business methods. 

These, he believes, should consist 
of agricultural corporations  pat- 
terned after the United States Steel 
Corporation; he believes also in 
closer relationship between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, a more thor- 
ough co-ordination of agriculture 
and industry, and a greater atten- 
tion on.aie part of the farmer to 
advice circulated by agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. 

Mr. Brookings, who is president 
emeritus of Washington University, 
and a writer on economic subjects, 


‘ducing wheat 
| manner in which industrial corpora- 


the attitude of the present Federal 


discusses the possibility of convert- 
ing agriculture into a prosperous in- 
dustry by the use of modern effi- 
ciency methods in an article which 
follows in paxt: 

“Such demonstrations as those by 
Henry Ford in Michigan, and Thomas 
Campbell in Montapg, prove posi- 
tively that large profits can be made 
in agriculture when farming enter- 
prises are reorganized under up-to- 
date business methods. 

Engineer Turns to Farming 

“Campbell’s éxperience may: be 
presented first. An engineer by 
training, he began growing wheat 
in the Crow Indian Reservation 
near Hardin, Mont.—leased to him 
during the war by the United States 
Department of Interior, with the 
backing of J. P. Morgan and other 
bankers. 

“In 1921, he formed the Campbel! 
Farming Corporation, an enterprise 
organized like a gigantic engineer- 
ing project, which operates 100,000 
acres, produces 500,000 bushels of 
wheat a year from half this acreage 
—the other half lying fallow— and 
is probably the largest single wheat 
growing unit in the world. 

“It has been so successful at pro- 
in the calculated 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 1) 


School Building 
Study Completed 


States May 
Throughout Nation 


SpecIAL FROM MoNIToR BuREAU 
WASHINGTON—The study of the 
school building situation in 103 cities 
in 33 states which has been in prog- 


| ress by the Bureau of Education and 


is now completed, will probably be 


River route as the most suitable for | exended to a continuous survey of 


an internal waterway also was given | 
bigs members of the school pres- 
en 
that the farm bureaus and other 
farm organizations in northeastern 
United States go into session to 
study farm subjects, including pro- 
jected relief measures, and to adopt 
a benefit program. 


National Program Discussed 
Chester H. Gray, Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, discussed a na- 
tional legislative program, listing as 
among the projects and fundamentals 


approved by the organization, the 
St, Lawrence River waterway project, 
co-operative marketing, reduced 
freight rates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture extension servy- 
ice, the development of Muscle Shoals 


surpluses. 

Many surplus bills, he said, that 
have been put before the Govern- 
ment would put the Government in 
business and call for subsidies. The 
only farm relief bill now before con- 
sideration without subsidy’ is the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which provides 
for the disposal of surplus by ship- 
ping it abroad to keep it out of the 
visible market, preventing depres- 
sion of the rest of the crop inside. 

“IT believe that the next President 
will have on his desk substantially 
the same bill,” he added. 


School to Be Continued 
The ‘annual training school will 
be continued in 1929, it was decided. 
R. D. Dickinson, president of the 


Massachusetts Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, presided at the morning ses- 
sion, at which addresses were given 
by Earl P. Robinson, New Hampshire 
County Agent leader; E. Victor Un- 
derwood, general secretary of the 
New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Murray D. Lincoln, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ohio Farm Fed- 
eration, and H. EB. Babcock, general 
manager of the Grange League Fed- 
eration of Ithaca. 

George M. Putnam, president of 
the New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation, presided in the afternoon. 
Enos Lee, director of the eastern 
region of the American federation, 
and Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, director 
of the home and community depart- 
ment of the federation, were other 
afternoon speakers. 


Br WieeLess FRoM Moniror Bureau 


LONDON—The' announcemeftt is 
made that the much discussed “baby” 
automobile which William Morris 
(Britain’s Henry Ford) is putting on | 
the market here for family use is to. 
be sold at £125. 


horsepower and a four-seater, and ' 
competes with the seven-horsepower, 
three-seater “Baby Austin.” 


and legislation for the control of, 


‘BABY’ AUTOMOBILE PRICED £ 125° 


| the school’ building situation of the 


entire countr 
Recommendations were made} * 


Complete returns have been made 
by the 103 cities and the material 
which is being tabulated will be 
published shortly, giving information 
on such points as increase in at- 
tendance in the last 10 years, pres- 
ent congestion.’ size of school, educa- 
tional content of the building, i. e., 
the number of schools providing kin- 
dergartens, the number of class- 
rooms, the number and kind of spe- 
cial rooms and auditoriums, the num- 
ber and size of gymnasiums and other 
data of that sort. 

The report is expected to show how 
many classes are in excess of capa- 
city and what educational facilities 


‘are necessary to provide for not only 


senior and junior high schools, but 
for elementary schools in a modern 
city at the present time. 

Reports will also be presented on 


'the schools having the platoon sys- 


tem and these which are preparing to 
organize on thig plan. 


Has Bright Outlook on Soil 


ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
Agriculture, He Believes, Will in the Future Be Organized on as Broad Lines 
as Any of the Present Great Industries. 


© Harris & Ewing 


New Radio Zoning WORLD PROGRAM 


Plan Is Ordered 
Effective Oct. 1 


Reallocation of Facilities Be-' 
lieved to Improve Re- 
ception Generally 
SreciaAL FROM Monitor Bucreav 


WASHINGTON—A general order 
has been promulgated by the Federal 
Radio Commission re-allocating | 


distribution among the five geo- | 


graphical radio zones, at the same 
time eliminating interference so far 
as possible. The order will become | 
effective Oct. 1, except for Certain 
sections. not involving change of sta- | 


Lion assigninents peek. Peat erst Wis 


Hroved stanard of radio reception 
generally and also distribute the 
radiocasting channels, powers and 
periods of time on the air equally 
among the five radio zones as di- 
rected by the last Congress, 

Of the total number of 90 channels 
74 are made available for “high-grade 
reception,” according to the state- 
ment. Thirty-four will be assigned 
for regional service, with two, three 
or four stations per channel, and 40 
channels will be for individual use of 
Stations with power of 5000 watts or 
more. Sharing of time by the larger 
Stations is provided so as to accom- 
modate a greater number of stations. 

Sam Pickard, commissioner repre- 
senting the Fourth Zone, including 
Middle Western states, made public 
simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of the re-allocation plan, a let- 
ter to members of the Radio Commis- 
sion, stating he accepts the plan 
“with the distinct request that any 
allocation of Stations based upon this 
plan shall not be made effective until 
the public and members of Congress 
have had a reasonable opportunity 
to study the commission’s interpre- 
tation of the Radio Act, and their re- 
action made known to the com- 
mission.” 

He said that hardship is imposed 
upon the Fourth Zone under 
plan and that this could be averted: 
by “judicial employment of the bor- 


other means. 


SS 


Prohibition Fruitage 


Under this heading Tat Canistian Science Monrror will publish items contrasting conditions 
in America during saloon days with the present. 


Saloons Kept Rentals Down, Not Up 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
RANSFORMATION of a portion 
of Washington Street, with in- 
creased property values follow- 

ing the removal of the saloons, is 
cited by merchants here as one of the 
tangible benefits of prohibition. City 
directories of 1917 showed that five 
of 12 structures on the east side of 
the street adjacent to the main 
crossing, were occupied by retail 
liquor establishments. 

At present the four saloons are 
supplanted by a shoe store, a paint 
store, a jewelry store and a display 
room for women’s wear, while a 
restaurant occupies the space for- 
merly used by a hotel bar. 

‘This change has not only altered 
the east side of the street, but, be- 
cause of the removal of the saloons, 
has made it possible for high class 
business houses to establish them- 
selves on the opposite side,” one 
merchant declared. 

In the days of the saloon Wash- 
ington Street was undesirable from 
a merchandising standpoint, despite 
the fact that it is in the very center 
of the business city. Today the ac- 
‘tivity on both sides of the thorough- 
fare which was formerly known 


‘It is to be eight | for the number of its saloons is an 


evidence of the betterment which has 


tion, rentals on Court Street, the 


main 


foot frontage. But in this same time 
rentals on Washington Street have 
gained from $800 to $2500-$4000 a 
year. 

The increase in property values on 
Washington. Street has been nearly 
double the increase in value of adja- 
cent property. While there were, 
doutbless, a number of factors in this 
change, the removal of the saloons 
is admittedly the greatest single 
cause. 


MINING EXPANDING 
RAPIDLY IN CANADA 


By W1RELESS FROM MONITOR BuREAvU 
LONDON — Sir Henry Thornton, 
| president of the Canadian National 
Railway, has arrived here and is 
optimistic about Canada’s future. 
Referring to the economic posjtion, 
he said in an interview, that the min- 
ing industry was expanding so rap- 
idly that’in from 10 to 15 years 
Canada will be the greatest gold- 
producing country in the world. 

“I venture to predict,” he added, 
“that the day will come when our 
mineral manufacturing production 


taken place. | 
During the period since prohibi- 
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will be as great as our production in 
agriculture.” 


De all 


a coinmon 
radio facilities so as to provide equal! | understanding, 

plans which Dr. 
chairman of the division of character 
moral and religious education in the 
World Federation of Educational As- | 


FOR EDUCATION 
WILL BE SOUGHT 


| 


Athearn of Boston 
Plans Survey in Near | 
Kast and Europe 


A world united through education, | 
language and common) 
is the objective of 
Walter S. Athearn, 


sociations, hopes to formulate after | 
ld tour which he is about to 


Coming Y 


FOUR YEARS’ 


| marks, transport tax, 290,000,000 
|marks, 
| German 


| tion, 


GERMANY'S FULL 
WAR PAYMENTS 


BEGIN FROM NOW 


ar Regarded at 
Supreme Test for Dawes 
Reparation Scheme 


PERIOD 
OF TRANSITION ENDS 


No Question Expected to Be 
Raised Till After the United 
States Elections 


Jirst “standard” an- 
nuity year, during which Germany 
will be required to pay the full 
yearly war indemnity to the Allies 
under the Dawes plan, hase now 
opened, the “transition period” ob- 
served as a breathing space for the 
recovery of Germanys economic 
life has passed, and erperts must 
direct their attention to this new 
and ertremely delicate phase of the 
reparations question, In the first 
years, 1924-25, the German annuity 
anounted to only 1000,9000,000 
marks, Since then it has riaen by 
stages to its present figure, 2,500.- 
000.000 marks, the topmost amount 
which Germany is to pay until the 
allied claims are liquidated, 


Since the 


By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MONITOS 

BERLIN—Beginning with Septem 
ber 1 Germany will commence pays 
ing the full annual. reparation sum 
or, as it is called, the “standard an: 
nuity’” of 2,500,000,000 marks an 
nually, as provided by the Dawes 
agreement. For this purpose the 
Reich must increase its contributior 
from the German budget by anothe1 
790,000,000 gold marks. 

All other contributions made by 
railways, industry and otherwis¢ 
had reached their full amount al- 
ready in the last or fourth annuity 
(year. Henceforth Germany’s annua! 
reparation payment will be made up 
as follows—contribution from. the 
German budget 1,250,000,000 gold 
cold 
interest and amortization 
railway bonds 660,000,006 
gold marks, interest and amortiza- 
German industrial debentures 
300,000,000 gold marks. 

Successiul Operation So Far 


The first four years in which Ger- 


many was called upon to pay a total 


sum of 5,450,000,000 gold marks was 


’' regarded as a test and a transition 


So far the plan has operated 
successfully, Germany making pay: 
ments regularly and  punctually, 
From now on the annuities are sub< 
ject to further modification only as 


period. 


| first week of August, 


thoroughfare, have increased | 
from $4000 to $7500 a year for 50-! 


BY seni School of Religious Edu- 
cation, soon will turn over his uni- 
‘versity duties to Frank W. Clelland, 
‘assistant deag, ang depart for 
conditions in every country which 
he will visit. 


Near East to investigate situations 
for missionary schools. 


quarters until September, 1929. 
Through leaders in the different 


achieve definite understanding of ex- 


him to formulate plans for 
ternational basis of education along 
the lines of morality and religion. 
A national department of education 


is one objective. Through 
clearing centers the individual prob- 


national department of education. 
Dean Athearn’s committee will 
consist of seven persons. He expects 
to form a temporary assisting com- 
mittee composed of the following: 
Tracy Strong, head of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. 
ters are in Geneva; Mrs. 
whose intimate associations 


with 


the | Trotsky are a valuable foundation | 


‘for investigation, and C. D. Foster, 


| research secretary of the Council of 
rowing clause of the law and hy | Charen Boards of Education. Augus- | 


tus O. Thomas of Portland, Me., 


| president, will be a member ex- 


officio. 

Dean Athearn’s first report to the | 
next conference of the World Federa- | 
tion, which will be in Geneva the' 
1929, will in- 
clude merely a recommendation for 


| Procedure. 


| NEW FISHERIES DEPARTMENT 


Europe on a year’s leave to study | 
He will go first to Egypt and the | 


In Geneva he will establish head-| ! 
| installments, 


countries, Dean Athearn expects to | 


isting conditions which will enable | 
an in-| 


in each country of Europe and Asia | 
these | 


lems could be delegated to an inter- | 


the 


| bert, 
A., whose headquar- | 
Strong, | 

| 


| wishes 
; maintained they could not pay the 


they may be increased. through thé 
application of a provision taking 
into account changes in the general 
purchasing power of gold. Arrange- 
'ments have been made by the Agent- 
General of Reparations, with the 
co-operation of the German author- 
ities, to spread the payments of the 
/coming annuity through the year in 
such a way as to secure the mos? 
even distribution of the receipts, 
|The contribution from the Germag 
budget is payable in equal monthly 
which are withheld 
from the yield of. the controlled 
revenues by their Commissioner and 
paid over each month to the Agent- 
General of Reparations. 

What the four transitional years 
have done is to re-establish confidence 
'in Germany by inducing her to bal- 
_ance her budget and enabling her te 
stabilize her currency. In their de- 
sire to reconstruct Germany the ex: 
perts have not been thinking ex- 
clusively of the best way to securs¢ 
| punctual reparation payments for 

the Allies, but have regarded the 
Dawes agreement also as “part of 
larger problem of the recon- 
struction of Europe,” S. Parker Gii- 
the agent, writes. “The fundag- 
mental problem which remains ig 
the final determination of Germany's 
reparation liabilities . aS soon 
as possible,” he says at the conclu- 
sion of his last report. 

Reich Adopts Moderate Views 

This coincides with Germany's 
too. The Germans always 


full annuity, but there have been a 
few farseeing men who urged that 
| the Reich should sincerely do its 
best to make the payments so long ag 
it was able. But all agree that ig- 
norance of the total amount of the 
debt is unbearable. The Reich™hags 
made punctual payments, and if, for 
a certain length of time, it seemed 


GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador (By UP)—| it was endangering the thorough test< 


The Government has decided to' 


oe 


Prohibition 
and 


School Savings 
row yes 


N 1910, Kalamazoo had a school 
population of 4708, and the 
pupil deposits totaled $2255.82. 
ause of irregular savings the 

system was discontinued until 1924. 
Last year the number of ‘pupils 
had increased only 2 1-5 times over 
1910, but the pupil deposits had in- 
creased : 232 times — $52,142.16. 
More details on this interesting 
side of prohibition will appear 


Tuesday 


Prohibition Sruinias 


_ing of the Dawes plan by overborrow- 


| establish a Department of Fisheries. | ing and overspending, as Mr. Gilbert 


maintained, this has changed. 

The Reich has now also yielded ta 
Mr. Gilbert in the matter of the in- 
crease of the railway tariffs, which 
the railways, who are one of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the Dawed 
payments, demanded, but which the 
Reich originally opposed. Revision 
of the Dawes agreement, however, is 
coupled closely with the question of 
the interallied debt and linked up 
with the problem of an earlier 
Rhineland evacuation, it is realized 
here. 

Discussion of the economic part of 
these questions, it is fully under- 
stood by the Germans, cannot take 
place before the United States 
Presidential elections. In fact, it 
must wait until spring next- year. 
Meanwhile, however, the statesmen 
of Europe are preparing the ground, 
and in thig connection, special im- 
portance is attached to the fact M. 
Poincaré and Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann had the opportunity to meet 
one another in Paris. et 


Dr. Moritz Bonn Shows Need 


of Fixation of Reparations 
Br WIRELESS FROM Monrror Burgav -- 
LONDON—In view of the import- 
ant stage now reached in Germany's 
payment of reparations under the 
Dawes plan the representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor dis- 


7 7 


- meman reparation payments depended 
'~*~upon foreign loans, Dr. Bonn re- 


‘ 


aeesuch taxes and current income as the 


© 


ca'ffer of reparation payments might 
=''thave been difficult. In that case, as 
--“foreseen by the Dawes plan, rear- 
“-.{-rangement would have been neces- 
'rgary as to Germany’s payments. 


seat 
— oo 


~ would help reparation payments if 


“Jet Germany get to work to pay more 
‘speedily. “Evacuation would greatly 
-*“release the existing political ten- 


tion payments. ' 


"from loans. While the German Gov- 


‘man municipalities and private firms 


‘with fixation of the total reparation 


“s. we 


=. —— 


meee "(THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
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cuseed the situation with Dr. Moritz 
J. Bonn, the eminent German econo- 
mist, who is an authority on repara- 

Asked if the success of the Ger- 
plied: “Germany has made her pay- 
ments under the Dawes plan from 
Dawes plan has prescribed; but not 


ernment’s reparation payments were 
transferred by the agent, the Ger- 


heve borrowed heavily abroad. 
Without these borrowings, the trans- 


Dr. Bonn was then asked if it 


France evacuated the Rhineland to 


sion,” he replied. “If it were coupled 


* 
nomically stronger than before the 
war. Her recovery has been almost 
unbroken and it has embraced all do- 
mains. She has had improving em- 
ployment, rapidly increasing produc- 
tion, an export trade which is grow- 
ing so rapidly that a permanently ac- 
tive foreign trade balance may be at- 
tained in a very few years, increasing 
savings and investments, unceasing 
technical improvement in agriculture 
and industry. 

“One dark side is that the deple- 
tion of her capital has not been fully 
made good, and in view of the fact 
that reparations consist in periodi- 
cally delivering certain quantities of 
capital into allied hands, the deple- 
tion of capital cannot be dismissed 
as roam ea cae Se eee of! Smith’s wet stand has met vigorous 
capital which compelled the borrow- x 
ing from abroad has in the main ; condemnation from several promi 
resulted from an abnormally rapid | ent Democrats of Georgia. 
expansion of industry and trade. | Hooper Alexander, former United 

“The savings records of Germany, | States District Attorney and an old- 
taken together with figures of newline Democrat, declares the adoption 
investments in industry, housing and;of Governor Smith’s modification 
communications, prove that the repa- | proposal would precipitate virtual 
rations drain is relatively very small.| anarchy and so clog the courts with 
Shortage of capital of the German/|liquor cases that no other business 
kind is no. very great misfortune. | could be handled. 


PROHIBITION 
IS DEFENDED 
BY GEORGIANS 


Smith’s Wet Stand Is Criti- 
cized by Prominent 
Democrats 


SpkctaL TO THE CHRISTIAN Science MONITOR 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Gov. Alfred E. 


“‘debt at a greatly reduced figure, it 


““would undoubtedly enable Germany 
~ to make an extra effort. W 
fixation at a reasonably reduced 


Without 


“figure, the financial results of evac- 
-uation will be moderate.” 


Effect on Europe’s Settlement 

Asked what he regarded as a rea- 
sonable limit to the sum total of 
Germany’s capacity to pay, Dr. Bonn 
answered: “The Dawes plan has not 
_fixed the total liabilities; it has de- 


vised an elastic system which is 
supposed to show whether Germany 
-can pay an annuify of 2,500,000,000 
. gold marks or not. The first full an- 
nuity falls due in-the year beginning 
today. _ Before actual results are 


The experience of other countries 
proves that a rapid increase in na- 
tional production, which must result 
from judicious borrowing for neces- 
sary purposes, very socen cures capi- 
tal shortage and may even transform 
a debtor country into a creditor 
country in a very few years.” 


Mrs. Willebrandt 


Denies Mr. Hoover 
Tried to Dictate 


Declares Her Action as Dry- 


Mr. Alexander is a leader among 
the anti-Smith’ Democrats of the 
state, having commenced publication 
of a weekly newspaper, The Demo- 
crat, which opposes the candidate of 
the party and announces for a policy 


of “detouring around Tammany Hall” | 


in the coming election. 
Would Nullify Law 
Mr. Alexander says of the party 
leader’s anti-prohibition proposals: 
“As to the changes he proposes in 
the statute, it is clear that they would 


nullify the law in such communities 
as New York City. ... 

“As to the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed, it is merely local 
option to states to manufacture 
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Women Are Urged 
to Aid Hoover as 
Dry Law Friend 


G. O. P. Nominee Is “Foe of 
Liquor Anarchy,” Says 
Mrs. Winter 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 


CHICAGO — Because Herbert 
Hoover is “the foe of liquor anarchy” 
women should vote for him, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, former president 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, declared in a statement 
here. Mr. Winter employed the term 
“anarchy” to describe the liquor traf- 
fic situation recommended by Gover- 
nor Smith. 

Adding to the several reasons for 
supporting Mr. Hoover which she 
gave in her first message to home- 
makers, Mrs. Winter has now sum- 
marized his career in 12 reasons 
bearing a special appeal to women. 


ness and so has brought about a low- 
ering of prices. 

“Mr. Hoover is an engineer, a8 
economist, a humanitarian. The 
problems of our Government are very 
few political and very many eco- 
nomic. 

“Mr. Hoover’s war record proves 
him to be a great humanitarian. 

“We know he is the foe of liquor 
anarchy, and the friend of peace. 

“Mr. Hoover is the friend of strong 
America. We women know that if 
we as a nation are to contribute to 
world stability it must through 
strength. Mr. Hoover, pledging him- 
self to aggressive peace methods, as- 
sures us that he will make us a re- 
spected Nation. 

“Mr. Hoover is all American in the 
broadest sense 6f the word. He is 
not a product of one state, but he 
has lived in every part of America 
and has carried the American flag to 
every corner of the globe. 

“Herbert Hoover has from his wide 
experience an intense belief in 
America, in American homes, in 
American social order, in American 
busines methods, in American gov- 
ernment and in American citizen- 
ship.” 


“Tf all the women voted for Mr. 
Hoover,” she added, “his election ~ 


"Sere aie wee oui with ur. Lexans Or ganizing 
Against Smith 


Hoover during the last eight years 
and has come to know his work and 
his record as few women know it, 
the statement said. Recently she 
took up the direction of the “Hoover 
Home-makers” endeavor in the Re-| 
publican campaign. 

Recalling that “Mr. Hoover has al- 
ways stressed the importance of the 
home,” Mrs. Winter outlined the 
reasons she saw for the “home 
maker” to stress Mr. Hoover. 

“Mr. Hoover is a statesman, not 
a politician. Nothing would please 
women more than the: wiping out of 


SreciaL TO THE CHRISTIAN Science Monitor 
DALLAS, Tex—The Anti-Al Smith 
Democrats of Texas have organized 
and are spreading among the voters 
of Texas information concerning 
some of their aims and intentions. 
One statement, issued by the 


finance committee of the organiza- 
tion, follows in part: 


the old-fashioned, ready-to-wear po- 
litical methods. His is a record of 
achievement and not of promises. 
His achievements have been for all 
kinds of humans, not for a few. 
Things done before he was a candi- 
date tell the story. 

“Mr. Hoover trusted and _ led 
women during the war. He made the 
Food Administration successful be- 
cause he called upon the voluntary 
service of American women. In- 
stead of the European way of the 
State giving orders, he used the 
American way of the citizens giving! “The party pledge printed on the 
service, and we appreciated it. 'primary election ballot does not 
| “Mr. Hoover has long helped| commit a party voter, voting to se-. 
‘Better Homes.’ He has for years| lect state and county officers, to 
headed the movement that now ex-| vote for Smith for President, but 
tends into 4000 communities that set! the party machinery is striving to 
' cotiadiaaie nl our architects plamping better little’ confuse the voter on this point, with 
nographers, secretaries, clerks, fore- | the Smith-for-President | homes for less money. | the hope of keeping nee Cease 


same time 
men, doormen and messengers. | ee ote be 
Whites and Negroes work side by Ueasue is talking about new oppor- | Mr. Hoover has been the bene- | of voters away from the polls on 
: | election day in November.” 


side as there is no race segregation | tunities that are being offered to the ‘factor of children. 
as :y 'N r ‘ratic and; “Mr. Hoover has lightened women’s | ibuti 
permitted. There are about 50 | Nesro by the Democratic Party and | 8 |. Contributions to be used for the 


; tow (Of Governor Smith's great human, burdens. His Department of Com-! purpose of disseminating informa- 
coat ee ay ——". ne % now | and understanding qualities that; merce has kept calling attention to| tion as to voters’ rights, for speak- 
Ork public schoais, Most OF whom | may be depended upon to solve the | how women’s shoulders may be light-| ers and other lawful methods of 
have both white and Negro pupils.| vexing social problems affecting the | ened of their burdens by new house- | iti ‘er- 
In some schools, notably in Harlem, | N keeni Mane furthering the opposition to Gover 
the Negro pu ils predominate with|" The 1 9 aaa izati alg adn a RO ee ta a ee ee 
only. npg a white pupils here and | phe leaders of this organization, “Mr. Hoover has helped the family | received by the chairman of the 
ed ane tee ite which include, besides Mr. Morton, | purse. He has used the office of Sec- | finance committee, former Gov. O. B. 
. ee 7  ¥, - ale : Lester A. Walton, Caspar Holstein,| retary of Commerce to do an im-| Colquitt, whose headquarters are in 
In all NCW YOrK scnools. | James A. Ross, Mrs. Bessye J. Bear-|mense amount to simplify both pro-| the Kirby Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Because of the concentration of,den, Mrs. Geraldyn Dismond and|duction and distribution, bringing 
Negro population in Harlem, it has! Mrs. Ruth Whitehead W haley, are: more comforts for less money. He 
found advisable to employ’ conspicuous among the leaders of} has helped eliminate waste in busi- | 
political thought among the Negroes | : 


“The Democrats of Texas are op- 
posed to the election of Al Smith as 
President of the United States. The 
party machinery and party nominees 
will be lined against us. They will 
use every advantage they have un- 
der the law to mislead voters and 
will strive to induce those who are 
opposed to Smith to stay away from 
the polls and not vote for Hoover. 

“We are confident that a ma- 
jority of the voters of Texas will 
vote against Smith if we can get 
them to the polls to vote. 


liquor of unlimited strength and sell 
it in dispensaries. 

“In those sections where dispen- 
saries have been tried they have 
invariably proved fruitful of corrup- 
tion. There is no reason to doubt 
that the same result would follow 
again. The dry states would be ex- 
posed to great peril.” : 

Kxpressing doubt as to the good 
‘ste of Governor Smith’s pledge to 


_.~known over several years, it can- 
.-not be scientifically demonstrated 
_that this amount is too high—though 
 §t is more than likely that this will 

_..turn out to be the case.” 

“Does it not mean that Europe will 
“be unsettled till the reparation debts 
are determined?” the reported asked. 
., “Determination of the debt is not 
enough,” was the reply. “It must be 
“determined at such a rate that it can 
be paid off by reasonable effort with- 

..in a reasonable period. Until this is 

--done, a complete settlement is im- 
‘ possible.” 

”- “Has the Dawes plan been an un- 
qualified success?” was the next 
question. To which Dr. -Bonn an- 

 swered: “It has worked smoothly. 

‘The critical period is beginning to- 

:-, day. As a mechanism to test the 

-+ capacity of Germany to transfer the 

‘! moneys paid by Germany to the rep- 
aration agent in foreign currencies, 

., it is bound to fail as long as foreign 

‘‘Joans, G¢ontracted for private pur- 

-" ‘poses, counteract the drain on Ger- 

., Man assets.” 

.,. Finally, Dr. Bonn was asked if 

‘+ the United States could help in any 

Other way to bring economic stabil- 

;ity to Europe, ‘to which he replied: 

“A further reduction of the demands 
“of the United States against her 
_debtors, contingent on a correspond- 

, ing rearrangement of the Dawes 
«plan, might facilitate the settlement 


Law Prosecutor Was Not 
Discussed 
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SPECIAL FROM MONITOR Brereav 
WASHINGTON—An organized éf- 
fort is reported here to discredit 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt in 
her work as Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral and to prevent her active sup- 
port of Mr. Hoover in the campaign. 


Fe ‘i 


Orgies 


enforce prohibition, Dr. A. M. Pierce, 
Charges have been made so per-|editor of the Wesleyan Christian 
sistently and when met by Mrs. Advocate, and one of the leading 
Willebrandt have broken out in an-/Churchmen of his denomination in 
other quarter that it became ap- | the South, declares in a statement 
parent some time ago that this was |that “whisky is essentially lawless,” 
being done for a definite purpose. {#4 that to legalize its sale by the 
The latest charge to which wide | 3tates would be to _make boot- 
publicity was given was that Mrs. |/¢88ers: of state governments. 
Willebrandt had been called to Mr. Enforcement Oath Insincere 
Hoover’s headquarters and rep-| “Governor Smith’s pledge to en- 
rimanded for her prohibition activ-' force the prohibition laws is not con- 
ities. This, like previous charges| yincing,” Dr. Pierce said. “He took 
against Mrs. Willebrandt, has been!in effect the same oath as Governor 
met with a definite denial. (presumably ‘with one hand on the 
Official Work Not Discussed Bible and the other hand reaching 
“It is preposterous that Mr,/UP to heaven’). This oath he has 
Hoover or any other candidate for|#@srantly violated, Why will his 
a high and dignified office such as | 0@th as President be held any more 
the Presidency of the United States 8@cred and be fulfilled any more 
would presume to control a public| f@ithfully than his oath as Governor? 
officer in discharge of public duties,’| “He differs with President Wilson 
said Mrs. Willebrandt. “Mr. Hoover! as to the reason why he vetoed the 
has not done so and would not do| Volstead Act. Let him re-read the 
so. The conduct of my official du-| Veto message. 
ties was not discussed with Mr. 


because it has been interpreted to 
mean white supremacy. 

Just as the campaign opens Demo- 
cratic orators are telling the voters 
in the South, notably in Georgia and 


; .,| Alabama, to work for a great out- 
m mploye he ci in) , : 
and women employed by the city ‘pouring of Democratic votes to 


various capacities, includin ste- ; é 
P : 6 maintain white supremacy. At the 


sioner, which pays $7500 a year, and 
just now is directing the Smith-for- 
President Colored League. 
City Employs 1500 Negroes 
There are about 1500 Negro men 


cunning thrusts at prohibition as-.an 
American institution,” Mr. Newton 
holds. 

“As a lifelong Democrat, I am 
regretfully forced to vote against the 
nominee of the party for President. 
Governor Smith makes it impossible 
for me to vote the party ticket and 
remain at home with my conscience.” 


Negro Vote 
Proves Puzzle 
to Democrats 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will concentrate in the large north- | 
ern cities, notably New York and 


' been 


‘ Furs Relined, 


for the United States to determine 
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the Fortnig 


of Europe. It is a matter, however, 


whether or not it is willing to make 


“His indictment of prohibition law 
violations is strikingly similar to 
current comments of enemies of the 
law and of those whose perversions 


Hoover.” 
The attacks on Mrs. Willebrandt 
began when it became known that 


such sacrifices for the stability of 
ae Ber ee & Fs.) WEEMS 5 oa owen, * m Coat. 
ber on “Ge many ace “says: 
that most European countries are 
still much worse off than before the 
war. Some of them, he says, are only 
groping for the elements of recovery; 
others are not sure whether they will 
recover at all, “But on the eve of 
the fifth reparation year,” says Mr. 


Long, “Germany is probably eco- 
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3249TH SALE BY CHAUNCEY O. DAVIS, 
he Live Auctioneer 
WASHINGTON ST., ASSINIPPI, MASS. 
Tel. Norwell 32-12 


Administrator’s Sale 
on Monday, Sept. 3 
LABOR DAY, at 10 a. m, 


gave Mrs. Willebrandt’s enemies an 


have placed the participants there 


had been brought against any patron 


At the residence of the late LAVINA JACK: 
SON, Corner of Green and Pine 
NORWELL, MASS. 
Take Oircuit Street 
the Norwell High School to Pine Street, sec 
ond street on —. There you will find my 
flag. Turn to the right and second flag on 
street denotes place of sale. , 
A wonderful lot of original antiques con- 
sisting ef Chippendale wing chair, fluted-leg 
sideboard, said to be worth $1000; gwell front 
fluted and rope leg bureaus; jot of other old 
bureaus with bfass trimmings, 2-sets brass 
andirons, tongs, shovels, three-part mirror, 
old sofa, Boston rocker, slat-back decorated 
rockers, 6 rush-bottom thumb back chairs, 
some cold mirrors, old secretary, beautiful set 
of candelabras, Hitchcock chairs, AVindsor. 
chairs, Pembroke tables, beautiful hand carved 
high posted mahogany bed, one other hand 
carved mahogany bed, some crockery and 
giassware, nice spool bed, and many other 
feces of beautiful antiques. Also a Chicker- 
ing nd piano. The antiques are absolutely 
original and are going to be sold for the high 
doliar.. Sale rain or shine ess impossible. 
Mrs. JANE P. GREEN, Administrix 
Auctioneer .is in full charge of this sale. 
Chairs for seating. and truck for cartage 
furnished by Edwin P. Dwelle, 


Streets, 
coming from Boston, sa} 


requests were being received from|have contributed materially to pro- 
— ‘indictments are gross 
according to my information. 

“In his proposed changes he ‘ap- 
pears solicitous to make liquor more, 
not less, available; to provide satis- 
faction, not denial, for wine-bibbers; 
to appeal to the enemies, not the 
friends, of prohibition. 


Canadian Plan Ald to Wets 


“He looks with possible “avor upon 
the Canadian plan. In this he is con- 
sistent. Investigators say that this 
plan works admirably to accelerate 
the flow of ardent spirits. Neverthe- 
less it does not reduce the abuses of 
prohibition. 

“Liquor under any ferm of license 
makes the state in some measure a 
party to its sale. The least partici- 
pation is too much, His plan would 
put the state squarely in the liquor 
business. This is intolerable.” 

Governor Smith’s demands that 
“the solid South walk blindly to the 
polls and vote for him and for liquor 
in November may serve as a political 
gadfly to sting our southern people, 
the real Demotrats. of the Nation, 
into a reassertion of our rights and 
privileges,” is the opinion of Louis 
D, Newton, prominent Democrat and 
editor of the City Builder, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce organ, and of 
the Christian Index, the State’s fore- 
most Baptist publication. 


Opposes Compromise 


Mr. Newton believes that to com- 
promise with the wets by adopting 
any of Governor Smith’s suggestions 
for changes in prohibition would be 
to pave the way for eventual col- 
lapse of the prohibition structure. 

“These specious schemes for ‘modi- 
fying’ the Volstead Act and Eight- 
eenth Amendment are no more than 
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York 


opportunity to cause confusion in 
the public thought. It was made to 
appear, and this was widely cir- 
culated in certain sections of the | 
press, that raids were instigated: by 
Mrs. Willebrandt and timed for po- 
litical effect. As a matter of fact, 
the raid that took place in New York 
City at the time of the Smith nomi- 
nation had been planned for months. 
_It would not have been possible te 


after they knew that Governor Smith 
was going to be nominated. Also the 
Department of Justice had nothing 
to do with it, it was at-once shown, 
all such matters being in the hands 
of the prohibition bureau in the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 


Called Only as Witness 


When this cangrd began to 
weaken, the summoning of “patrons” 
of the night clubs in New York City 
was taken up and laid at Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s door. Again it had to be 
explained that no charge of crime 


and that persons whose names had 
been found connected with these 
clubs had been summoned only as 
witnesses. 

Yet, within the last few days, Mrs. 
Mary T. Norton (D.), Representative 
from New Jersey, in a -campaign 
speech, has repeated publicly ‘thes@ 
charges which had already been 
proved inaccurate. _ 

Mrs. Willebrandt has explained 
that she is concerned solely with the 
legal aspects of the liquor cases that 
come before her. She is fully aware 
that her prominence as a Hoover 
supporter and the intricacies of pro- 
hibition problems have made her a 
mark: for the attacks by the opposi- 
tion and that concerted efforts are 
made to discredit her with the women 
of the country who have regarded 
her as representing them with dis- 
tinction. 

There are indications that, having | 
gone so far, there may be a weaken- 
ing of the barrage as it is no part 
of the political plan to let it be 
known that Mrs. Willebrandt is the 
victim of persecution: 
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Campaign headquarters have been | 
opened at 126 West Forty-Sixth | 
Street, where the Negro press is be- 


ers and activities directed to capture 
the Negro women’s vote. 

Unlike many of the Southern 
States, New York places no restric- 
tion On the Negro voter. There are 
no poll taxes, no land ownership re- 
quirements, no educational clauses 
other than a simple test which is! 
put to all first voters to determine 
their fitness to read and write. The 
only condition which would affect 
the Negro vote is that he must have 
lived in the State one year, in the 
county four months and in the elec- 
tion precinct 50 days. 

Tenant Turnover is Large 


Rental agents report that the ten- 
ant turnover in Harlem is very large, 
particularly in the fall moving sea- 
son, which makes it tmpossible for, 
many voters to meet the registration | 
requirements as to residence. Many 
others who could meet the require- 
ments do not bother to obtain the 
necessary transfer papers. 

Tammany Hall has been consider- 
ate in dealing with Negro patronage. 
While it has no Negro membership 
directly affiliated, there is an organi- 
zation in the city Known as the | 
Colored Democracy, whose leaders | 
are close to the leaders of Tammany 
Hall in political matters. The Colored | 
Democracy is headed by Ferdinand | 
Q. Morton, who is recognized as one | 
of the foremost leaders of the race in| 
New York. He = the position of 
Municipal Civi . Service Commis- 
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Negro sections, they are frequently 


Negro policemen for duty there. 
There are at present about 200 
Negroes on the police force, some 
of whom are sergeants, and while 
their duty is confined largely to the 


called on for traffic and emergency 
service in other parts of the city. 
Negro Police Inspector 

A recent addition to the police de- 
partment was Dr. Louis T. Wright, 
a Negro, who was made _ police 
surgeon with the rank of police in- 
spector. 

During election times Democratic 
Negro politicians, working under 
Tammany Hall direction, are active 
at the polls in Harlem. Most of these 
workers are city or state employees 
and are charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping their precincts or 
districts properly lined up. They 
understand the game of politics and 
play it with the facility and alacrity | 
of their fellow politicians from the! 
Fourteenth Street wigwam. 

With these conditions obtaining in| 
New York, Democratic campaigners | 
feel that the race problem is a deli- | 
cate one to present to the southern | 
voter, who, since reconstruction | 
days, has voted the Democratic ticket : 
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in New York. A number of 
women are interested in social and 
cultural activities and have much 
influence in their circles. 
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An incident that did not help the 


the | 


PROVINCETOWN 


Walker’s Speech on Equality | 


position of the Democratic leaders 
in the South occurred in New York 


recently at a convention of the Na- | 


tional Negro Business League which 


was attended by more than 500 rep- , 


resentatives from all parts of the. 


United States. 


York’s Democratic Mayor, who, ac- | 
cording to the New York Times of | 


Aug. 16, concluded his address with | ~ 


these words: | 

“After the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November—I won't | 
say what is going to happen—but I 
Can assure you now that you will be. 
as welcome in the White House as, 
you are here in New York City.” 
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PRESIDENT 
WILL SPEAK 
FOR HOOVER 


Cabinet Members to Take 
Stump to Aid Nominee’s 
Campaign 


By a Starr CORRESPONDENT 
WASHINGTON — Campaign plans 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee include the taking of the stump 


for Herbert Hoover of practically 
every member of the Cabinet and 
President. Coolidge, it is said here. 

The latter, it was indicated, is 
slated for two speeches. These ad- 
dresges, while not altogether politi- 
cal, will nevertheless have direct 
bearing on- the Presidential cam- 
paign. They will be delivered some 
time in October. It is expected that 
cne will be made in New England. 
The other, as now planned, would be 
a fadio address from the capital. 

The Cabinet officers who have al- 
ready. been listed for campaign 
speeches are Dwight F. Davis, Sec- 
retary of War; James J. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor; Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of Navy; Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State, and Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General. 

Others to Aid Campaign 


The two recently appointed Cabi- 
net members, Roy O. West, Secretary 
of the Interior, who took the place 

of Dr. Hubert Work, Republican na- 
tional chairman, and William F. 
Whiting, Secretary of Commerce, 
who succeeded Mr. Hoover, have not 
as yet been included in any cam- 
paign plans. 

According to campaign managers 
neither Mr. West nor Mr. Whiting 
have ever made political speeches. 
It was suggested, however, that they 
might do some campaigning via the 
radio. 

The use of the radio is to be re- 
sorted to quite extensively by all 
the Cabinet officers. Secretary Mel- 
lon expects to confine his campaign 
entirely to the radio, though he may 
make several public addresses, one 
in New York and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary Kellogg, who is slated 
to discuss international affairs and 
stress the peace treaty, will also util- 
ize the radio, particularly in the 
speeches it is expected he will make 
in the East. Plans are under way for 
several large political meetings for 

him in the Northwest, with one of 
- them in his home city, St. Paul. 

Secretary Wilbur will do all of his 
speaking on the radio. He has had 
considerable experience as a radio 
- speaker and is widely known to the 
radio audience. Republican man- 


il 


agers have therefore arranged to 
have him do all his campaigning over 
the radio. 
Two Davises to Take Stump 
Secretary Davis of the War De- 
partment and Secretary Davis of 


the Labor Department, will take’ 


the stump more actively than their 
Cabinet colleagues. They, will be 
called upon for special activity in 


the East, in addition to work in their 
home states; Pennsylvania, for the 
Labor chief, and Missouri, for the 
War Department head. 

Secretary New is to take the stump 
in his: home state, Indiana. He is 
also expected to do some campaign- 
ing in Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky, 
adjoining states, where he is well 
known and is familiar with the politi- 
cal situation. 

Mr. New’s campaigning in and 
around Indiana is to be seconded, it 
is authoritatively understood, by 
Everett Sanders, former Representa- 
tive from Indiana, and now secretary 
to President Coolidge. Mr. Sanders 
is a talented campaign speaker and 
has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the middle West. 

Cabinet campaign plans do not in- 
clude either William M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or John G. 
Sargent, Attorney-General. Mr. Sar- 
gent has not engaged in active politi- 
cal campaigning for some years. In 
Mr. Jardine’s case there was an inti- 
mation of some question of “political 
expediency” due to his contact with 
the farm relief issue. It has not, how- 
ever, been definitely determined 
whether he will make any campaign 
speeches. 

Lowder Will Help 

Information was obtained from an 
authoritative quarter associated with 
Republican national headquarters 
that Frank O. Lowden, former Goy- 
ernor of Illinois and a candidate for 
the Republican nomination,, who has 


maintained silence on the Presiden- 
tial race since the Kansas City con- 
vention, will take the stump for Mr. 
Hoover. 

It was declared that Mr. Lowden 
and Vice-President Dawes, who has 
already declared himself for Mr. 
“Hoover and pledged his support, will 
campaign in the agricultural states, 
where both are very popular. Mr. 
Lowden’s declaration, it was said, 
would be forthcoming in a few 
weeks. 

If it eventuates then it would come 
at a time when Governor Smith, the 
Democratic nominee, would be in the 
middle West making his personal 
campaign there. 

It is understood that the Demo- 
cratic nominee’s drive in the agri- 
cultural belt will be met by a coun- 
ter campaign by a large number of 
outstanding Republican figures, in- 
cluding Mr. Dawes, Mr. Lowden, 
William E. Borah (R.), Senator from 
Idaho, and other members of both 
houses of Congress, and particularly 
of the Progressive group. A number 
of Republican Governors of the re- 


Democratic Leaders Are Wary 


of Wet Group’s Political Aid 


~ ment Will sen opty in the South 


} TALES: 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

NEW YORK—The question of the 
political allegiance of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment has arisen here and is causing 
_much concern among the member- 
ship. There are Republicans in the 
association, but the Republican or- 
ganization, both state and national, 
will have nothing to do with it. 

The major part of the membership 
is Democratic, and it was generally 
accepted that the association would 
support the Smith campaign because 
of the Smith prohibition program, 
but now it develops that the Smith 
camp would rather the association 
keep to itself and away from the 
Democratic bandwagon. 

Meeting Scheduled Soon 

A meeting of the association is to 
be held some time in September, at 
which time an attempt will be made 
to decide on the political stand of 
the dry law opponents. Henry H. 
Curran, president of the association, 
who was Republican nominee for 
Mayor of New York in 1921, said the 


question cannot be decided until 
most of the directors return to New 
York from their holidays. 

_ The Democratic leaders are anx- 
ious for the individual support of the 
members of the association, but do 
not want its support as a body be- 
cause guch support would be detri- 
mental to the Smith campaign in the 


South, where the Democrats are'!- 


seeking to “soft pedal” the liquor 
question and “play up” 
Smith’s individuality and leadership. 


To Support Wet Candidates 


It was reported by one of the mem- | 


bers of the association that it may 
not express its position on politics at 


all, but may campaign for avowedly 
wet members of Congress with the 
unexpressed understanding that it 
looks to Governor Smith for leader- 
ship. 

It is believed by the membership 
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that an open declaration of political 
preference would result in a split in 
the organization and perhaps cause 
some embarrassment to some of the 
individual supporters. 

The membership includes James 
W. Wadsworth, formerly Republican 
United States Senator and who was 
defeated for re-election two years 
ago because of his wet stand and 
who has been mentioned as a possi- 
ble candidate for the Senate “after 
the wet and dry excitement blows 
Over.” 


Many Questions From South 


In its campaign for the abolition 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
association has been sending out 
guestionnaires to every candidate for 
Congress asking for a definition on 
the prohibition question. With this 
information the association expects 
to carry its campaign into all states, 
promoting. those candidates who 
show an inclination toward repea! | 
of the prohibition law and opposing 
those who are dry. 

Since the Smith acceptance in Al- 
bany a week ago many calls have 
been received at Hoover headquar- 
ters for publicity on the Republican 
stand on prohibition. 

As these requests come in con- 
Siderable numbers from. southern 
newspapers, Republican leaders re- 
gard them as significant. It is espe- 
Cially noticeable, the Hoover sup- 
porters say, that many of these re- 
quests. have been received from 
Texas. 
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gion will also take the stump, as 
well as well-known farm organiza- 
tion leaders. 


Made Stand on Dry Law 
Mr. Hoover, it may be authorita- 
tively stated, does not intend any 
additional pronouncements on prohi- 
bition. -He is said to hold the view 
that he has made his position clear 
on the issue and that no further 

discussion from him is needed. 


the issue over prohibition in 
campaign is really one of nullifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
He is opposed to any such program, 
enforcement, and believes that he 
has made this clear. 

Another important addition to the 
women’s Republican campaign or- 
ganizations was announced in the 
appointment of Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell of New York City, to be head 
of the Women’s Division of the East- 
ern Speakers’ Bureau. Miss Boswell 
held a similar pest in the 1924 cam- 
paign. 
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MEXICO CITY—Seven thousand 
hectares in the municipality of Mal- 
pais in the State of Hidalgo are to 
with -various kinds of 
trees as part of the Mexican Federal 
Government’s reforestation plan, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Department of: Agriculture. Kucalyp- 
tus trees will be planted first, it is 
said. Then oak, cypress, and acacias 
will follow. 

The object of planting eucalyptus 


trees first, it is explained, is that this 
tree grows rapidly and will afford an 
immediate supply of wood. The plant- 
ing of these trees also has the ob- 
jective of supplanting the raising of 
the maguey plant from which “pul- 
que,” Mexico’s most used alcoholic 
beverage is distilled. The Govern- 


‘ment is trying to discourage the 


drinking of this beverage. 
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It is Mr. Hoover’s contention that) 
this | 


either by legislation or evasion of | 


}Le @. ‘ Hohenthal, 


DRY COMMITTEE 
VOTES TO KEEP 

VARNEY IN RACE 
Prohibitionists Refuse 


Withdraw Nominee in 
Favor of Hoover 


to 


SrECIAL FROM MoniTor Brreav 


CHICAGO—Through the absence 
‘of one of its number in Europe on 
prohibition duty, the practical ele- 
ment in the Prohibition Party, zeal- 
‘ous of lending effective aid in the 
| present crises, was Outvoted at the 
| meeting of the National Executive 
Committee and the partyts presiden- 
tial candidates were kept in the 
field. 

The vote. was four to threes Emil 
who has done 
prohibition organization 
cabled’ from the 


notable 
work in Europe, 


Anti-Alcohol Conference at Antwerp | 
his wish to see the party’s nominees | 


withdrawn. Had his vote been 
Pte eat it would have made a four- 
to-five tie, and the national chairman, 
Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, would have cast 
the deciding ballot for retirement of 
the candidates. However, the eight 
in attendance were evenly divided, 
with the count standing four to three. 
The chairman did not vote, and the 
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majority ignored Mr. Hohenthal’s | 


position. 

The outcome was regarded as a 
victory for the doctrinaire of 
“middle of the road” element, con- 
sisting of those who under no cir- 
cumstances. would have anything to 
do with either of the major parties. 
Also it represents, it was said, a 
certain amount of hostility to Re- 
-:publicans. 

Seek Defeat of Smith 

The decision taken was on the 
question of withdrawing the prohibi- 
tion candidates in favor of Mr. 
Hoover and Senator Curtis, the Re- 
publican nominees, in order to raise 
no obstacle to the defeat of Governor 
Smith. According to John P. Coffin, 


dential campaign, four-fifths of the 
party’s members wanted this done. 


Feeling was very strong among those | 
State, 


who supported this view that for the 
first time there was a national, politi- 
cal lineup on prohibition, that Mr. 
Hoover’s election meant its continu- 


ance and Governor Smith’s victory its | 


decay and that the Prohibition Party 
should throw its influence to the sup- 
port of its historic cause. As Mr. 
Coffin, who is state chairman’ for 
Florida, put it: 

“I did not want under any circum- 
stances to split the dry vote.” 

“Having been in the South so many 
years and knowing the effort South- 
ern Democrats were making to com- 
pel themselves to vote for principle, 
I did not want to put anything in 
their way. which would make them 
think the Prohibition Party was 
working simply for party power and 
was willing to split the dry vote for 
such power. 


Concession to Southerners 


“IT realized the Democrats of the! 
life- long | 


South were sacrificing 
prejudices and hereditary training | 


in voting for Mr. Hoover to sustain | 


their principles, and I felt the Pro- | 
hibition: Party, even at the cost of | 


not having a Presidential candidate 
for the first time in its 


South.” 

William L. Varney, the party's. 
presidential nominee, however, did, 
not want to be withdrawn, and he 
came to Chicago to tell the executive 
committee so. He was supported 
in the executive committee by the 
Rev. B. E. P. Prugh of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Esther H. Elfreth and W. | 
Martin of New Jersey, and Frank S. 
Regan of Illinois. The withavawal | 
votes were cast by H. P. Faris of} 
Missouri, Alonzon E. Wilson of Ili- | 
nois and Mr. Coffin. The party may | 
not get on the ballot in more than | 
a dozen states. 
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SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


‘nominee, because of his stand against 
prohibition and formed a state-wide 
organization to work for Herbert 


manager of the last prohibition presi- | 


‘was named permanent chairman of 


history, | 
should make this concession to the | 
Democratic prohibitionists of the | Party. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


MEXICO CITY—The Department | 


of Public Education announces that | 
270 new rural schools will be opened | 


throughout Mexico during the month | 


of September. Several of these’ 
schools will be established 
State of Vera Cruz, 
Says, hecause this district has not} 
heretofore received its proper appro- 
priation of funds for federal school 


aid. 
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THE PAPER MILL AT WOLVERCOTE 
Where Oxford Bible papers are made. 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER 


Cy ORD Bible readers appreciate the Oxford 
India paper editions because while they are 
so light and thin, the print does not show through 
the pages and the leaves are easy to turn. It is also 
exceptionally strong. Oxford India paper has been 
frequently imitated but never equalled. 


OXFORD BIBLES 


Oxford Bibles sold in all Reading Rooms 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


114 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(Established 1670) 
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ANTI-SMITH 
CLUB FORMED 
IN TENNESSEE 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN. SCIENCE MONITOR 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Declaring 
that their: only political allegiance 
was with the Democratic Party, more 
than 200 men and women from all 
sections of Tennessee met here, re- 
pudiated Gov. Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, Democratic presidential 


Hoover. , 

To carry on an aggressive cam- 
paign for the Republican candidate 
in Tennessee, normally a Democratic 
a. central committee of 15 
leaders was appointed, headed by 
Jeff McCarn, Nashville attorney, who 


the Anti-Smith Democrats. 

The central committee, which has 
already begun active work in or- 
ganizing the Democrats opposed to 
Governor Smith, includes John E. 
Edgerton, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; John 
L. Hillbrook, editor of the Southern 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. Minnie A. Welch, presi- 
dent of the State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and W. R. Webb, 
head of Webb School, Bell Buckle, 
Tenn. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
struck by Dr. A. J. Barton, chair- 
man of the national executive com- 
mittee of the Anti-Saloon League, 
who charged the record of Governor 
Smith is opposed to moral progress 
and is “dripping wet.” 

Resolutions were adopted indors- 
|ing the anti-Smith stand taken by 
the All-South Conference at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., July 18, disapproving of 
any third party movement, urging 
the defeat of any wet presidential 
candidate and pledging support to all 
dry nominees of the Democratic 


Pinchot Backs Hoover; 


Approves His Dry Stand | 
HARRISBURG, Pa. (P)—Gifford | 
Pinchot, militant dry crusader and | 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, 


PPP eee eee ee ee 


Concoré, N. H.. also Bow, N. &G. 
Leave Boston 8:30 a. m., return due in 
Boston 5:30 p. m.: $6 each round trip. 

= In groups of more than twelve $5.00 each. 
Call Mr. Clarke for information regard- 
ing transportation covering all points 
of special interest to Monitor readers. 
{ also make a specialty of Historical 
trips in and about Boston. 
esters 2 aha saa aaa Ta | 


Make a memorandum of name and 
phone numbers NOW, 


TEL. 
M. R. CLARKE ‘ 


GAINSBORO STREET, BOSTON 


KENMORE 1022—1023 


let it be known that Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s stand.on the liquor question, 
above all else, was responsible for 
his decision, not only to support the 
Republican nominee, but to take the 
stump for him. He said, “I’m for 
Hoover and against Al Smith. That 
goes without saying.” 

Asked his reason, he said: “I’m 
dry and for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Al Smith’s wet and against 


Committee Backs. Smith 

DES MOINES, Ia. (4@)—A _ res- 
olution declaring that the Demo- 
cratic Party platform ahd presidential 
candidate have pledged support to 
legislation for taking care of farm 
crop surpluses, while the Repub- 
lican Party and candidate had not 


taken cognizance of the surplus'| 
problem but instead proposed loans, 
was adopted by the corn belt com-| 
mittee meeting here. | 
} 


TAX GROUP CONTINUES 
STANDARDIZING WORK 


| 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
Graves, chairman of the New York 
Tax Commission, was elected presi- | 
dent of the National Tax Association, 
in convention here. Fred R. Fairchild : 
of New Haven, Conn., was named 


vice-president, and W. G. Query, 
chairman of the South Carolina state 
tax commission, and Alfred E. Hol- 
comb of New York were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 

Delegates, voted to continue for 
another year the work of committees 
on simplification of the federal in- 
come tax, standardization and sim- 
plification of business taxes, reci- 
prpocity between states in inheri- 
tance taxation and on commercial 
automobile taxes. 


Smoot Refutes 
Smith’s Charge 


of Extravagance 


Senator Explains Increase 
of $346,000,000 in Cost 


of Government 


WASHINGTON (4)—Referring to 
the charge made in Goverror Smith’s 
acceptance speech that governmental 
expenditures, excluding the public 


debt, had increased $346,000,000 un- 


der President Coolidge, Reed Smoot 
(R.), Senator from Utah, in a state- 
ment issued here, asserted that this 
increase was in fact the difference 
in expenditures between 1923 and 1924. 

Arraying a detailed comparison 
Mr. Smoot, who is chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, reached 
the conclusion that of this increase 


$319,000,000 could be accounted for 


by an increase of $82,000,000 in the 
retirement of the public debt, $22.,- 
000,000 in customs and internal reve- 


| nue refunds, $48,000,000 in appropria- 


tions for the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, $112,000,000 in the adjusted 
service certificate fund, $90,000,000 in 
settlements under the war claims act 
and $5,000,000 for Cape Cod Canal. 

While there were other changes in 
departmental appropriations these 
items, he stated, “will fairly ex- 
plain almost wholly the increase. 

Pointing out that while Governor 
Smith had complained that there 
had been an increase of $556,000,000 
for independent bureaus, Senator 
Smoot stated that in 1928 the appro- 
priation for the Veterans Bureau 
alone opproximated $500,000,000. He 
closed by inquiring “Will Governor 
Smith dare say he would have vetoed 
the appropriation for the Veterans 
Bureau?” 


Now Showing Newest Versions 
for Fall and Winter 


We Invite Your Inspection 


Importer and Designer of Fine Furs 


18 Newbury Street, Boston 


Telephone Kenmore 1952 


THE WORLD HAS A NEW AND FINER MOTOR CAR 


We'll leave it to you—just look at 
the body designs of the other 
new cars, then look at the 
Nash “400” Salon design. The 

“eyes” will be for Nash. 


NASH 400 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES—NO OTHER CAR HAS THEM ALL 


Twin Ignition motor 

12 Airoraft type spark plugs 
High compression 

New double drop frame 


Houdaille and Lovejoy shock 


absorbers 
(enclusive Nash mounting) 


Aluminum alloy pistons 
CUlaver Strets) 


7-bearing crankshaft 
(hollow crank pins) 


World’s easiest steering 
Torsional vibration damper 
Salon Bodies 


Bijur centralized chassis 


lubrication 
Electrio clocks 
“ort turning radius 
iger wheelbases 


sh-Special Design front 
and rear bumpers 


C. P. ROCKWELL, Inc. 


New England Distributors Nash Motor Cars 
640 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


Arlingt.. 


Braintree—Independence Ave, 
pendence Ave, 


3 a 


East Boston—N eptune-Nash Co., 


Ave 
Malden—-Harry © 
Mattapan—Sperling Motor Co., 
Medford—R 


Newton Centre—Crowell-Nash Co., 


wealth Ave, 


...lington Nash Corp., 
Garage, 


Chelsea—Ullian Motor Sales, Inc., 35-39 Fourth St. 
Concord—Concord Motor Co., Inc., 25 Walden 8t. 
Sons Motor, Inc., 450 Talbot Ave. 
470 Saratoga 8t. 
East Milton—Kelley's Garage, 554 Adams &t, 
Framingham—Andrews-Nash, Inc., 5 Freeman 8t. 
Hyde Park—Hyde Park-Nash Co., 


Stratton. 203 Pleasant St. 
1580 Blue Hill ‘Ave. 
ecler. 61 Salem 8&t. 


METROPOLITAN DEALERS 


352 Mass. Ave. 
180 Inde- 


South a a ag 


1231 Hyde Park 
A Waltham—Ear] 0 


1022 Common- 


North Weymouth—Central Motor Mart, 396 Bridge St. 
N Sa Auto Station, Inc., 666 Wash- 


Quin F, Rogers Auto Co., 430 Hancock &t. 
a rfolk Down r 


Roslindale—Roslindale-Nash Corp., 361 Belgrade Ave. 
Roxbury—Freedman Motor Co., 360-362 Warren St. 
Roxbury—Homeéstead Garage, 215 Humboldt Ave. 
Somerville—Somerville Nash Co., 5 Union 8&8. 


454 dendeens 


B. had gy | ie, es 


Watertown—E AG — *° .. 15 North Beacon St, 
Wellesley—Wellesiey-Nash Co,, 54 Washi 
Winchester—Winchester Nash Co., 


Bt. 
Winthrop—Empire Garage, 191 Shirley St. 


St. 
Tnc., Maia 
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INSURANCE HEAD 
RESIGNS OFFICE 
. Result of Protest: Against 


Proposed Increases in Mo- 
tor Liability Rate 


t 


The difficulty of establishing ac- 
ceptable premium rates under the 
compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance plan, which has been in 
pioneer use in Massacmisetts for 
two years, has brought the resigna- 
tion of the State Insurance’ Com- 
missioner. 

Leaving to the state administra- 
 tion:the satisfaction of having re- 
taitted present rates against a pro- 
posed increase, and the responsibil- 
ity of defending the rate schedule 
against probable court action by the 
insirance companies, Wesley E. 
Monk, the commissioner, submitted 
his resignation to the Governor’s of- 
fice approximately an hour after the 
time he had set for promulgation 
of the new rates. 

Legal questions may be raised as 
to whether there are any established 
rates for 1929, since the insurance 
law prescribes that the commissioner 
shall each year, on or before Sept. 1, 
determine the rates for the coming 
year. 
Governor might immediately appoint 
a new commissioner who would re- 
establish the existing rates before 
the ‘end of the day and the time limit. 


Nude of insurance executives consider 
it certain that the companies will file 
suit to obtain an increase of the rates 
by court order on the basis of the 
automobile rating bureau's records, 
which Mr. Monk declared showed the 
necessity of a revision in order to 
make the-company revenues adequate 
to meet unpaid claim losses and 
ordinary expenses. 

Political considerations involved 
in the issue were indicated in a state- 
ment by Elijah Adlow, whom Mr. 
Fuller had retained as private coun- 
sel to contest the new rates if they 
should be issued, who said of the 
commissioner’s action: 

“It is a fine thing for the people 
of the State, for it will save them ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. It is a fine 
thing also for the Republican Party, 
for it shows the administration has 
had the power to win its point in the 


There was a possibility the | 


public interest.” 

The party is in the midst of a pri- 
mary campaign, leading to a state 
election in November. Frank G. 
Allen, Lieutenant-Governor, recom- 
mended, in view of an allegedly large 
volume of fraudulent claims enter- 
ing ‘into the estimates for a rate 
change, that the original rates 
should be continued another year, 
and the challenge, if any, be allowed 
to come from the companies. Joseph 
P. Warner, State Attorney-General, 
supporting this proposal, told Mr. 
Monk his office would prefer to ap- 
pear in the courts “in support of the 
interest of the general public,” 
rather than what might be con- 
strued to be the interest of the in- 
surance companies, 


Resignation Was Voluntary 


Mr. Fuller, however, declared he | 
could not ask for the resignation of, 
Mr. Monk solely because of an hon-| pressed on behalf of the Empire par- 


Ontario Desires 
‘Average Citizen,’ 
~ Declares Premier 


British Empire Parliamentary 
Delegates Have Interview 
With Provincial Ministers 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISIIAN ScieENce MONITOR 

TORONTO, Ont.—Members of the 
British Empire parliamentary dele- 
gation at present touring the Do- 
minion have arrived in Toronto and 


have exchanged views with the pro- 
vincial Premier, G. Howard Fergu- 
son; W. E.. N. Sinclair, J. G. Leth- 


bridge, and members of their respec- | 
tives parties. , | 


At the conference held at the On- | 


the | 


' 
} 


tario Parliament Buildings, 
Ontario Premier spoke of the large 
investment of United States capital 
in this province and of the enormous | 
dividends going to enrich the people | 
of the neighboring republic. Ontario 
was glad to have American capital, 
he said, but would also like more 
British capital and British settlers. 

“We don't want your cream, 
either,” added Mr. Ferguson. ‘What 
we want is your average citizen, 
such as you will see in this country | 
—men who have energy and ambi- | 
tion, men of good morals and physi- | 
cal type, who can be assimilated, | 
and will make useful citizens of On- 
tario.’* 

Viscount Peel, 
United Kingdom 


chairman of the 
delegation, ex- 


concluded the Ontario Prime Min- 
ister. 

A proposal to bring 1000 British 
schoolboys to Canada for a sojourn 
of six weeks next year, with 1000 
Canadian schoolboys going to the 
Motherland for a similar period, was 
broached by Sir Samuel Chapman 
of Edinburgh, the suggestion meet- 
ing with warm approval from the 
gathering. 


Legal Luminaries 
Conclude Session 


} 


Institute of International Law 
- Elects Officers—Next Con- 
ference in New York 


By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MONITOR 


STOCKHOLM — The Institute of 


! 


International Law, in. concluding the | 


final session of the thirty-fifth con- 


tary of the Carnegie International 


succession to Hjalmur Hammarsk- 
joeld, Governor of Province Upsala, 
Sweden, who retires. The congress 
voted to hold the 1929 meeting in 
New York, at which the protection of 
minorities. will be the chief topic of 
discussion. 

The conference, composed of spe- 
cially selected delegates, more than 
three score of them being the world’s 
legal experts, representing 20 na- 
tions, was said by the general secre- 
tary. Prof. C. H. Vissicher, to con- 
stitute a milestone in the history of 
international law. The subjects dis- 
cussed included the proposed 


‘gress in the Town Hall here, elected | 
|James Brown Scott, general secre-' 


Peace Foundation, as president in| 


| 


Official Version 
Is Now Given of 
Naval Agreement 


Understanding Arrived at Is 
Merely a Compromise— 
Other Nations Must Consent 


By WIRELESS FROM MONITOR BurREavU 


LONDON—The Christian Science 
Monitor representative is now en- 
abled, through inquiries in official 
circles here, to throw further light 
upon the Anglo-French naval agree- 
ment. When the preparatory com- 
mission for the disarmament confer- 
ence met in Geneva last spring a 
deadlock was reached, it being 
found that the basis for discussion 
put forward by France and Eng- 


 siiathbion powerful cruisers the Wash- 


ington Treaty would be extended and 
something tangible bé achieved to ar- 
rest the naval race of the great pow- 
ers. He said that if the essential 
points of the Franco-British accord 
materialize into a substantial agree- 
ment there was no reason why the 
disarmament commission could not 
be convoked by December. 


Logu Formally 


Proclaimed King 


Process of Changing Govern- 
ment Carried According 
to Scheduled Program 


TIRANA, Albania (4) — Ahmed 
Zozu, President of the Albanian Re- 


| public, has been formally proclaimed 


land, where the naval strength of ; King by the National Assembly. The 
commissioned capital ships provided | process of changing the Government 


for by the Washington convention ' was 


was concerned, were so diametrically 
opposed that no further progress was 
possible. 

France insisted on limitation being 
by total tonnage and tonnage only, 
without specifying the classes of 
vessels that this power was to be 
distributed in. Great Britain was 
equally set upon limiting each class 
of vessel separately. This difference 
was fundamental since France 
wanted to put its tonnage in small 
craft for coast use, which if unlimited 
could deny the English Channel and 
the Mediterranean to long range 
cruisers which Great Britain con- 
sidered essential for the protecting 
of its overseas trade. 


carried out according to a 
strictly scheduled program. The As- 
sembly met at 9 a. m., unanimously 
adopted eight revised articles of the 


assume the throne. 


Electrical Prospector Combats 
Decline in Known Ore Supplies- 


Mining Engineers Searching Out Deposits Still Con- 


From Common 


cealed-—Methods of Recovering Valuable Metals 


Grades Sought 


Further development of electrical 
' prospecting, which enables a “pic- 
ture” of conditions hundreds of feet 
beneath the ground surface, is the 
hope of mining engineers for com- 
bating “the high rate of exhaustion 


Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
‘Engineers, whose members have just 
closed a convention in Boston. 


' 


| The present meeting of the insti-| 


‘tute, which is the second oldest na- 
‘tional engineering society in the 


‘United States, numbering 9000 mem- | 
ibers, centered its attention almost | 


Constitution and then by acclamation | ¢*Clusively upon discussions of geo-| 


passed a resolution inviting Zogu to} Physical, or electrical, methods of 
| finding and mining ore and oil. Mem- | 


A deputation of the assembly was | ers were present from many parts 


of known ore deposits.” This is the | 
apparent consensus of the American | 


amplified this statement. He said: 
“All electrical geophysical methods 
depend upon the flow of an electric 
current. The greater flow of current 
is in the path of greatest effective 
conductivity; and since the effective 
conductivity of a mineralized zene is, 
different from that of its surround- 
ing envelope, it is possible to locate 
such a mineralized zone by the dis- 
tribution of current.” 

In a series including nearly 15 
papers, other members of the insti- 
tute prominent in mining and mctal- 
lurgical circles, explained the vari- 
ous instruments and _=§ calculations 
used in applying these fundamental 
ideas. Such instruments as the tor- 
sion balance, the magnetometer and 
various components of the radio 
were mentioned. 

Perhaps an even newer method of 
prospecting, through studying vege- 


sent to the palace at noon to notify |of the United States and from four | tation and geologic outcrop, was ex- 
other countries. Noel H. Stearns of| plained by Gerard H. Matthes of New 

The plans called for his solemn | St. Louis outlined for the institute | York, this in the form of #erial 
entry to Parliament at 5 p. m. to take | the background of modern prospect-|photograrphy or “aerial geology.” 


the new monarch of this action. 


the oath of office. The exact form for 
this obligation was-not announced in 


| ing methods. 


| “When the age of machinery was | 


| es 


Inasmuch as the geologists’ chief 
complaint,” said Mr. Matthes, “if in- 


advance, but it was stated that it | Suddenly thrust upon civilization, | ability to visualize comprehengively 


would be brief. 

Troops lined the streets 
crowds assembled several hours in 
ivdvance to watch the procession in 


Sources sprang up. In all countries 


‘about the middle of the nineteenth! what he does g6ee on top of the 
and century,” Mr. Stearns began, “an un-| ground, 
/precedented demand for mineral re- 


geophvsical 
with aerial 
do much to 


prospecting 
photography 
lessen his 


coupled 
should 


now reasonably accessible, nearly all! burdens.” 


The agreement is nothing more/ which Zogu was to ride in full state | 
from the palace to the Parliament | })° bodies have been located ae 
building. An automobile was ready cea Som gaia Ransonco igo | 
to convey him, and a detachment of ' ain z 9 | 
horse guards, carefully experienced and expert prospectors. 


selected | “Prospectors trating | 
and under the command of high of- | the sp rs are now penetrating 
ficers of the army, was ready to sur- ! 


few hitherto inaccessible re-| 
round the machine on its progress 


éé T TR T9I 
th . NORUN 
‘gions, in hope of stumbling upon ex-. 
through the streets. (posed ore _ deposits. Industrial | 
After Zogu had taken his new oath 


‘chemists and metallurgists are seek-| A new scientific liquid to stop 
ing to facilit | the runs in silk hosiery, 
of office, it was planned that he . ate the exploration of osiery 


, ae | liamentarians, their delight at the, . in- | 
ee ee 2 | Ontario Government’s proposal to let |") t'° of pen: nem si six nautical than a compromise which removes 
degree, the commissioners resigna-' them see something of the life of the se a . end no “ ee eae | this difference. It will be valuable as a 
tion was voluntary. The Governor) people on Ontario farms. Chile onan ra ‘plea for | Ste? toward armament limitation, 
a papenies miainigings: Small British Investors the increase, but upon the motion of | ee oe nave Ow ees, 
reduce by at least 25 per cent the Sir John Marriott, member for 


: ‘Mr. Scott and. Professor Higgins of | ‘@° \mited prac Aap ae 
allowance made in the new rates} york, and political historian, was 
for some | $5,500,000; of estimated i. hear that American 


| ; approve it. 

; “ 

‘Cambridge, the congress voted for It was commu-| 
surprised to 


; , ‘the groun irely. 
‘the retention of the three-mile limit. the ground entirel) 
‘losses on pending claims included in| .apital was employed so extensively 


Roger Clapp, Assistant Attorney- 
General in charge of motor insur- 
ance matters, gave the opinion that 
the. existing rates must stand for 
1929 in the absence of new rates 
being promulgated. He pointed out 
that the law does not require new 
rates to be made each year. If no 
promulgation is made, the insurance 
companies cannot take an appeal to 
the courts under the method pre- 


ic 
The question will arise again at the |nicated to them last month and they | 


diplomatic conference at The Hague | 2"? BOW considering it. The reason | 
in Ontario, and said it was his de- | apie pasty for not publishing it meanwhile was | 


scribéd in the law, he added, since 
the time for making such an appeal 
closes 20 days after the rates are 
established. The present rates were 
established Sept. 1, 1927. 


Persons acquainted with the atti- | 


PARIS 


the 1927 experience which was the | 


commissioner’s basis of calculation.; sire that British capital henceforth | 
‘should pour into the Dominion more | den, reported on nationality, espe- 
;abundantly. He spoke of the huge, ¢jajly of married women, and a res- 
|olution was passed urging the grant- 
‘ing to them of greater freedom of 
i action. 


The rates proposed by the commis- 


sioner for 1929 ranged from a level | 
barely below that he fixed two vears ' 
ago in country districts to an in- 
crease of more than 80 per cent on 
light cars in Boston proper and a 


amount of capital in the hands of 
small investors in Great Britain, 
aggregating more than £2,600,000,- 
000 and said much of it would be 


in 
Prof. Carlaxel Reuterskiold, Swe- 


Furthermore, the congress 
decided that no citizen should be al- 


that it was thought there was a bet- 


ter prospect of reaching unanimity | 


if the bargaining over any reserva- 


1929. | 


‘Should review the infantry and gen- 


| procession. 


tions these powers may, make were. 


conducted secretly 


‘known to the world exactly which in- 
dividual state was moving to the mere | 


| 


opinions of the others. 


than if it were | 


darmes which lined the route of the 
A number of civic 
ganizations were also to march past 
the palace. Fe 

A reception to army officers and to 
deputations from various cities of 
the country was next on the pro- 


or- | 


ithe lower grades of ores, and to find | 
valuable | 


‘methods of recovering 
‘metals from common substances.” 


| College, in describing the fundamen- 
'tal idea underlying this new 
ploration said: 


Alfred C. Lane, professor at Tufts | 


eXx- | 
“It is an old story. 
that currents of electricity find their | 
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Stores or direct from factory. 
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FRANCE ===> > | tew cities immediately adjacent. The | @Vallable for Canadian development | jowed to lose citizenship before ac- | way back underground from trolley | 


fram. 
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Safety | average of the proposed increases 


Razors. In France 15| was said to be about 17 per cent. 
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COUTURIER 
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Tel. Elysées 66-10. PARIS (8°) 
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In establishing the rates at the in- 

auguration of the compulsory insur- 
ance plan, Mr. Monk set them sub- 
stantially lower than those for the 
same type of insurance voluntarily 
written the year before. According 
to insurance men the charge most 
protested in the commissioner's 
schedule, a premium of $53 for light 
cars in the congested district, is less 
than half the premium for the same 
insurance in New York City, and is 
about even with the rate in Albany, 
N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 
The present rates are $29 for light 
cars, $37 for medium cars and $45 for 
heavy cars in the metropolitan areas: 
$22, $27 and $34 in medium-sized 
cities, and $16, $20 and $25 in small 
towns and country districts. 


ee 


TELEPN: 
urrat 47-45 


we a4) PARIS @Se.2-—> 


4 
Jane Henry 
Couturier 


99, rue La Boétie 
(Champs-Elysées) 
Telephone Elysées 91-79 


enterprises if some guarantee could 


the security. He asked Mr. Fer- 
euson if Ontario possessed machin- 


London always had or were able to 
get information of this character. 


Long-Distance Methods 


“I think the weakness of the posi- 
tion of the British investor,” said 
Mr. Ferguson, “is that he adopts 
long-distance methods. There is not 
a Canadian bank of reputation which 
has not a London branch or con- 
nections, and investors could pro- 
tect themselves by obtaining infor- 
mation from them. If the British 
would take a leaf out of the Amer- 
ican book, it would be well. Before 
investing money in a Canadian min- 
ing enterprise, the United States 
capitalist retains a Canadian mining 
engineer to advise him concerning 
the soundness of the venture and 
the prospects for adequate returns, 
and if Americans go into a forestry 
scheme, they organize a company 
and put some competent Canadian 
business men on the board to see 
that everything is all right. 

“We welcome American capital, 
but we also desire British capital, 
because we want to get on. If we 
have your money, we will also have 
your ‘people and your wood will,” 

PARIS 
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RADIO ACCESSORIES 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


| plain and de luxe, all kinds, a specialty. 
: 
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Al 
TRANSFORMERS, CONDENSERS 


other accessories and 


DAYLIGHT ELECTRIC LAMPS 
Leon de HEPTNER, 57 rue de Passy, Paris 


| 


‘quiring it in another country. 
be given concerning the nature of | 


The complicated question relating 


to the status of ships in foreign ports 
was dealt with at length in a resolu- 
ery whereby small investors could |tjon adopted, essentially improving 
be given reliable information and |the present-regulation which obliges | 

was told the Canadian banks in each nation to give foreign craft free | ant impression has been produced by 
‘access to its ports. 


M. Borel and Mr. Politis reported 
an increased range of compulsory 


‘arbitration and binding authority at 
ithe Permanent Court of International 
| Justice. 


The crucial import to world har- 
mony of the speedy development and 
codification of international law was 
emphasized by Professor Schucking, 
Germany, who in the course of his 
remarks said: “The speed with which 
questions of international law are 
developing-must be met with equally 
rapid solutions, if civilization is to 
progress.” ° 


TOKYO BECOMING 


A “EUROPEAN CITY” 


| By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


| TOKYO—The fifth anniversary of 
the “great earthquake” finds Tokyo 
a far better city than ever before. 
|The streets have been widened and 
| paved, substantial bridges built over 
_Tokyo’s multitude of canals, a sani- 
.tary plumbing system begun and 
ings edected. 
idly losing its distinctive Japanese 


European city in appearance. 
Yokohama’s’_ reconstruction 
been somewhat slower, but the prog- 


seen. 


EMORY STUDENTS MUST POSE 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScCiENCE Moniror 


students register at Emory Univer- 
sity this fall, their individual photo- 
graphs will be made, thus introduc- 


' 


hundreds of modern business build- 
In fact, Tokyo is rap- 


atmosphere, and becoming a typical | 
has 


ress made seems unbelievable unless 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, Ga.—When | 


ing to the South a practice which | 


‘Machiavellian designs. 
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Naval Accord Conceals 
No Machiavellian Design 


Br CABLE FROM Moniror Bureav 


PARIS—Undoubtedly an -unpleas- 


' unwarranted rumors regarding the 


'Franco-British naval accord may be 


' 


Finally Ahmed Zogu is to issue 
a proclamation thanking the peonl- 
for the honor bestowed upon him 


'secrate himself to the good of the 


that the manner of announcing the | 


understanding was faulty, but never- 


was merely a _ tentative 
which will become effective only if 
approved by the interested nations. 


French and British admirals elab- 
orated a plan for the restriction of 
the tonnage of cruisers and submar- 
ines. It was immediately decided to 
place the proposal before the signa- 
tories of the Washington convention 
with a request for their opinion. The 
text is plain and conceals no 
At worst, 
even if it subsequentiy were shown 
to be open to criticism it would have 
been advisable to await its publica- 
tion before constructing a series of 


nation. Great popular rejoicings are 
planned, 


LONDON ()—An Exchange Tele- | 
graph dispatch from Tirana states | 
that Republican leaders in Albania | 


_have issued a manifesto demanding 
theless it was made clear that there | 


proposal | 


| The object was to enable the naval | 
| powers to find a basis on which to 
| work out the problems of disarma- | 
'ment on which there was a deadlock. 


suppositions injurious to the z2ood | 


faith of two friendly countries and 
susceptible of arousing undeserved 
international suspicions. 


Lord Cushendun’s Statement 
Has Given Satisfaction 


7. ¥ - | 
By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR | 


GENEVA-—Lord Cushendun’s state-. 


ment on the Franco-British naval 
compromise has given general satis- 
faction to League circles. It dis- 
poses of the mischievous rumor that 


‘it implies some kind of political 
agreement for pooling naval forces. | 


already is in vogue in institutions in| 


It is merely directed to removing 
the deadlock between Great Britain 
and France on the question of limita- 
tion by tonnage and the emphasis 


the intervention of the League. of 
Nations and of the great powers gen- | 
erally against what they term “the 


tyranny of the new King of Albania, | 


’ 


Ahmed Zogu.” 

Failing to obtain intervention. the 
opponents of the new monarchy 
threaten to start a revolution. 


} 
} 
PREMIER GOES TQ SANTANDER) 
By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MONITOR 

MADRID—Primo de Rivera is re- 
ported to be proceeding to Santander | 
in order to greet Sir Austen Cham-| 
berlain, who is due to arrive there| 
on the steamship Orcoma. 


COOLIDGE TO VISIT HAVANA 


HAVANA ()—President Coolidge, | 
in a letter to President Machado of 
Cuba, has said that he intends to 
revisit Havana when he becomes | 
plain Calvin Coolidge, private citi- | 
zen, after March 4, 1929. 
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fact that it is no more than a tenta- 
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tive agreement, indicates Great Brit- 
ain and France are prepared to con- 
sider any criticism that may be di- 
rected against the compromise by 
other naval powers. : 

Thus, if for instance, the category 
of vessels accepted by England and 
France is objectionable’ to 
United States, the Anglo-French 
compromise will be abandoned, and 
an attempt will be made to find an- 
other basis for compromise, to which 
all parties can agree. It is, of course, 
hoped that the United States will 
accept the arrangement. 


Japan Sees in Accord 
Basis for Discussion 
GENEVA (4)—lIt is reported here 
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the | 
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that Japan deems the Franco-British | 
tentative naval accord acceptable as_ 
a basis for future disarmament dis- | 
cussions by, the League of Nations’! 


preparatory disarmament 
sion. 


commis- | 


The Japanese delegation declined | 
to talk on the subject due, it ap-| 


peared, to the fact that the replies | 


of Japan, the United States and Italy, 
to whom the accord was submitted 


for study, have not reached France| 


and England. 

Disarmament, again urged by Rus- 
sia in its acceptance of the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Treaty, has become the 
dominant subject in Geneva discus- 
sions. Various delegates have voiced 
the opinion that unless a preliminary 
agreement is attained among the five 
great naval powers concerning the 
limitation of warships, it would be 
useless to convoke another meeting 
of the disarmament commission. 

In Franco-British circles the hope 
was expressed that Japan, the United 
States and Italy would reply prior 
to the session of the disarmament 
committee of the League Assembly, 
as the German delegates are expected 
to insist upon an early resumption 
of disarmament negotiations. 

The Franco-British provisional 
agreement provided that cruisers 
carrying six-inch guns and under 
would not be subject to limitations as 
regards defensive units. Similarly, 
as Joseph Paul-Boncour, the French 
delegate explained small submarines, 
torpedo boats and small aircraft- 
carriers would be free from limi- 
tation. 

M. Paul-Boncour thought that by 
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“LINE SERVICE 
“NOW IN EFFECT 


Marks First Link in Coast- 


to-Coast Air and Steam’ 
Passenger Schedule 


SeeciaL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 
NEW YORK—Combination of air- 
planes and rail lines in fast 
passenger travel became an accom- 
plished fact on Sept. 1 with the 
inauguration of regular flying sched- 
ules between Chicago, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, according to an official 
announcement made here. 

The service is operated by the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
which was formed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., Curtiss Aeroplane and Mo- 
‘tor Corporation and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation officials. The 
program calls for ultimate extension 
of the service to provide two-day 
air rail passenger travel between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The first unit just opened results 
in a saving of eight hours in the 
travel time between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. Passengers for the 
West will leave New. York at 6:15 
p. m., and will arrive in Chicago the 
following afternoon in time to make 
connections with the airplane leav- 
jng there at 3 o’clock. Four hours 
later they will arrive in St. Paul in 
time to connect with westbound lim- 
ited passenger trains. _ 

Passengers for New York. will 
leave St. Paul by air at 8:30 a. m. 
The eastbound air trip will be 20 
minutes faster than the westbound 
air trip.. The airplanes will arrive in 
Chicago in-time to connect with a 
train arriving at the Pennsylvania 
Station here at 9:40 a. m. the next 
day. 

Tri-motored Ford airplanes, with 
a maximum speed of 140 miles an 
hour, will be used in the service. 
The route for the first air-rail serv- 
ice and the technical details of its 
establishment were arranged by a 
technical committee of the National 
Air Transport, headed by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


Sound Soil Policy 
Is Declared Based 


on Business Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions turn out other commodities 
that not only have substantial profits 
resulted, but remarkably high wages 
have been paid the laborers during 
the period of low prices. 

“Mr. Campbell has concluded 
from his own experiment that the 
biggest industrial opportunity today 
is in agriculture, and predicts that 
in less than 50 years we will have a 
United States Farming Corporation 


eg See er 
" ; 


4 harrowing’ process of agricul- 
tion of agricultural corporations 
which will accomplish in organiza- 
tion and management what big busi- 
mess has accomplished for industry. 
“Following the method pursued in 
the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the most inefficient 
farms which as now operated are 
worth less than nothing, would be 
paid for in safe bonds of the “Agri- 
cultural Corporation” with some re- 
gard for their potential value; and 
the most efficient farms would re- 
ceive their full present value in the 
Same bonds, and their efficient man- 
agers become the department man- 
agers of the Corporation. F 
- “I believe they would greatly re- 
duce even the present low cost of 
production of the most efficient farm- 
ers; and that their securities would 
eventually become one of the most 
extensive and safest forms of_in- 
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vestment for our people, converting 
the present immense and unprofitable 
values tied up in farm lands and 
equipment into an additional means 
of distributing the national wealth 
among all the’ people. 

“While I am personally opposed 
to any and all income exemptions on 
bonds, if the Government wishes to 
facilitate such a reorganization of 
agriculture, it could exempt agricul- 
tural corporation bonds, as it does 
land bank bonds, from income tax, 
under similar restrictions for insur- 
ing security. 

What Ford Has Shown 

“Henry Ford has accomplished a 
great deal in removing many opera- 
tions of the vast Ford industries 
from the city to the small towns. At 
these decentralized plants, he has 
successfully co-ordinated farm and 
factory labor, thus assisting the 
small scale farmer by leaving him 
free for the short amount of time 
efficient farming with time-saving 
machinery actually requires, and 
giving him employment in the fac- 
tory during the remainder of the 
year. Speaking of the experiments 
of his ‘village industries’ at North- 
ville, where he turned an old mill 
into a valve shop, and elsewhere, 
he says: ‘We have not drawn men 
from the farms. ... We have added 
industry to farming.... We give any 
man a leave of absence to work on 
his farm, but with the aid of ma- 
chinery these farmers are out of 
the shops a surprisingly short while.’ 
On his own farm at Dearborn, Mr. 
Ford has. demonstrated large unit 
efficiency. Of this, he says: 

“‘In ploughing time, we string 
50 or 60 tractors in a line. They are 
run by men taken out of the fac- 


wage. All the essential operations 
of the farm are done in this fash- 
ion, and altogether we do about 15 
days’ work a year—and keep the 
land in a high state of productivity.’ 
“By performing these operations 
in such a surprisingly short time, 
Mr. Ford utilizes favorable weather 
and conforms to the fundamental 
law of efficiency, i.e., maximum pro- 
duction per capita. : 


Sees Bright Future for Soil 


“His judgment of the future of 
agriculture is similar to that of 
Campbell: 

“The moment the farmer considers 
himself as an industrialist, with a 
horror of waste either in material 
or in men, then we are going to 
have farm products so low-priced 
that all will have enough to eat, and 
the profits will be so satisfactory 
that farming will be considered as 
among the least hazardous and most 
profitable of occupations.” 

“Why may we not assume that the 
agricultural corporations of the fu- 
ture will operate‘ small local flour 
mills, and grind and mix their own 
scientific cattle foods, and even add 
to their activities small specialty man- 
ufacturing plants for shipment of 
parts of central assembling points, 
which have become such a feature of 
automobile production—thus, even 
more thoroughly co-ordinating agri- 
culture and industry? 

“In discussing agricultural corpora- 
tions or any other method for im- 
proving farm efficiency, we should 
give consideration to the proposed 
legislation for farm relief. If, as is 
claimed, the present tariff schedules 
are unjust to the farmer, they should 
be revised. Apart from this, the only 

ard which seems 
relief is wing to the enormous 
number of farm units it’ is practi- 
cally impossible for the farmers, un- 
assisted, through co-operative and 
other organizations, to stabilize acri- 
culture as the other producing in- 
terests of the country are stabilized.” 


The Farm Board Proposal 

“So it is proposed, through a prop- 
erly qualified farm board, with gov- 
ernmental financial assistance, but 
without government loss, to promote 
‘orderly marketing.’ The success or 
failure of this plan depends both up- 
on the method chosen and upon its 
administration. 

“If the anti-trust laws are upheld, 
competition maintained, and the law 
of supply and demand not interfered 
with, it may prove workable: other- 
Wise it is sure to fail. 

“If it succeeds in relieving certain 
commodities from the effects of a 
periodically glutted market, with the 
consequent low price which the pro- 
ducer is compelled to accept, it may 
hot prove as dangerous a precedent 
as all critics of discriminatory legis- 
lation fear. 

“But if, as is proposed by some, 
our so-called surplus is dumped on 
foreign markets in such quantity as 
to reduce our home supply to an ex- 
tent that artificially raises our home 
prices, thereby ,furnishing food and 
cotton to our foreign competitors at 
a price lower than that paid by our 
Own people, then the Administration 
sponsoring such law would hardly 
survive the first succeeding national 
election. Such policy would not only 
discriminate against ourselves, but 
antagonizé practically all our foreign 
customers who, like ourselves, are 
endeavoring to protect their home 
markets against dumping. 

“T cannot reiterate too strongly my 
own earnest conviction that the one 
great source of farm relief consists, 
not in raising prices, but in encour- 
aging those sound business methods 
in agriculture which have developed 
many of our other industries into 
their world-dominant position of 
efficiency.” . 
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Reprinted from Middleboro Gazette 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, at Middleboro, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHURCH DEDICATED 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass. — Exercises 
at the recent dedication of the edi- 
fice of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, located op Centre Street, 
were reported by the Middleboro 
Gazette as follows: 

“The clerk of the church gave a 
history of the church, which was in 
part as follows: 


“A little more than 20 years ago/|tegral part of the pact, therefore it; dence from Spring 


in this town two Christian Scientists | #4 other reservations contained in|™Mans guest and left 


began holding services in the home 
of one of them, and from that others 
were interested to attend until it 
became necessary to have larger 
quarters. The banauet room of Ma- 
sonic hall was obtained for Sunday 
afternoon; from there rooms were 
secured for our use in the Briggs 


building and during this time the | 
Sunday school was started, a year | 


later moving to Peirce building. 


There a society was organized and | 


duly registered. 


“Within the next year we moved to 
the Co-operative Bank building, re- | 


maining there for 10 years. In 
March, 1927; this property was pur- 
chased and we have occupied it for 
the past year.”: ~~ ! 


NEW: SOUTH WALES 


DRY REFERENDUM 
RESULT IS ISSUED 


SYDNEY, N.S. W. (4)—Prohibition 
has lost by more than two to one in 
the New South Wales liquor referen- 
dum. The: voting was compulsory. 
The count showed 398,992 against 
prohibition and 165,145 in favor of it. 


By WIKELESS FROM MoniTor Bureau 


LONDON—The dry fight in New 
South Wales dates from 1905, when 
the first local option law was en- 
acted. Many temperance advocates 
disapproved of the compensating fea- 
ture of the 1923 liquor act, under 
which the referendum was held, .a 
feature that was estimated to cost 
£15,000,000 to £20,000,000 in com- 
pensation to brewers, distillers and 
dramsellers, but its supporters said 
that the cost of abolishing the drink 
traffic was small compared with the 
possible drink bill, which would total 
at least £50,000,000 in the next three 
years, the period required to draft 


new legislation and secure another 


poll. 


on the liquor question, and in Tas- 
mania, where an immediate referen- 
dum is urged, J. C. McPhee, honorary 
secretary of the Prohibition League, 
has just been made Premier. 
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New Zealand votes again this year | 


139 Countries 
Have Accepted 
Kellogg Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 


' specified regions where the interests 

of the British Empire were affected. 
| Regarding the last point Mr. Lit- 
| vinoff said: “The note of the British 
|Government was not communicated 
| to the Soviet Government as an in- 


the diplomatic correspondence about 
the pact between its original par- 
ticipants cannot be considered obli- 
gatory for the Soviet Government. 
“The Soviet Government also can- 


| 


| 
| 


i 


outside the gates of Pheonix Park 
on Friday, preferring to spend the 
morning and afternoon roaming in 
the Legation’s delightful grounds. In 
the evening he attended a private 
dinner at Vice Regal Lodge, a few 
hundred yards away, given by the 
Governor-General, James McNeill, 
where William T. Cosgrave and 
other Free State Ministers were fel- 
low guests. Returning to the Lega- 
tion, Mr. Sterling gave a reception 
and dance, the Detroit band supply- 
ing the music. 

The Irish newspapers unite in pro- 
claiming Mr. Kellogg’s visit as most 
appropriate, since it advertises to the 
world Ireland’s stability and the re- 
sumption of peace. Just how deep 
this peace goes it is difficult for 
newly-arrived observers to estimate. 
Certainly, however, Mr. Kellogg has 
seen nothing of the De Valera op- 
position and no demonstrations 
against him or against the Cosgrave 
government during his visit. 


Vienna Cabinet Accepts 

By WIrELESs TO THE CORISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

VIENNA—A Cabinet Council called 
to deal with the United States invita- 
tion to adhere to the Kellogg Pact 
unanimously adopted a resolution of 
immediate acceptance. Representa- 
tives of the press were informed that 
the Government was convinced that 
the Austrian people were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of adkerence to the 
anti-war treaty and the Government 
expects moral powers emanating 
therefrom to be strong enough to set- 
tle peacefully all international dis- 
putes in the future. It also hopes 
that Austria’s prompt step will be 
appreciated as the action of a nation 
disarmed. 


Mrs. Hoover Bars 
Political Views 


Meets Republican Women and 
Girl Scout Officials at 
Rhode Island Meeting 


Lord Cushendun 
Explains Treaty 


With Transjordan 


Nothing Had Been Done, He 
Said, Modifying the Man- 
date in Any Way 


By WIRELESS TO THR CHRISTIAN SclENCE MONITOR 


GENEVA—Lord Cushendun, at the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
dealing with the statement of the 
Mandates Commission regarding the 
recent agreement between Great 
Britain and the Emir of Transjordan, 
denied .that anything had been done 
to modify the mandate in such a way 
as to render’ it necessary for the 
Council to give its formal assent to 
the British action. According to 
Lord Cushendun, the Arabs of Trans- 
jordan would be better governed by 
the chief at present, not being ready 
for the extension of self-government. 
He argued that this was an admin- 
istrative detajl which was _ fully 
within the powers’ mandatory au- 
thority to decide, ang that it would 
be impossible to bring all such mat- 
ters of internal administration be- 
fore the Council. At the same time 
Lord Cusheggdun admitted the re- 
sponsibility to the Council for the 
government of Transjordan and the 
Council accordingly accepted his ex- 
planation that the pew system of 
rovernmest was “in accordance with | 
the principles of the mandate.” 

Joseph Paul-Boncour also admitted | 
the responsibility of France for the) 
government of Syria, declaring that | 
his Government was in full agree- | 
ment with the practice of, first, a/| 
category of mandates, providing for | 
the final emancipation of the popu-| 
lation. 

The Liberian representative then) 
appeared at the Council table to eXx- | 
plain that his Government had for- 
warded to the secretary-general of 
the League its reply to the protest of 
the French Government concerning 
the treatment of the Syrians and 


. | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. (&)—Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, wife of the Repub- 
lican candidate for President, a guest 
of Mrs, William H. Hoffman of Bar- 


rington, R. I., at a luncheon at the) 
Agawam Hunt Club attended by lead- | 
ing woman Republicans ‘and Girl) 
Scout officials of Rhode Island, 


| 


| 


re- | 
fused to discuss politics or even to} 
be interviewed on any other subject. | 

Mrs. Hoover motored to Provi- 
field as Mrs. Hoff- | 
this city for | 
Washington. She has been in Ver-| 
mont with relatives since returning 
east from California, following Mr. | 
Hoover’s notification. | 

At the luncheon which was at-' 


which can serve as a justification for 
war, specially with the reservations 
/made in the aforesaid correspond- 
ence, in order to exempt from the 
|} action of the pact resolutions ensu- 
ing from the statute of the League 
of Nations and from 
| agreements.” 

Mr. Litvinoff concluded as follows: 
“One must state that the absence in 
the pact of obligations regarding dis- 
armament, which is the only. essen- 
tial element for a guaranty of peace, 
the insufficiency and indefiniteness 
of the formula for the prohibition of 
war itself, and the existence of sev- 
eral reservations, suspend even any 


cause of peace. Nevertheless, since 
the Paris Pact objectively imposes 
certain obligations on the powers be- 
|fore public opinion, and gives the 


appearance of obligations toward the | 
Republican Club of Rhode Island. | 


} 


' 
; 


the 


daughter of the Republican candi-| 
date for Vice-President, Mrs. Hoover | 
was made an honorary member of) 
Rhode Island Hoover-Curtis| 


Club. Among guests were Mrs. Helen | 


the Locarno | 


Page of Colorado and Mrs. Frederick | 
Brooks of Washington, both national | 


_Girl Scout officers; Mrs. Jesse H. Met- | 


calf, wife of Senator Metcalf of | 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Re-| 
publican senatorial campaign com- 
mittee; Mrs. Charles J. Steedman, 
Rhode Island national ‘¢ommittee- 
woman;* Mrs. Paul Fitz-Simons of 


Lebanese in Liberia. The point of 
this controversy is that the French | 
regard the Syrians and Lebanese as | 
French citizens and require them to 
be treated as such in any part of 
Africa. 


GENEVA—The secret sessions of 
the Council concerning the reply 
which should be made to Costa Rica’s 
request for an interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine in relation to the 
covenant ended without any decision 
being reached. The Council would of 
course prefer not to make any reply 
at all, but it is said that representa- 
tives of three Latin-American states, 
Mr. Bethancourt, Cuba, Mr. Restrepo, 
Colombia, and Mr. Villegas, Chili, in- 
sistently demand an answer. Mr. 
Restrepo’s speech which was not 
only a long historical review of the 
Monroe doctrine, but a sharp criti-' 
cism of its maintenance by the United 
States at the present time did not 
facilitate the task of the Council. Mr. 
Restrepo, while willing to admit that 
the Monroe doctrine had served a} 
useful purpose in the past, main-/| 
tained that it had an oppressive | 


effect on the free political develop- | 


ment of Latin America at the present. 

Jurists have been called in consul- 
‘tation by the Council and it is hoped 
they will find a way out of this 


New York and Newport; Mrs. Nor- 
man S. Case, wife of the Governor of 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. 
Babcock, president of the Women’s 


JOURNALIST TO STUDY ABROAD 


| Soviet Government a new chance to. 


; put before all the participants in the 


| pact the most important question for. ae 


| peace, the question of disarmament, 
‘the solution of which is 
guaranty for preventing war, the So- 


‘sent to sign the Paris Pact. 
| The tone of the contents of Mr. 
'Litvinoff’s message emphasizes the 


skeptical attitude of the Soviet Gov- | 


ernment toward the pact, while indi- 
cating the intention of Soviet diplo- 
macy to utilize its acceptance of the 


pact as a means of pushing its dis- | 


armament program. 


Entertained in Dublin 

By WIRELESS TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

DUBLIN—Frank B. Kellogg, United 
States Secretary of State, will leave 
Dublin on Monday. afternoon aboard 
; the Detroit, which is now refueling, 
icatching the Leviathan at Cherbourg 
) t in the meantime he will avoid 
public engagements. He did not go 


Hoover Owl 
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HOOVER OWL CO. 


527 A. G. Bartlett Bidg. 
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Hidden Treasure 


If you have jewels which 
are no longer. serviceable 
why not turn them into 
cash? Bring them to us for 
appraisal. Jewelry, dia- 
monds, pearls, precious 
stones, articles of gold, sil- 
ver arid platinum accepted. 


William A. Thompson Co. 
Established 1883 
125 Tremont Street, Boston 
Opp. Park St. Church Liberty 9472 


the only. 
‘here on ‘board 
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viet Government expresses its con-| Grasse of the French L 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 
NEW YORK—Miss Mary D. Ro-| 
nan, winner of the Pulitzer travel- 
scholarship at the Columbia | 
School of Journalism, has just left | 
the steamship De | 
for a/| 
year’s study in Europe, four months 
of which will be at Sorbonne. Sh> 
was accompanied by her aunt, M’. 
Helen A. Doran. Miss Ronan intends | 
to take up newspaper work upon | 
returning here next summer. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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CANDY AND FAVOR SHOPPE 
Assorted Salted Nuts, Crisp and Fresh, 
per pound, $3.00. Caramels that are 
truly delicious, per pound, 31.50. 
Steamer and Gift Boxes of Salted Nuts 
and Candy, $5.00 to $25.00 each. 


“TASTING IS BELIEVING” 
We have been serving readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
over five years. 

Mail Orders Filled 


| will 
Henry C.| 


difficulty by suggesting a reply which 
satisfy moderate opinion in 
Latin America without raising an 
unnecessary controversy. 


'terchange 
'trains, thus making them suitable for | 


CITY EQUIPS SCHOOLS 
FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR | 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Visual in- ; 
struction equipment is installed in 
all but one of the elementary schools | 
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HERE TO SERVE 
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25 Falmouth Street, Boston 
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Next Interest Day September 10 
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Money is but the means to an 
end. Save for what money will 
ac ee ae ty for the money 
itself. ; 


Deposits ....Over $24,700,000 
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99 Chauncy Street, Boston 
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Recent Dividend Rate 442% 


Excellent 
Laundry 


Service 


Telephone Miss Service at 
Highlands 2800 for further 
information 
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Even smart, modish footwear 
can be comfortable. You will 
never think of any other once 
you wear Van-Hart Shoes with 
the patented built-in arch. 


VAN-HART 
SHOES 


a EN 
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7 East 38th Street, near 5th Ave. 


Many readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor are enjoying the 


comfort of Van-Hart Shoes. 
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for chain stores and 
retail merchants! 

Eighteen years of serving 
chains and large merchants has 
resulted in a knowledge of 
merchandising requirements 
and problems, which is re- 
flected in otrr method of select- 
ing, listing, assembling and 
later submitting store locations. 


McNENY & McNENY 
New York DALLAS Chicago 
Los Angeles San Antonio 


now, according to Alfred E. Gilbert, 
supervisor of this method of teach- 
ing in the public schools. State slides 
for children may be borrowed for use 
in all classrooms from grade three 
to six, inclusive. ‘ 
A total of 56,317 lantern slides 
were borrowed from the state di- 
vision of visual instruction during. 
the year. The only expense of this 
was the return shipment charges. 
This totaled $300, while the cost of 
purchase would have been $40,000, 
according to Mr. Gilbert. 


ORIENTAL CONGRESS 
NOW CONCLUDING 
SESSION IN OXFORD 


By WIkELE8s TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

OXFORD, Eng.— The - Orientalist 
Congress is concluding a successful 
four days’ interesting session. The 
large attendances at the lectures in| 
all the nine sectional divisions has | 


been remarkably sustained through- | 
out the week. The social program | 
culminated in a banquet in the fa- 
mous hall of Christ Church College, 
at which over 300 guests filled the 
hall. By general opinion, the con- 
gress achieved its most valuable 
work, firstly through the discussion 
and description of post-war re- 
searches, and secondly by re-estab- 
lishing international contact and co- 
operation in the work, which is a 
universal rather than a national 
issue. 

Two important resolutions eventu- 
ated: Firstly, the suggestion for the 
preparation of a comprehensive 
A B C dictionary, the compilation‘ 
of which has been undertaken by 
Cairo and which, it is hoped, will 
be under the sponsorship of the 
Egyptian Government; Secondly, a 
proposal that all the near middle 
East governments be invited to sim- | 
plify and cheapen the formalities to | 
excavators of accredited institutions. | 
| 


TRANSIT COMBINATION | 
IN NEW YORK LIKELY 


Special From Monrrork Brreac 
NEW YORK—The Brooklyn-Ma.n- | 
hattan Transit Corporation has sold | 
19,650 shares of the Interborough | 
Rapid Transit Company, which it | 
acquired more than a year ago, ac-| 
cording to reports in _ financial 
circles here. The move is inter- | 
preted as paving the way for a com- | 
bination of the B. M. T. lines with | 


‘the new city subway system, the two | 


to be operated by the B. M. T. | 
In selling its interest in the Inter- | 


borough, the Brooklyn - Manhattan 
Company strengthens its position as 
the potential operator of the new. 
subway being built on the west side 
of New York, with branches to| 
Queens and to Brooklyn, and the) 
layout of the two subways is such_ 
that they afford many points of in-| 
of both passengers and | 


joint management. 
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New England Puts of 
Full Energy Into/ 
Power Expansion. 


Projects on. Rivers in-—Differ- -: 
ent States Reach Total of .. 
About $51,500,000 re 


Development of additional power 
facilities on the part of numerous 
companies in New England will make, 
available nearly 350,000 horsepower. 
at a cost of approximately $51,500,- 
000, says a bulletin issued by the 
New England Council. i 

Nearly 100 power companies are in-. 
volved, according to the council. An 
outstanding instance of proposed new 
work is the decision of the Connec- 
ticut Light & Power Company to 
build four more hydroelectric plants 
along the Housatonic River. The an- 
nouncement comes simultaneously. 
with the practical completion of the~ 
$4,500,000 Rocky River. project of the 
company after two years’ work. 

In Maine the new 5500-horsepower 
plant of the Central Maine Power 
Company, near Lewiston, has been 
put into operation. Another major 
project is the $40,000,000 power de 
velopment planned by the Grafton 
Power Company, near Littleton, No 
H., and Lunenberg, Vt. 

Construction work has been starte 
ed on the 60,000-horsepower station 
of the Central Maine Power Com- 
pany on the upper Kennebec River. 
The dam will impound 5,000,000 feet 
of water and the power generated 
will equal 190,000,000 kilowatt hours 
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The Russian Writer Who Put His 


t ‘Inner Revolution | nto His Writin gs 


= Leo Tolstoy Made Phd Found War, Pies 
and Resurrection in His Own Experience, Then 


Recorded Them in Books of These Titles 


of the ancestral domain where 
Count Leo Tolstoy was born on 

- Aug. 28 (Russian style), 1828. There 
he lived all his long early life; 
there he thought into being all his 
wonderful works of art; there, after 
having reached the zenith of fame 


and early happiness, he went 
through deep waters of despair and 
humbled himself, like the Poverello 
of Assisi, to’ the “religion of pov- 
erty” and the simple life. 
Tolstoy was a great artisi. His 
novels “War and Peace,” “Anna Ka- 
renina,” “Resurrection,” “The Kreut- 
zer Sonata” and many others, as well 
as his remarkable plays and popular 
stories, brought him world-wide 
fame. But it is above all as a thinker 
, and as a great convert to a new way 
* of life that he is dear to humanity. 
The religious longings of Tolstoy 
can be traced back to his early child- 
hood. 
‘In his Memoirs, Tolstoy records 
how his brother Nicolas, who was 
fond of tclling fairy tales when they 


['cr te « POLIANA is the name 


hauer or anyone who has a definite 
speculative system. To understand 
Tolstoy one must have followed 
chronologically the unfolding in his 
works of his inward understanding 
of life from beginning to-.end. To 
stop in the middle and then to speak 
of Tolstoy would be like judging the 
building of a house when only half 
the architéct’s plan had been carried 
out. 

Neither has Tolstoy created a re- 
ligious teaching. He used to repeat: 
“There is no Tolstoian sect nor 
teaching; there is only one unique 
teaching—that of Truth, universal 
and eternal, clearly set forth for me 
as for others in the Gospels. This 
teaching invites man to recognize 
himself as the son of God, and to 
acknowledge his liberation from 
bondage, because man free from the 
influence of the world, is the son of 
God, of His will. As soon as man has 
assimilated this teaching, he enters 
into free communion with God and 
need ask nothing more from anyone.’ 

What Tolstoy endeavored to. do 
was to explain to the world what 


according to him, the truth 


An Author. Who Confded’ ve uly. in ) His is "Readers . 


Count Leo Tolstoy, From a Drawing Done by His Daughter, Tatiana Soukhotina-Tolstaya. 


JAVA FINANCIER 
FORESEES CHEAP 
RUBBER COMING 


Dr. Trip Hopes Producers 
Will Find Solid Basis for 
Good Market 


SPECIAL TO THE <xHRISTIAN ScrpNce MONITOR 
THE HAGUE — That low rubber 
prices will rule for many years, is 


president of the Java Bank, the 


port. It is not advisable that the 
Government should intervene in 
order to restrict the production of 
rubber artificially, is Dr. Trip’s opin- 
ioh. The rubber trade needs low 
prices. That is the only way by which 
a larger consumption mmy be at- 
tained. Then it will be used for pur- 
poses which up to now have been too | 
costly. 

The results of the discontinuation 
of the Stevenson restriction scheme 
cannot be predicted; there are too 
many uncertain factors. Moreover a | 
reliable basis upon which rubber 
producers can start a concerted ac- 
tion to protect the rubber market 
against decrease in price has not 
yet been found. If such a basis is 


the conclusion arrived’ at by the 


Dutch East Indian circulation bank, | 
when delivering his recent annual re- | 


Colombian-Brazilian Border 
Treaty is Being Negotiated 


Free Navigation of the Amazon River and Its Tribu- 
taries to Be Guaranteed Colombia, 
Declares President Abadia 


BOGOTA, Colombia (4) — Colom- 
bia’s relations with the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere and other 
parts of the world are most cordial 
and satisfactory, President Abadia 
asserted in a message to the National 
| Congress. 

President Abadia referred espe- 
cially to the recently concluded 
treaty with Peru solving all boundary 
disputes between the. two coun.vries 
and announced that the Colombian 
‘Legation in Rio de Janeiro is nego- | 


tiating a treaty definitely settling. all) 

questions regarding the part of the 
‘Colombian-Brazilian boundary that 
| Was left unfixed in the Treaty of 
1907 between the two countries. The 
/new treaty will guarantee toColombia 
| the free navigation of the Amazon 
' River and its tributaries, he said. 

In referring to the treaty recently 
concluded with Nicaragua settling 
the disputed sovereignty of the Mos- 

| quito coast of Nicaragua and the St. 
'Andrew and Providence Islands, 
| President Abadia said, “The sover- 
'eignty of Colombia over the islands 


‘Congress 


Nations,” the President declared, in 
referring to the League. “This Gov- 
ernment has particularly noted the 
recent successes which the League 
of Nations has had in international 
affairs and it is my belief that the 
League is now established on a firm 
basis and is a necessary part of in- 
ternational intercourse.” 

The President concluded his mes- 
sage with a recommendation that 
immediately consider the 
question of international arbitration 
and other questions in which the 
League is interested. 


PRESENT AGE STYLED 


ONE OF RENAISSANCE 


SPeEcIAL TO THe CHRISTIAN Sciexce MONITOR 

BARKLY WEST—Prof. F. Clarke 
of the Cape Town University, speak- 
ing at Cape Town at a students’ 
union, said that the present age was 
in the throes of a deeper and more 
engrossing renaissance than had. 
ever before been witnessed, and the 


van of the new movement would be 
found among the students in the 


was, of the present owners they may fig- 
ure in the, approaching exhibition. 
These include the already mentioned 
“Book of Hours.” Many such books 


are rightly or wrongly, said to have 


be poor, and in 1881 he made over 
all his property to his family. He 
did not feel it right to deprive them | 
of what they considered necessary 
for their happiness. He lived, how- 


‘is now. definitely and perpetually 
recognized.” 

Turning to Colombia’s Trelations 
with the United States and Europe, 
President Abadia remarked _ that 


found, Dr. Trip hopes that it will not 
be an artificial one, as has been the 
case in the past. Although artificial 
schemes may seem beneficent during 
a limited period, they invariably pro- 


were all: children together, used to 
tell them that he knew a secret 
which would make every one happy: 
sickness, misery, sin, and death 
would disappear from the world and 


Lisbon to Exhibit 


Rare Miniatures 


dominions, The movement was a proc- 
ess somewhat analogous to the 
changing of a snakeskin. With the 
Shedding of the old skin, some at- 


contained in the Gospels, and also 
how he came to his conclusions. 
He never expected that everyone 
must come to the same conclusions 


neither did he 


all mankind would be brothérs and 
* would love one another. This secret 
‘was said to be written on a little 
green rod which was buried near a 
precipice in the forest of “Zakas.” 
When 24- years old, Leo Tolstoy 
wrote in his diary, while leading a 
dissipated life in the Caucasus, where 
he was serving in the army: “My 
empty life is a burden to me. I am 
tormented by the desire to be useful 
to humanity, to contribute to the 
general happiness.... There is in 
me something that makes me believe 
that I am not born to be as other 
men.” 
His Own Individual Ideals 


With the best will in the world it 

_ is impossible to trace any ancestral 
* influence and to attribute to heredity 
the boy’s idealistic tendencies. Both 
on his father’s and on his mother’s 
side, he belonged to a line of aristo- 
‘crats who lived an idle life of 
pleasure and extravagance, sur- 
rounded by slaves, and totally un- 


in the same way; 
mean that in order to live up to 
the truth as he understood it, peo- 
ple must necessarily do.as he had 
done. He thought that everyone 
ought to solve his own problem in 
his own individual way. He was 
tolerant and used & say that all 
men were needed by God. But he was 
intolerant when anybody tried to 
circumvent fundamental truths and 
interpret them in such a way as to 
excuse their own failings and make 
it appear that they ‘were living in 
accord with Christ’s requirements. 
Let a man say that he is weak, 
that he cannot give.up that which is 
dear to him, that he is not ready to 
follow Christ. This is an attitude 
which Tolstoy would never con- 
demn. But let no man belittle a 
great ideal and say self-righteously 
that he is living in accordance with 
it. Tolstoy himself knew that he 
did not live up to his ideal, but he 
knew what his ideal was and all his 
effort was directed to living up to 


ever, as a poor peasant, but still 
remained. in the house. Everything 
seemed to clash and whilst outsid- 
ers reproached him -for living in 
rich surrounding3 in contradiction 
to his views, he himself. did so en- 
tirely in the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Several times he meditated leaving 
hime but postponed the decision un- 
til near the end. He preferred to 
endure unjust criticism and the tor- 
ture of living in an environment 
which was for him unbearable from 
every point of view, rather than dis- 
tress his devoted wife who had been 
a great help and support to him in 
that phase of his life prior to his 
conversion. 

Tolstoy’s Jast words were ad- 
dressed to one of his sons whom he 
called to his bedside: “I love the 
truth. I love the truth very much.” 


Tolstoy’s Career 


; brought from Portuguese quarries, 


and Manuscripts 


Illuminated Bible, Missals, 
and Breviaries of Early 
Epoch on View 


SPECIAL T0 THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 

LISBON—Arrangements to hold 
an exhibition of Portuguese illumi- 
nated manuscripts and miniatures at 
the Museum of Ancient Art in Lis- 
bon have directed general attention | 
to the fact that one of the most 


art, Queen Leonodr’s “Book of, 
Hours,” is now in America. 

Two rooms, floored and paneled | 
in beautiful national woods, en- 


riched with many colored marbles 


and hung with priceless sixteenth 


mand, 


collection. 


| their 
| the eighteenth century, photography 
precious specimens of Portuguese. having usurped their place in the 
next century. There are several very 


fine 


belonged to Queen Leonor, but the 
one:in question, made at her com- 
used by her until her 
passing toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century is now in the Morgan 
Some of the most beau- 
tiful pages were reproduced in the 
Brighton Magazine in 1907. A manu- 
script of the time of Dom Afonso V, 
when the great maritime discoveries 
were made, is in Paris, and the “Gen- 
ealogical Tree of the Kings of Por- 
tugal” is in London. 


and 


Photography Ousts Miniatures 


As regards Portuguese miniatures, | 


was | temporary prenomenon. 
sult of the elimination of an artificial | 


most flourishing period 


collections in Portugal, 


which are included portraits of most 
of the famous people Jf the time. 


Miniature painting 


voke severe reactions which make 
their continued maintenance im pos- 
sible. 


this. 
rubber beyond the real need by high 


rubber. In the United States 
amount of reclaimed 
from 19.2 per cent, in 1922, to 49.5 
duced rubber. 

Consequently, the president of the 


Java Bank concludes, the present de- | 
pression of the rubber price is nota; 
It is the re- 


| element. A continued lower rubber | 
| price than that of late years is in-| 
' evitable. 

| The production of rubber is a very 


1 important item in the exports crams: 
| the Dutch East Indies. In 1927 it had 


| a value of $165,000,000 and amounted | 
in Portugal|to one-fourth of the total exported 
The | Value of all products. 


Two years be- 


The Stevenson scheme has proved , 
It stimulated the cultivation of | 


prices, and at the same time it in-| 
duced the increased use of reclaimed | 
the | 
rubber rose: 


per cent in 1927, of the newly pro-.| 


these have been “maintained on the 


In con- 
relations | 


basis of happy cordiality.”’ 
| nection with Colombia’s 
with Ecuador, which have been | 
strained since the conclusion of 
| the Colombian-Peruvian boundary 
treaty, President Abadia declared 
that Colombia was justified in con- 
cluding the treaty with Peru and 
declared that Ecuador has 
derstood and _ misinterpreted 
action of the Colombian Congress 


“misun- | 
the 


tributes disappeared, while others re- 
| mained. 

An organization like the National 
| Union of South Africa Students could 
| determine which would remain and 
|which would vanish into-the limbo 
of forgotten things. Nationalism ir . 
| the old sense is disappearing. War is 
| losing its identity. We are losing the 
|secale of rank and classes and divi- 
| Sions of mankind. 


| 


'and Government in acting on the 
treaty.” The President declared, 
however, that Colombian diplomats 
have made every effort recently to 
present the treaty in its true light. 
“The Government of Colombia has 
followed with great interest the de- 
| velopment of the benefits accrued by 
| nations members ef the League of 


[7th CAFETERIA 


BeroungMens Shop 


WEA 
APT 


1319-1321 F Street 


seems to have run in families. 


famous Furtado of Viseu had three 
sons, each distinguished in this 
branch of art. Among Furtado’s best 
miniatures is an unfinished likeness 
of Bocage, the eighteenth century 


conscious that life held any higher 
demands. 

He was brought up by his aunt, 
who is supposed to have had on him 
a strong influence. Speaking of her, 
however, in his “Confession,” as the 


724 17th St., Washington, D. C 
One Block West of the White House 


fore, in 1925, the export value was 
still $235,000,000 or almost one-third 
of the total export. If, in 1927, the} 
price had been as low as at the pres- 
vut moment, say 20 cents per pound, | 
| the export value would have been al- | 


it and to denounting everything to Be P ortrayed WASHINGTON, D. C. 
that debarred him from its attain- , 


ment. 


and seventeenth century tapestries, 
have been set apart, one for each 
section of the exhibition. There, on 
authentic pieces of furniture of the: 
period, the treasures will be artisti-° 


Lectures, Plays, and Concerts 
in New York to Illustrate 


A New Direction 
Beginning in 1896 the religious 


Tourists Welcome 


sweetest creature in the world, he 
says that the only ideal she had for 
him was that he should marry a rich 
wife and have a great number of 
slaves. 

Tolstoy, very much like Francis of 
Assisi, began life in a frivolous pur- 
suit of worldly pleasures: He was 
very ha ughty and never forgot his 

. “rae only troubles were 
pad .an.. ugly. nose and not 
h money to satisfy his ap- 
peti * He ‘wacouritered ‘wo: obstacles 
“7 life and became famous at the 
‘very outset of his literary career. 
He could have said with Ecclesiastes, 
“And whatsoever mine eyes desired 
I kept not from them, I Withheld not 
my heart from any joy.’ ” No attempt 
‘should be made to explain why this 
brilliant and haughty count and 
_great author should have humbled 
himself to live like a simple peasant, 
given up his property and renounced 
the pride of intellect. “The wind 
‘bloweth where it listeth.” 

The rebirth of Tolstoy was not in 
fact sudden. An inward voice had 
kept whispering to him that the way 
in which those around him lived was 
not the right. way of life, nor was his 
own way the right way. What then 
was the purpose and meaning of 
life? All his. attempts to answer this 
question failed, and at the very start 
of life he bore in his heart a’ feeling 
_of dissatisfaction which could not be 
stifled by worldly gratifications. 

What happened in 1876 was this, 
that Tolstoy, enjoying perfect health 
and having attained the fulfillment 
of every earthly wish—world-wide 
fame,: wealth, a happy family life, 
became suddenly aware that all was 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
What actually happened was that 
Tolstoy definitely lost faith in the 
finite and had not yet found faith 
in the infinite. He understood that 
life without faith was impossible. 
He wanted to find God by way of 
reasoning and analysis, but all was in 
vain. Then he had an experience 
which influenced profoundly the :est 
of his career: he approached the 
poor and simple, and there among 
those poor, working-class people, a 
genuine, childlike faith in God was 
revealed to him; he found that these 
poor, suffering peasants lived nearer 
to God than he did and that they 
knew at least something of the mean- 
‘ing of life. 

To Write Was Vital With Him 


To express himself in writing was 
to Tolstoy a vital necessity. It was 
impossible for him to be silent, and 
therefore when he reached that point 
at which an inner revolution com- 
pelled him to readjust in conscious- 
ness his whole standard of values, 
the could not de so in silence. The 
‘vital. urge to write forced him to com- 
municate to his public step by step 
the whole process of his rebirth. We 
liave his remarkable works written 
after his conversion, the “Confes- 

sion,” “My Religion,” “On Life,” “The 

Kingdom of God is Within You,” 
“What Shall We Do Then?” “Critique 
Dogmatic Theory,” and a great many 
ot ers. Tolstoy was not a philos- 
er: 

vie ws; therefore it is not possible to 
him as one studies Schopen- 


he did not formulate _his- 


thinking of Tolstoy took a new direc- 
tion. He writes in his Diary: “An- 
other important event is the appear- 
ance of African ‘Spir’s book. I have 
just reread the notes I made at the 
beginning of this copy-book. As a 
matter of fact, they are nothing but 


a concise exposition, of the philoso- 
phy of Spir, Yet.1, have. never. read 
Spir before and know nothing about | 
him. This work has illuminated and’ 


strengthened in an astonishing way / 


my thoughts on the meaning of life. 
The fundamental idea of Spir’s teach- 
ing is that there is no matter. It is 
only our impressions that are trans- 
lated into objects in our conscious- 
ness. We believe in the existence of 
objects because the mind has the 
power of materializing impressions, 
attributing to them substance and 
projecting them in space.” 

From that date on, in Tolstoy’s 
Diaries, we find that he is chiefly 
occupied in making clear to himself 
the unreality of matter as distinct 
from the reality of Spirit. 

In 1897 he writes in his Diary: 
“One can neither understand nor feel 
God unless one has understood the 
unreality of matter.” And another re- 
markable statement in 1898: “For 
God, for the universal consciousness, 
there is no matter. Matter is a 
notion of limited beings!”’ 

” + 4 

In 1901 Tolstoy was excommuni- 

cated by the Russian Church. 
+ 4 J 


The fact that Tolstoy in his “Con- 
fession” and in all the works fol- 
lowing his conversion, spoke with 
his readers openly about himself 
gave everyone in a sense the right 
to look into his private life. Those 
who disliked the provocative mes- 
sages of the prophet of: Iassnaia 
Poliana were only too glad if they 
could find contradictions between 
what he taught and how he lived. 
Contradictions there were, and no- 
body suffered from this’ fact more 
than Tolstoy himself. He wanted to 
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in a Home School for girls. ew advan- 
tages. Regular school grades. English, 
French, Music, Speaking Voice. Rhythm. 
Handwork, Loving care given and balanced 
diet. Best of references. Boys and girls in 
Day School. 


Lucia Gale — Barber School | 


1850 Biltmore St., Washington, D. C. 
Phone Col. 7378 
Mrs. Mary G. Davis, Pd.M., Prin. 
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Annual Sale 
» For Trimmed Winter Coats 
Vey Special at be 48 


Author’s Achievements 


SreciaAL FROM MON:TOR BUREAU 

‘NEW YORK—A series of lectures, 
plays, and concerts commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of Leo Tolstoy 
will be given here during the week 
of Sept. 10, through arrangements 
by a committee of which Count Jllya 
Tolstoy, son of the Russian author, 
is chairman. 

Each of the plays and concerts, 
it was said, will deal with some 
phase of the author’s life. The lec- 
tures will review the various 
phases of his work and the part 
which it played in the development 
of Russian literature. 

The observance here will be held 
during the same week a3 one ar- 
ranged in Moscow. An invitation to 
attend the Moscow observance has 
been received here by Thomas A. 
Edison.. Mr. Edison was an ‘niimate 
friend of Tolstov, and gave him one 
of the early models of his phonc- 
graph-a short time after the in- 
strument was invented. At Mr. 
Edison’s offices, however, it was 
said that lack of sufficient time for 
the trip would prevent his attendance 
at the Moscow ceremonies. 
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Now Available 


amongst our remaining stock of 
Spring and Summer Suits 


Formerly $40, $45, $50 . now $25 


Formerly $55, 460. $65; $70, 
now $35 


Stein-Bloch’s included—Alterations 
at cost. 


Stein- 
Bloch Felt 
Clothes MEN’S aP\z Hats 


SIDNEY WEST, Inc. 
14th and G Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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cally displayed. 
Illuminated Manuscripts 


illuminated manuscripts in- 
clude specimens from medieval 
times, such as the “Apocalypse” | 
from the old Portuguese Convent of 
Lorvao. A Bible, the work of a 
brother of the community of St. 
Jerome, will also have a prominent 
place. Wonderful illuminated mis+ 
sals and breviarfes are to be seen in 
the university library, of Coimbra, 
which will supply a number. of the 
exhibits, while several private col- 
lections have already been placed 
at the disposal of the committee. 
Unfortunately many priceless 
works are no longer in Portugal, 
but it is hoped that by the courtesy | 
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MARY J. AVAUNT 
BEAUTY SHOP 


Permanent Waving, Water Wav- 
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Ladies and Children. 


1341 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Expert Service at Moderate Prices. 
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lowed . by 
and tapestry. 


The sittings were interrupted | most $86,060,000 lower still. 
owing to Bocage being arrested for | 
debt, and were never resumed. 
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illuminated manuscripts is to be fol- | 
that of Persian carpets 
In the seventeenth cen- | 
tury Portugal was the richest coun- 
try in the world in Orienta] prod-| 
ucts, and today, in spite of pillage 
after ‘battle, sales abroad, and dam- 
age by fire and careless housing, 
she still possesses marvelous collec- 
tions that should make the proposed 
exhibition of world-wide interest. 
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September 4th to 8th, inclusive, 
has been dedicated as 


“SCHOOL WEEK” 


In the Children’s Store—Fourth Floor 
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Music News of the Worid 


-_ 


Neoclassicism 


By EDWIN EVANS 


This is the first of three articles on 
tendencies of modern music. The others 
will appear on succeeding Saturdays on 
this page. 


London 

NE. cannot help wondering 
() sometimes what the future his- 

torian will make of the wave of 
archaism, Officially x«“nown-as neo- 
classicism, that is so prominent a 
factor in the musical] situation today. 
How wili he be able to differentiate 
between the true and the affected, 
when we, who are eyewitnesses— 
or, should one say, earwitnesses— 
find it so difficult? The volte-face 


has been too general to be entirely 
sincere, and yet certain aspects of 
it bear the unmistakable stamp of 
sincerity. 

Then again, what precisely is neo- 
classicism? Is it the creed that 
Busoni taught his pupils? Is it the 
_ rigid formalism that Schoénberg has 
reached in his third string quartet? 
Is it the impersonal attitude in which 
Stravinsky is seeking his artistic 
salvation? There are so many kinds 
of neoclassicism that even its pro- 
fessors have become a little confused. 
The one thing on which they agree is 
that it had become inevitable, essen- 
tial to the welfare of music. 

Our future historian probably will 
ascribe the inception of the move- 
ment to Busoni, but for reasons that 
are rather on the surface. Busoni 
was not a neoclassicist. He had 
been as adventurous, as fond of ex- 
periment, aS any of the “moderns” 
of his generation, but without at any 
time losing contact with the great 
tradition, so that there was never 
any need for him to regain his 
strength by following the precedent 
set by Antezus, 

The True Neoclassicist 

It was his pupils who, coming to 
him less sure of their ground, be- 
came extravagant in the pursuit of 
this contact which they found so 
difficult to attain. They are the true 
neoclassicists of Germany. Today 
many others have joined them. Paul 
Hindemith has written several works 
which come under this heading, but 
with his colossal, rather dangerous, 
facility he can with equal ease pour 
forth atonality, expressionism, neo- 
classicism, and could doubtless even 
revert to impressionism if he had a 
‘notion to. But in the end this flu- 
ency, which can be directed into any 
channel at will, is really a type of 
virtuosity. One does not feel a very 
deep conviction behind it. Instead 
there is the exuberance of the crafts- 
man conscious of his skill. 

The most convinced of these neo- 
classicists, Stravinsky, is also the 
most consistent. There has been no 
real break in his development. From 
the outset of his career he had in him 
the makings of a neoclassicist. Al- 
ways to him the.construction of a 
work of art was the paramount in-| 
Letwat, and its eigboration a gpbordl- 
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nate task. That it does not always 
appear so is due to his prodigious 
ekill. His first ballet, “The Fire- 
Bird,” appears for instance a piece 
of romantic, picturesque and rhap- 
sodical writing, but actually its con- 
struction is for the most part almost 
as strict as that of “C(dipus Rex.” 
The material of the greater part‘of 
the work is contained in the interval 
of the tritone (C to F sharp in the 
key of C) which he divides harmoni- 
cally into consecutive thirds, minor 
and major (C-E flat; D-F sharp) and 
melodically into three’ steps and a 
leap (C, C sharp, D, F sharp; and 
inversions of this figure). 
Machinery Concealed 


This simple material is used prac- 
tically as Beethoven used “Thus 
Fate Knocks at the Door” in his 
Fifth Symphony. It is rarely absent 
from the score. The machinery at 
work is, however, concealed behind a 
veil of fantastic, evocative elabora- 
tion, and especially of piquant or- 
chestration, so that few hearers are 
aware that they are listening to any- 
thing so entirely classical. 

As time went on, and especially 
after “Le Sacre du Printemps,” he 
began to revolt against this elab- 
oration as being unessential to his 
work. And after his experience of 
the music of Pergolesi, out of which 
he made the “Pulcinella” ballet, he 
began to set himself the task of dis- 
pensing with it. But the construction 
was the same with Stravinsky the 
romantic as it is now with Stra- 
vinsky the neoclassicist, except that 
the latter naturally reveals a greater 
maturity. 

Of other sections of this wide- 
spread movement the most genuine 
are the English, represented by 
Vaughan Williams with his Con- 
certo “Accademico,” Holst with his 
Fugal Concerto for flute, oboe and 
strings, and’ some of their juniors, 
notably William Walton in his pres- 
ent phase; and the Italians, whose 
most attractive representative is 
Vittorio Rieti, who boldly takes for 


his model] Rossini where others have 
gone back to Bach, and, like his 
prototype, masks under a jovial and 
exhilarating exterior a _ technical 
prowess that imposes respect. His 
countryman, Casella, inclines more 
to virtuosity, in which his mastery 
of all the methods now in use gives 
him an advantage, but Rieti always 
conveys an impression of buoyant 
spontaneity. If it is deceptive, then 
he must be a master of simulation. 


Purpose and Outcome 


Music lovers are asking two ques- 
tions about neoclassicism, concern- 
ing respectively its purpose and its 
outcome. The former is easier to 
answer than the latter. One could 
say, for instance, that the revulsion 
experienced by Stravinsky against 
methods of elaboration which con- 
ceaied the basic structure was in 
reality a reflection, in the individual, 
of what the whole world of music 


was experiencing. The tidal wave. 


of harmonic and instrumental inno- 
vation had risen to such a height 
that it threatened to submbegre all 
else. The decade, or, to be exact, the 
11 years that had elapsed between 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Le Sacre 
du Printemps,” and had also wit- 
nessed the production of “Pierrot 
Lunaire” had been so strenuous as 
to cause a feeling akin to consterna- 
tions And the return to Bach, to Han- 
del, to Scarlatti, to Purcell, and per- 
haps even to Rossini, provided one. 

But what this portends is a much 
more speculative matter. It may be 
that, as the advent of Hellenism was 
prefaced by a wave of archaism in 
the older empires of the East, this 
archajsm heralds an entirely new 
point of departure in music. In fact, 
that is most likely, for signs of de- 
cadence have not been lacking, and 
social conditions, to which the arts 
must inevitably respond, have com- 
pletely changed within a compara- 
tively short time. This wave of 
archaism is more significant ‘han 
any of the preceding excesses that 
led to it. 

But what the new dispensation is 
to be is beyond the wit of man to 
foresee. Nor is it likely to manifest 
itself in recognizable forra for many 
years yet. 


Musical B lography 


Berlin 

USICAL biographies are con- 
sidered the most popular 

type of books on music. The 
average music lover is stirred by 
curiosity about the career of his 
favorite composer. Being accustomed 
to see in his musical hero a man 
very different from himself in all re- 
spects, he is eager to find out these 
differences, but is not less interested 
to discover some intimate connec- 
tions between the musician and him- 
self. For, after all, the composer is 
human, with virtues and shortcom- 
ings. Thus the reader is at the same 
time flattered and consoled. But on 
the other hand he hopes to see a 
bridge built from the man to the 


|work. For people generally believe 


that everything a great master has 
lived and felt must necessarily be 
expressed in his music. 

With regard to all this, the art of 
musical biography has been devel- 
oped. From Palestrina to Richard 
Strauss we have a long series of 
musical biographies. Of course, some 
contemporaries are still waiting for 
the illustrator of their work. It is, 
however, open to question whether 
the custom of eulogizing contem- 
porary composers in essays and books 
has not been a little’overdone. Fo1 
it will always be difficult to decide 
whether a living musician will sur- 
vive his present fame, and whether 
his work deserves as much space as is 
generally devoted to him. Only very 
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By ADOLF WEISSMANN 


few composers in every epoch, and 
particularly in one so critical as the 
present, can claim the right to be 
made the object of wider discussion. 


Schubert Biographies 


It is the Schubert anniversary. that 
prompts these thoughts, which, by 
the way, ought to be very obvious to 
all those who are really concerned 
with music. This year is particularly 
rich in Schubert biographies. We 
have one by Paul Stefan, the Vien- 
nese writer, who endeavors to make 
the most popular of composers even 
more popular, availing himself of 
resend researches made on the sub- 
ect 

Another book, on Schubert’s “Lied,” 
written by Felix Giinther, claims to 
be absolutely necessary to the singer. 
Its author is convinced that he pos- 
sesses the secret of justly interpret- 
ing Schubert’s songs, which, he de- 
clares, have always been rendered 
very differently from what their com- 
poser aimed at when writing them. 
The audacity of Felix Giinther is 
really astonishing and not 
least justified. Can Schubert be mis- 


in the, 


understood? We really think it im- : 


possible. For 
melodic line seems to exclude 
misunderstanding, though in certain 


moments he acquired unheard-of dra- | 


matic force. The more simple a com- 
poser is, the more difficult to explain 
his work by means of spoken or writ- 
ten language. No less simple is the 
life of Franz Schubert. It was fully 
dedicated to writing music, and too 
short to allow him any departure 
from his artistic path. 


Role of Imagination 
Imagination should play a great 


part in a musical biography, which\ 
disciplined sense of humor and a 


ought to be an art work. Theimagina- 
tive faculty of the biographer has to 
read, not only between the lines of 
the music, but also behind the facts 
of the career of the master. That 
does not mean that the biographer 
has to become a novelist. It would 
be difficult to go further in scholarly 
researches, but it would be possible 
to draw from the facts other conclu- 
sions than have been gathered from 
them. 

Let us try to discover the human 
element in the work of a master 
with sharper eyes than has been 
done. The enormous value of Bach’s 
compositions lies open both to our 
understanding and to our feeling. 
Many performers do their best to 
express it. 
to find out’ the human sources from ' 
which his work came? The wonder 
of Mozart remains no less wonderful 
than before, in spite of all we know 
about his life and his work. As a 
biographer of Chopin I refrain from 
saying anything about him. Robert 
Schumann, whose romanticism came 


| from the double source of poetry and 


music, is a great problem. For Wag- 
ner much has been done. Liszt, how- 
ever, is too favorable for novelists, 
such as Guy de Pourtalés. 


Progress Shown 


The productive act itself has to be 
made clear as far as possible. Of 
course, there always will remain 
problems to be solved in the work 
of genius. Most happily, not every- 
thing in: art can be calculated, as 
we are sometimes given to believe. 


| Inspiration and intuition are won- 


derful things. We may come very 
near them, if we are endowed with 
an imaginative faculty, keeping at 
a certain distance from the com- 
poser, but ready to listen to his 


| secrets. 


The greater number of musical 
writers are to be reproached with | 
lack of imagination. Musicology is, 
on the whole, a subject of very nar- 


‘row views, though in recent times 


some progress has been made in this 
respect. This is proved, for instance, 
by Guido Adler’s History of Music, 
in which only unity is missing. 
Musicology’ must become a living 
art. Scholarship must not, by the 
amount of knowledge it affords, 
darken the eye of the scholar, who 
must never cease to be a spectator. 
Musical biography as an art can do 
much to give an ee to music- 


ology. 


the simplicity of his ; 
any | 


But what has been done | to represent an individuality as well 
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The Ravinia Opera 


MACBETH 


SPECIAL FROM MoNITOR BUREAU 
Chicago 
HE two final additions to the. 
seventeenth season of Ravinia 
Opera, which will end with the 
traditional Labor Day gala bill, were 
“Don Pasquale” and “La Traviata.” 
The former had not been given there 
for several summers, and the cast 
which sang it recently for Louis 
Eckstein’s delighted patrons was in 
some respects unfamiliar. Miss Flor- 
ence Macbeth had the r6éle of Norina, | 
which she acted with archness and 
an unsuspected flair for the shrew- 
ish comedy of the second act. Her 
winsOmeness was not so surprising 
an element in her performance; 
Miss Macbeth is a shrewd artist 
who understands how to supplement 
her vocal recitude with neatness of 
appearance and brightness of de- 
meanor. Her general routine capa- 
bility typified the mood in which the 
performance was given, though in 
some instances personal genius lent | 
high lights to the evening. 

Tito Schipa, by the very sufficiency 
of his style, in which vocal beauty 
represents itself as a final generosity 
on the part of an exceedingly intel- 
ligent musician, held aloft a standard 
of workmanship which was not the 
less noticeable because it was unob- 
trusive. The part of Ernesto is not 
a conspicuous one, but Mr. Schipa 


i 


made it so. It corresponds to that 
of Arthur de Sirval, in “Linda de! 
Chamounix,.” which Mr. Schipa last 
winter at the Auditorium raised to} 
a point of such quiet distinction. In ' 
each of these tenor parts, Donizetti 
represented the suaver, more reflec- | 
tive and, indeed, now slightly cryptic | 
phase of his talent for romantic 
song. In each of them he provided 
relief for the vagaries of his other 
characters and for the more florid 
terms in which he couched their 
réles. In each 6f them Mr. Schipa 
appears as the unapproachable ex- 
ponent of their secrets. 


The Don Pasquale 
Mario Basiola, the Malatesta, has 
a fine baritone voice, a sufficiently 


commendable skill in ornate song. 
He rings none of these assets to a 
point\ of genuine distinctiveness, 
however. Vittorio Trevisan, the Don 
Pasquale, is One of those well-sea- 
soned simgers who were well-trained 
before me became well-seasoned. 
There are certain laws, whereby he 
tests all he attempts to do with his 
peerless buffo \art. He is a legitimate 
comedian, and \he is also one of the 
most popular in; Chicago, because his 
geniality, his deftness, his droll hu- 


mor, his remarkably cordial talent 
‘for improvisation, all blend together 


as a highly polished comic style. 

Each of the principals had some- 
thing of the compic style in common 
with all the rest, and thus the per- 
formance gained) much in homoge- 
neity, brilliant as its separate facets 
remained. It had, other distinguish- 
ing aspects. It was delightful to hear 
a really beautiful \sc ore played with! 
s0 much verve as (the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Gonducted by Gen- 
naro Papi, found for its simple but 
still arresting nuances. The Ravinia 
chorus, carefully chosen from among 
the ranks of the Metfopoltan Opera’s, 
plus a few discreef} additions from 
the Chicago Opera’s, has a quality 
all its own. Almost jall its members 
loom up as individuialities when oc- 
casion will only permit them to do 
so. The famous opening chorus of 
the fourth scene of ‘Don Pasquale,” 
wherein the benedig¢t’s bewildered 
ménage excitedly discuss the havoc 
his new wife has wrought in the 
drawing room, is one of its tradi- 
tional masterpieces. henever “Don 
Pasquale” is sung at) Ravinia, this 
scene is repeated; it fs the only en- 
|core known to the repertoire, which 
is just tribute to the\ excellence of 
a tirelessly eager enseynble. 

“La Tray 4 


Mr. Papi, who had sP animating a 
sense of what constitu is the beauties 
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of Donizetti's style, proved some- 
what unsympathetic to the grace of 
the one Verdian score still capable | 
of indicating a similarity between 
the “grand old man” of opera and 
his gifted forerunner. Mr. Papi 


amply displayed the brilliance of 
“La Traviata,” but he did not do 
much to reveal its delicacy, or to 
convey that, given the form in which 
Verdi wrote it, it does provide a 
constant and sometimes touching 
commentary upon the story told on 
the stage. 

Miss Queena Mario, however self- 
contained in the face of Violetta’s 
tribulations, was at any: rate ex- 
plicit in marking their course and 
their causes. Vocally she was able 
to contribute many brilliant mo- 
ments, and her performance was ap- 
plauded by a large Saturday night 
audience, though her voice was often 
tremulous and her intonation was 
frequently incorrect. Giuseppe Dan- 
ise, as the elder Germont, gave a 
studied and rather fulsome perform- 
ance, in which, however, he made 
gome notable comments on the char- 
acter.. Mr. Danise’s habit of de- 
railing his phrases, in order to 
dwell upon some note he affection- 
ately regards, has not grown prepos- 
sessing during the summer. Some 
colorful bits were supplied by singers 
in minor parts, and the dancing of 
Miss Ruth Page, Edwin Strawbridzge 
and their corps de ballet was grate- 
fully applauded. 


As a whole, however, the perform- 


ance lacked unity and distinction, 
and, just as this production afforded | 
an antithesis to that of “Don Pas- 
quale,” so Mr. Schipa’s performance ; 
in it as Alfredo struck the directly 
opposite note to his admirably re-| 
strained performance as_ Ernesto. | 
Mr. Schipa is equally a fine per- 
former, in any part he sings. Where 
he accedes to the style of “Don Pas- 
quale,” he embraces that of “La 
Traviata.” He is alive with enthusi- 
asm and enjoyment, throughout the 
opera. 
Recent repetitions have largely) 
involved the Italian repertoire. The 
series of Monday night concerts has | 
been abandoned since the first week | 
of the season, as Mr. Eckstein has | 
found it profitable to bill “extra” 
performances of opera in their place. 


‘Both the Thursday and the Sunday 


series of orchestral matinées have 
been continued with great success. 


An Organ 


Marathon 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


Portland, Me. 
RNEST WHITE is but one of 
the badge-wearers represent- 
ing the National Association of 
Organiets, that has been holding its 
twenty-first annual convention here 
the past week. He is treasurer of 
the organization, and his name comes | 
early in the list of officers as printed | 
in the N. A. O. program book; and 


that is perhaps why I looked him up, | 


the | 
as a 


paying my res6pects to 
the secretary, 


after 
president and 


going on. 

Of course, the thing formally and 
officially in progress was the conven- 
tion itself; the sessions, in other 
words, scheduled in the pamphlet. 
But the real affair in musical assem- 
blages, I have found, does not always 
prove that which is blocked out by a 
committee and itemized on a time- 


‘ing, at the smallest count, 
likely person to tell me what was | man, 


table. Rather it transpires 1s the 


comment of some zealous worker and | 


possibly one of the! ; 
‘quaintance with 


careful observer, 
younger members, like Mr. White. 
Tell me what such a one as he is 
and 
what he remarks casually before a 
but 
before any meeting, 
report what is 
con- 


lets go unsaid 
‘and I will faithfully 
uppermost in the convention 
sciousness. 

On the Ground Floor 

“Here,” said Mr. White, when I 
met him at the Kastland, in the patio, 
or whatever the architects of modern 
hotels cal] their entrance halls, “I 
will let you in on the ground floor.” 

On the ground floor we stood, in- 
deed, a tiled terrace or two above | 
the level of High Street; but that 
merely symbolized the _ situation. 
What he meant appeared in a book- 
let he handed me, a copy of the 40 
organ recitals which Lynnwood Far- 
nam is giving in New York the com- 
ing season, or rather, 20 pairs of 
proprams, covering completely the 
organ works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

“But,” protested I, “Mr. Farnam 
himself sent me one of these some 
weeks ago.” 

“Ont” 

All the same, I accepted the book | 
with profound thanks. For I real- 
ized that I was in on the ground 
floor of organ music in America 
right here. The most significant or- 
ganist’s enterprise in all the United 
States next winter, I-have no doubt, 
is Farnam’s scheme for presenting 
Bach in entirety in his recital courses 
at the Church of the Holy Commu- 
nion. That is the sort of undertak- 
ing they would all fain accomplish, 
had they Farnam’s. technical grasp, 
musical learning and popular fol- 
lowing. Farnam has not been in at- 
tendance at the convention; where- 
fore, the foremost artist of the N. A. 
O., I for my part believe—and yet, 
let us wait until those 40 recitals 
so boldly outlined in the book are 
concluded. 


Farnam as Shacher 


Last spring, Mr. Farnam, in his 
character of teacher, admitted me to 


| career 
' veloped 
States, he may be described as thor- 


some pupils’ practice at the Curtis | 


Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
He made some remarks to me on 
organ registration and gave some 


hints to his apprentices on the play- | 


ing of Bach that I would have taken 
dowa to reproduc? in print, but that 
they happened to be more in the line 
of studio talk than of general discus- 
sion. 

But when I come now to put what 
he said with what Mr. White said, 
I see that Mr. White is an out and 
out Farnamite. For that matter, I- 
surmise that every American organ- 
ist is, or would like to be, one. 
Which means nothing in the way 
of partisanship or hero-worship, 
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mulling over, ; @ear 


I fancy, 


' from 
| heard him play. 


Scarcely, methinks, 
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oniy signifies that an 
to pass in the United 


either; but 
organist today, 


States as a master in contrast with a | 


mere virtuoso, must know much 
about all national schools of organ- 
playing and understand how to ap- 
ply their methods in his own per- 
formance. 
Historie Types 

To begin with, 
toric types of instrument, compris- 
the Ger- 
the French, and the British. 


| Then there are the Canadian and 


| American types which have come 
‘into evidence and influence in recent 


decades. American organists who have 
studied in Europe are usually familiar, 
I should say, with German and French 
traditions of tone, as well as of 
technique. Less commonly, I am 
inclined to think, have they ac- 
the British tradi- 
But a player to come anywhere 


mastering the whole thing 
ought to have his ear attuned and 


tion. 


‘his hand trained according to Rhein- 
and not | 


Merger, Guilmant and Best, 
one of the three left out. Farnam, 
has something of them all; 
and then, having been started on his 

and having de- 


in Canada 
his powers in the United 


oughly and authentically equipped. 
Or, if we like, we may drop the 


name of Farnam out and may substi- 
‘tute that of any other distinguished 
| representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists that we wish. earned, success. 
To be venturesome, I would propose | 
'that of White, 


though I am unable 
to support my case by argument 
performance, never having 
But really and truly 
the organ ever played? 
as the piano is 
played and as the violin is played. 
The music of Bach, as composed in 


now, is 


form of choral prelude and fugue, ! 


LOUISE GERARD-THIERS 


does, granted, come through some- 


.times exhilaratingly. Now and again 


I have been fairly persuaded that it 


' was played, more especially when the 


French manner asserted itself. 

Have we not, by the way, the 
Italian school to reckon with in 
speaking of the organ and its music? 
The convention gave a hint that we 
have, in presenting Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone at one of its after- 
noon recitals at the City Hall. The 
convention availed itself much, 


Hall Auditorium, 

Raymond Cronham, 
organist of Portland, have an after- 
noon, Alexander McCurdy Jr., and 
Charles Peaker share an evening, 
and Henry S. Fry divide another 
evening’s time with 
Men’s Singing Club, the Women’s 
Choral Society, and May Korb, so- 


letting Charles 


Why Alert Piano Buyers 
Ask This Question First... 


ODAY, the first question asked of 

piano salesmen everywhere is: 
“What make is the piano action?” 
No longer do careful purchasers buy 
pianos with unknown piano actions! 


They have learned that piano satis- 
faction depends largely upon the qual- 
ity of the action. They have also found 
out that prominent makes of pianos 
contain the famous Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action. Your insistence on a 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped piano. 
assures you a quality instrument, a 
profitable investment and permanent 
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heard with amazement 


'entine. The teller recounts this anec- 


| final 
‘most touching commiseration. 


there are the his- | - ‘ 
‘marching song to a soldier. 


she should murmur this song auto- 


| exaggerated 


| know 
' gramophone record, 
‘are the 


in- | 
deed, of the Austin organ in the City | 


the municipal | 


the Portland | 


A Tradition Questioned 


By EMILE V 


Paris 

HE competitive examinations in 
opéra and opéra-comique of the 
Conservatoire offer all sorts of 
advantages to the listeners. First of 
all, they enable us to hear fragments 
of works which none of our lyric the- 
aters would ever dream of giving and 
which are often extremely interest- 
ing. This way of extracting and iso- 
lating a scene from a well-known 
work allows One more easily to. ex- | 
amine it and draw therefrom unex- | 
pected impressions. | 
The performance of “Faust,” for! 
example, possesses a rather interest- | 
ing problem that deserves to be stu- 
died by musicians. When Marguerite, 
very curious to know “who this 
young man was,” installs herself at 
her spinning wheel so as the better 
to think about the handsome un-| 
known who had so gallantly greeted | 
her, she begins to sing, as everyone 


knows, the “Lament of the King of | 


Thulé.” | 

How should this little piece be | 
sung? The professors of the Con-| 
servatoire have no hesitation. 
make Marguerite tell this story as/|§ 
though it were a romantic episode 
this very 
moment by the impressionable Val- 


dote with warm interest. It is with a 
trembling, moved voice that the singer | 
makes allusion to the tears that filled | 
the king’s eyes, every time he drank 
from his bowl of embossed gold. She 
stifles a sob at the moment when the 
bowl trembles in his hands, and she 
reaches the climax of distress in the 
ritardando indicative of, the 


Value of the Tradition 
What is this tradition worth?.Has | 
|Marguerite the right to tell us this | 
story, staging and “decorating” it) 
as if she were interpreting a ee" 
in a song recital? Is not the situa-/| 
tion entirely different and does it not | 
make quite other demands? When 
she puts her foot on the pedal of | 
her spinning wheel and hums her 
little song, Marguerite is thinking. 
much more about the noble stranger 


| 


she has just met than of the legen-| 


dary sovereign whose story she is 
telling us. She should sing this clas- 
sical lament as reuechanically and 
distractedly as a “midinette’” hum- 
ming Maurice Chevalier’s latest suc- 
cess while she trims a hat, think- 
ing of the attractive shop assistant 
with whom she danced yesterday at 
Robinson's. It is a working song 
that she has repeated 300 times over, 
the words of which have no more 
meaning for her than those of a 
Actually, 


matically between her lips to show 
that she is thinking of something 
quite different. The theatrical and 
interest that she _ be- 
stows on each word of the song is 
surely a misreading? 

What do the professionals of our 
lyric stage think about it, and what 
think the countless Marguerites who, 
every night, the whole world over, 
attack this famous page, which is | 
moreover, a charming 
ciously written and deserves the loss 


.of a few moments in which to con- 


sider its better interpretation. 
“The Revellers” 

“The Revellers” are in Paris. One 
after another, obeying the impera- 
tive call of the distant crowds who 
their voices through’ the 
the artists who 
of the phonograph 
capitals of Europe. 
turn applauded Paul 
Jack Hylton’s or- 
chestras, Warine’s Pennsylvanians, 
the singers Layton and Johnstone 
and finally the five virtuosos known 
by the name of ‘“Revellers,”’ who 
are winning considerable, and well 


“stars 
traverse the 
Paris has in 
Whiteman’s and 


The “Revellers” have playeds¢ a 
considerable part in the spreading 
of mechanical music in France. They 
have been a veritable revelation to 
many of our musicians. It is they 
who have converted an incalculable 
number of our contemporaries to 
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the record. Many of our countrymen, 
indeed, proved systematically hostile, 
not only to the ideal of the talking - 
machine, but also to its repertory. 
Jazz and Negro music was spoken 
of only with scorn. Now, the vocal 
quartets of the “Revellers” appeared 
so musical, so distinguished in writ- 
ing. so ingenious in harmgny and so 
well thought-out in tone color, that 
their fame spread like a puff of 
powder. Records such as “Dinah” 
or “Blue River’ made the most aus- 
tere composers realize that synco- 
pated music deserved to be studied 
with attention and might provide 
means of expression that would be 
very interesting. 


Parisians Surprised 
The most amusing part of the ad- 
venture was that the “Revellers” 
converted our public to the technique 
of Negro music because everykody 


' supposed that these singers with the 


cooing voices were as black as the 
ebony of their piano. Willy-nilly, the 
Revellers” have been the victorious 
champions of “mechanical art.” It 
was therefore a great surprise and, 
it must be confessed, a sort of dis- 
appointment to Parisians, when they 
found themselves confronted by five 
perfectly white gentlemen who com- 
posed the illustrious troupe. 

We were also a little surprised by 
the youth of the tenor and the ac- 
companist, who intervene from time . 
to time in such a pleasing, unex- 
pected way in the vocal ensemble of 
their companions, by slipping in, 
with astonishing neatness, an inter- 
jection, a sigh or a murmur that con- 
stitute musical accents of perfect in- 
geniosity and taste. In the vocal 
by these very well 
disciplined artists, the pianist-singer 
plays the indispensable réle of the 
percussion, which adds_ to the 
straight tones the relief. the bite and 
the “scrunch” necessary to a good 
| bal ance of sound. 

A Singing Lesson 

“The “Revellers ” gave the best of 
our professionals an admirable sing- 
ing lesson. Their intimate art seemed, 
theoretically, bound to suffer by pres- 
entation in a place so vast as the 
Empire. Would not the subtlety of 
their nuances evaporate in this monu- 
mental frame? Nothing of the sort 
Without in any way changing their 
technique, without forcing § their 
voices, by the sole virtue of careful 
articulation and excellent production. 
the five virtuosos managed without 
any difficulty to fill the whole great 
vessel of the music hall. Not a word 
of-their delicate compositions was 
lost, not an inflection of their supple 
language. 
| What a lesson for 
‘comic opera singers 
often, think themselves obliged to 
bellow so as to make themselves 
heard. In the art of singing, volums 
| does not play the decisive part that 
_professionals are too often tempted 
to give it. Accent and contrast have 
much more efficacy, as we have al- 
ready had the opportunity to notice 
‘in the techpique of theater orchestra 
conductors. The “Revellers” gave us 
another clear proof. Let us have the 
wit to be grateful to them for this 
good deed amidst so many others. 
For, in the education of our contem- 
'poraries’ ears, these tiptop artists 
will have played an effective’ part 
in proving to the most sophisticated 
hearers that, on a theme of light 
music, One can embroider so many 
spicy arabesques and graft such a 
large number of exquisite harmonies 
that one can succeed in drawing 
from the humblest fox-trot a little 
masterpiece of chamber music. 
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On Doffing the Hat 


3 ERE are as many ways of 
_. || doffing the hat as there are of 


% 


” donning it—and as many again. 
For a man “does” his hat “on” (for 
the most part) in private; but he 
“does” it “off” in the presence of 


~. another—unless he be like the very 
perfect knight who, “beholding his 


own shadow, which the skirt of his 

‘cloak hanging low made like the 

‘shadow of a woman, doffed his bon- 

“net to that dull image of himself, 
‘For,’ said he, ‘it hath the show of 
a true lady, and I must give it the 
show of a true knight.’ And so he 
did down the road.” 

In the Hatters’ Journal there are 
doubtless set forth from time to 
time rules to be followed if one 
would doff his hat correctly. Doubt- 
less also; in the manuals of etiquette 

‘go popular in Shakespeare’s day, 
there were full instructions in this 
most exacting performance: the 

““Gyll’s Horn-Book” contains none. 
But, having read neither the former 

.nor the latter, I will say nought of 
-$t. Besides, my object is not to set 

forth how hats should be doffed, but 
how they are. 

’ The open-air man doffed his hat to 
nature from the year he was free of 
his mother’s ordering (or before, if 
she too was nature wise), and he 
goes always bareheaded in respect to 
Her. But of him I do not speak: I 
was never present at such a flinging- 
away. For you may be sure such a 
doffing was not as a man doffs his 
Sunday liwt to a neighbor. If it went 
not over a cliff, onto the spines of a 
thorn bush or, at the nearest, into a 
deep horse pond, he was no true 
worshiper of Her. And that is waste- 
ful. Nor do I speak of those who doff 
their hats to Her or to another, as it 
were by proxy, letting the invisible 
hands of the winds do what their own 


hand (left or right), in true “doffing,” 
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would do. Least of all do I speak of 
those who walk a street bareheaded, 

* hat borne in hand, to save the labor 
of doffing it so often where there are 
so many ladies whose acquaintance 
claims the courtesy. 

_“Doffing,” as it is done, may be 
classified; for instance, as Touch- 
stone classifies the Lie: 
Courteous, the Doff Friendly, the Doff 
Perfunctory, the Doff Peremptory, 

- and soon. It may be classified along 
other lines,-as the Doff Full and the 


Doff Half; or again by the time of 


‘ day, as the Noon Doff, the Monday 
Morning Doff and the others. But this 
_ is no more an Encylopedia of Doff- 
ing than it is a Book of Rules for 
Doffing; and all classification is ar- 
_bitrary. When you try to force 
things into compartments, you realize 
- how lively things are. If I penned 
off my Time-Doffs, just as I thought 


. all settled and labeled, I should find 


one little Doff scuttling from its cate- 
gory to join another, or a third gam- 
_boling truantly in the open, free of 


_ any category. 


We all know how the felt hat is 


; doffed, either loosely by the brim, or 
_. courteously by the crown, preserv- 
»» ing the trench in the top. The silk 


see less often—though, well 


se SE 
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the Doff 


t has a princely, almost an 
ha cy 
of a bowler is a 
The stiff 
— |\three-tome novel—I have seen him, 


brim allows for speed of elevation 
and replacement, but the spherical 
stiff crown forbids dignity. The thing 
is done and over, and the man below 


‘it still hurrying to his business. The 


cloth cap cannot be doffed: it can 


only be pulled off. It slouches too 
much—in a friendly, bachelor way, 
not altogether to be condemned. It 
has a lounging, slippered air, as of 
one in his own ‘‘den” wherever he 
may be, one, indeed, to “whom the 
whole world is his “den.” And one 
does not doff hats in a friend’s “den”: 


one puts one’s feet on the‘mantelipiece 


—and that is a very different affair. 

Of doffing of hats in history, we 
have no doubt that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, having laid his cloak in 
the puddle for his sovereign’s feet to 
walk dry-shod over, doffed his 
feathered bonnet with that full semi- 
circular sweep which we see now 
only with actors both on and off the 
stage. We can only hope that the 
feather was not swept through 
a puddle. But’ as we are as- 
sured now that the whole tale is 
certainly not history, Wwe can 
breathe again for the good knight’s 
feather—and cloak. But it was a 
good story. Henry Bolingbroke, 
banished from England, makes his 
departure (as recorded in “Richard 
II”) the opportunity for a similar 
sweep of the hat and lowering of the 
knee, but this time with an humbler 
object for his courtesy: 


Off goes his bonnet to an oyster- 
wench; 

A brace of draymen bid God speed 
him well, 

And had the tribute of his supple 
knee, 

With “Thanks, my countrymen, my 
loving friends.” 


More riotous “doffings” are re- 
ported by 3 Gent. from the corona- 
tion of Anne Boleyn in “Henry 
VIII’: 


Such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff 
tempest, 
As loud, and to as many tunes: hats, 


cloaks, 

(Doublets, I think) flew up; and had 
their faces 

Been loose this day they had been 
lost. Such joy 

I never saw before. 


This leads us on to the question: 
To whom are hats doffed? The great 
Dr. Johnson, asked in an off-guard 
moment.for extempore verses, gave 
his interlocutor the lines 


I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand; 

And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand; 


but he did not satisfy the curiosity 
of an inquisitive generation by add- 
ing whether he doffed his own in 
courtesy, or the other man donned 
his in sympathy. 


To descend still lower in the scale 
of humility, I have seen an elderly 
earl, walking from his morning 


service at the village church in the. 


full panoply. of argent spats and 


lane straight (it would seem) from 
some Victorian tailor’s plate or 


I say, check in his stride, halt 
solemnly at a. yellow celandine, 
sweep his fine hat from his finer 
forehead and bow with the majesty 
of an Ajax above it, for its. simple 
beauty and its beautiful simplicity. 
A. A. LeM. S. 


Sea Water Color 


For weeks one hears the chuckle 
of pleasure in every ripple and sees 
the smile on the countless smooth 
hollows—to paraphrase in two lines 


the. untranslatable two words of 
ZEschylus—to one day of gales. And 
not every gale frowns upon one; in 
some the jolly boisterous wind comes 
riding on heavy clouds with gleam- 
ing white summits down a deep blue 
sky, and crests of foam as white 
roar on the steep acclivities of the 
seas, whose wrinkles are softened 
by a shining gossamer veil of spin- 
(drift, on whose thin ridges fires of 
emerald dance, and on whose wide 
backs a thousand streaks of foam 
weave slowly changing patterns... . 
So far I have spoken of the sea as 
if it had no colour of its own beyond 
the inky blue of reflected and the 
emerald of transmitted light, be- 
cause I do not know if pure sea- 
water has any other colour. But 
Sea-water, as one actually observes 
it, may be of almost any colour. 
Sometimes it is inexplicable, as the 
turquoise blue that I have seen twice 
ar the Falkland Islands and once 
in the Mediterranean; sometimes it 
may be due to mud ploughed up 
from a nearby shoal by a passi..g 
iceberg, as a certain wonderful green 
off Staten Island; and the black off 
the African coast may have been 
blown ‘sand from the Sahara, or the 
outpourings of a submarine volcano. 
But the quantity of mineral matter 
suspended in the open ocean is 
nothing to that of living organisms, 
which in their swarms affect not 
only the colour but the form of the 
waters. Here you may see a narrow 
streak of yellow foam stretching in 
a straight line to both horizons; a 
strip of gelatinous specks extended 
thus by a current, or perhaps by 
some peculiarity of their generation. 
Or a belt of oily calm cut like a 
swathe through a’ rippling meadow, 
in which only a few jelly-fish may be 
visible, but you suspect that it is 
caused by invisibly small creatures, 
unless indeed it is the wake of the 
greatest of all creatures, the 
whale. ... a 
If one looks down into calm -vater 
with the sun overhead, his beams 
caught on the swimming motes, 
strike a solid shaft of light through 
the deep blue, in which glitter the 
iridescent spangles of a tiny Beroé, 
and blue and gold plates of metallic 
lustre caught in smaller particles of 
jelly; a feast of colour at high noon. 
At night, though -by no means on 
every night, and less frequently, it 
seems to me, in the Tropics, the 
colours are replaced by lights 
thrown out by these and other or- 
ganisms; sometimes, though I have 
never seen it thus, so closely packed 


that the whole sea is luminous.— 
Conon O Brien, in “From Three 
Yachts.” 7 


~silk. hat, pacing a green 


Museum in Paris is the fif- 

teenth- century tapestry from 
the chateau of Bouseac giving in 
picture the medieval romance of the 
unicorn. A panel is reproduced here. 
Other panels have the same figures, 
the lion and the unicorn, the 
creatures and birds, banners with 
three crescents, and the flowering 
plants, in different positions and at- 
titudes according to the unfoldment 
of the story. The tapestry is not 
only remarkable for its rich color- 
ing, but also for the exceeding grace 
of its composition and the delicacy 
of workmanship. Each panel is a 
woven poem, and each panel ie lovely 
enough and intricate enough to war- 
rant long study. In the one given 
here the lady is playing a musical iu- 
strument of the period, clearly a 
form of organ, and the unicorn ap- 
pears utterly pacific. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Cluny Museum is one of the most 
fascinating in the world. There are 
more than twenty thousand objects 
in the museum—all producte of me- 
dieval art and industry. The build- 
ing itself, of late Gothic style with 
Renaissance influence, was con- 
structed at the close of the fifteenth 
century and has been left much a6 
it was originally built. Tapestries 
are displayed on many of the walls 
of the thirty rooms. Early French 
wood carvings, a German triptych of 
the early sixteenth century, ex- 
amples of goldsmiths’ work from the 
twelfth to sixteenth centuries, Italian 
bronzes, Hispano-Sicilian embroid- 
eries on velvet, Saxon candlesticks, 
a lantern from a Venetian galley, a 
sedan, musical instruments, French 
faience and Italian furniture, clocks, 
ivories, gargoyles, mosaics and hang- 
ings are present in amazing number. 

Long as the list is of the beautiful 
things to see, most visitora agree, 
however, that no one object brings 
more enjoyment in examining than 
this strange tapestry of the lion and 
the unicorn. Even among the most 
precious examples of medieval art, it 
is exceptional. 


The Galaxy or Milky 
Way 


Who, of all those who have turned 
their eyes to the stars, have not 
wondered at that mysterious cloud 
that twines its devious way across 
the sky like a river’s mist, awaiting 
the breath of the dawn-wind! And 
who, realizing that this veil that 
flutters across the heaven is woven 
of a myriad close-set suns, has not 
felt a sense of awe and reverence 
steal upon him? .. . 

The ancient Akkadians regarded 
the Milky Way as a “Great Serpent,” 
or “the River of the Shepherd's Hut,” 
and “the River of the Divine Lady.” 
. - - Aside from the resemblance of 
the Galaxy to a serpent, and a river, 
the most popular notion of it among 
all people and in every age has been 
to regard the Milky Way as a high- 
way amid the stars, the “Via Lactea” 
of the ancients. .. . | 
~The poets of all times have sung 
the praisés of this bright pathway of 
the skies. Manlius thus refers to it: 


Ox of the gems of the Cluny 


A way there is in heaven’s extended 
plain 

Which when the skies are clear is 
seen below 

And mortals by the name of milky 
know; 

The groundwork is of stars, through 
which the road 

Lies open to the Thunderer’s abode. 


In Shakespeare’s Merchant 


Venice we read: 


The floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb which 
thou behold’st, : 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed 
Cherubim. 


Sir John Suckling says: 


Her face is like the Milky Way i’ the 
sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a 
name, 


In Milton’s “Paradise Lost” there 
is this beautiful reference to the 
Galaxy: 


A broad and ample road whose dust 
is gold 

And pavement stars as stars to thee 
appear 

Seen in the Galaxy, that Milky Way 

Which nightly as a circling zone 

thou seest 
Powdered with stars.... 


When Galileo directed his newly 
invented telescope at the Galaxy, the 
mystery of its composition was 
solved.: Myriads of stars sttfewed the 
fields as he swept over the misty 
belt, their blended light causing the 
white effect the unaided eye reveals. 

Allen thus sums up our present 
knowledge of this remarkable object: 

“It covers more than one-tenth of 
the visible heavens, containing more 
than nine-tenths of the visible stars, 
and seems a vast zone-shaped nebula 
nearly a great circle of the sphere, 
the poles being in Coma and 
Cetue.”... 

In the constellation Cygnus, where 
the Milky Way is especially brilliant, 
there is a région about five degrees in 
breadth which contains, it is said, 
three hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand stars. : 

Professor Russell writing of this 
region says: ‘‘Here the Milky Way is 
crossed by a dark streak which im- 
mediately suggests a passing cloud. 
But, year in and. year out, On the 
clearest nights, the dark region is 
there. Its origin must be interstellar 
space—perhaps in an actual thinning 
of the stars of the Galaxy, perhaps 
in the ifterposition of some cosmic 
cloud of overwhelming vast dimen-. 
sions.” 

Many think the Galaxy a universe 
by itself and our sun one of its 
myriad stars. . 

“It remains the most wonderful 
sight that human eyes behold. The 
thought of its wonderful structure, 
the contemplation of the splendor 
proximity would afford, transcends 
the very limits of the human in- 
tellect, and gives us a mere glimpse 
in imagination .of the stupendous 
scale of a universe. of which our 
system is but:an infinitesimal atom.” 


—WriaM Trier Oxcort, -in “Star 
Lore of All Ages.” 
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Reproduced with Permission of Les Archives Photographiques ¢’Art et d'Histoire, Paris, 


Fifteenth Century Tapestry. From the Cluny Museum, Paris. ’ 


the Way 


I am richer for the feather of a 
bluebird’s wing, 

I am happier for the blossoms 

Making glad the spring. 

I am better for the laughter 

Of a child I meet, 

Kinder for the “Thank you” 

Of a beggar in the street. 

I am stronger for my striving, 

Braver for defeat, 

And the bitter things when con- 
quered 

Make the sweet more sweet. 


SUZANNE McKELyvy. 


Along 


England 


To me, England is the country, and 
the country is England. And when 
I ask myself what I mean by Eng- 
land, when I think of England when 
I am abroad, England comes to me 
through my various senses—through 
the ear, through the eye, and through 
certain imperishable scents. I will 
tell you what they are, and there 
may be those among you who feel 
as I do. 

The sounds of England, the tinkle 
of the hammer on the anvil in the 
country smithy, the corncrakes on a 
dewy morning, the sound of the 
scythe against the whetstone, and the 
sight of a plough team coming over 
the brow of a hill, the sight that has 
been seen in England since England 
was a land, and may be seen in Eng- 
land long after the Empire has per- 
ished and every works in England 
has ceased to function, for centuries 
the one eternal sight of England. 
The wild anemones in the woods in 
April, the last load at night of hay 
being drawn down a lane as the 
twilight comes on, when you can 
scarcely distinguish the figures of 


the horses as they take it home to 
the farm, and above all, most subtle, 
most penetrating and most moving, 
the smell of wood smoke coming up 
in an autumn evening, or the smell 
of the scutch fires: that wood smoke 
that our ancestors, tens of thousands 
of years ago, must have caught on 
the air when they were coming 


home with the result of the day's, 


forage, when they were still nomads, 
and when they were still roaming 
the forests and plains of the conti- 
nent of Europe. . ... 

Nothing can be more touching 
than to see how the working man 
and woman after generations in the 
towns will have their tiny bit of 
garden if they can, will go to gar- 
déns if they can, to look at some- 
thing they have never seen as chil- 
dren, but which their ancestors knew 
and loved. The love of these things 
is innate and inherent in our people. 


It makes for that love of home, one 


of the strongest features of our race, 
and it is that that makes our race 
seek its new home in the Dominions 
overseas, where they have room to 
see things like this that they can no 
more see at home. It is that power of 
making homes, almost peculiar to 
our people, and it is one of the 
sources of their greatness.-They go 
overseas, and they take with them 
what they learned at home: love of 
justice, love of truth, and the broad 
humanity that are so characteristic 
of English people. — STanLeY . BALp- 
win, in “On England and Other Ad- 
dresses.” 


’ 


"Just som de begynte med sangen” 


Oversdttning av den pa denna sida fSrekommande engelska uppsatsen { 
Christian Science (Kristen Vetenskap) 


av Andra Kronikeboken, att 
Moabs barn och Ammons barn 
och andra med dem foérenade sig i 


ett anfall mot Juda. Fiendens uppen- 
bara 6vermakt och styrka och dess 
omatliga antal 


2 berattas i tjugonde kapitlet 


konung Josafat. Fran mansklig syn- 
punkt sett, var Judafolket maktlost 
gentemot fienden, och utsikterna till 
raddning forefollo mycket sma. Men 
Josafat talade med Gud och sade till 
Honom: "Vi forma intet mot denna 
stora hop, som kommer .emot oss”. 
Da han, under det han bad, i nagon 
man vann forst&else av Guds makt 
och karlek, tillade han: ’Utan till 
dig se vara Ogon”’. 


hjalp mot fiendens forenade styrka, 
sAvida hjalpen ej komme fr&n Gud. 
Ehuru de, manskligt sett, voro betyd- 
ligt underlagsna i antal, beredde de 
sig till forsvar och ryckte fram for 
att méta den annalkande fienden. 
Nar den forenade haren drog nar- 
mare, "stallde” konung Josafat "upp 
min, som skulle sjunga till Herrens 
ara” och g& "framfor den vapnade 
hiren” fér att "lova honom i helig 
skrud” och prisa Guds storhet och 
barmhartighet. Vi lasa, att "just som 
de begynte med sAangen och lovet”, 
upphorde de olika anfallande folken 
med sitt angrepp mot Juda, vande 
sig mot varandra och nedgjorde 
varandra fullstandigt. Nar Juda barn 
"kommo upp pa hdjden, varifran 
man kunde se ut Over 6knen”, voro 
inga fliender att se, ty "ingen hade 
undkommit” sitt eget straff. Och nar 
Juda barn n&dde den plats dar stri- 


den hade st&tt, funno de kostbara | 


i jamforelse med | 


‘aro av Gud. 


foljeslagare. Nar nAgon sjunger lov- 
sAinger om Guds godhet och makt, 
fortréstar han p& Gud och kan ej 
fortrosta pa falska gudar, som fram- 
bragts genom materiellt tankande. 


Nar det onda blivit ersatt med det | 


'goda, kan intet annat an gott bliva 
Judafolkets stridskrafter forfarade | 


resultatet. Darfor har uen 50m sjung- 
er, och saledes den som fortréstar, 
blott att samla in den rika lén, som 
ar utlovad 4t dem som Alska Gud. 
"All verklighet ar i Gud och Hans 
skapelse, harmonisk och evig. Det 
som Han skapar ar gott, och Han 
gor allt som gores. Darfor ar syn- 
dens, sjukdomens och dédens enda 
verklighet det hemska faktum, att 


| Overkligheter forefalla verkliga for 
| den manskliga, villfarande tron, tills 
Det fanns for detta lilla folk ingen | 


Gud berévar dem deras forkladnad. 
De aro icke sanna, emedan de icke 
Vi lara i Christian 
Science, att all det dédliga sinnets 
eller kroppens disharmoni far en 
illusion, som icke har vare sig verk- 
lighet eller identitet, ehuru den 
tyckes vara verklig och hava identi- 
tet.” S& skriver Mary Baker Eddy, 
upptackaren och grundaren av 
Christian Science, pA& sidan 472 av 
"Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures”, Om ock fienden kan 
tyckas vara maktig och fruktans- 
vard, dess art och styrka synas 6ver- 
valdigande och dess vapen se ut att 
vara fordarvbringande, stiger dock 
en jubelsAng upp frAn det hjiarta 
som fortréstar pa Gud, sA som Chris- 
tian Science lar. De som studera 
Christian Science fA lira, att allt 
som ar olikt det goda ar overkligt, 
osant, maktlést. Ar ej detta rik an- 
ledning till gladje? I den m&n man 


gar framA&t, ihardigt betygande san- | W1ppows, in “English Literature.” 


} 


adelstenar och andra dyrhara ting 1; ningen att det goda allena ar verk- | 


éverfiéd. Genom att fértrésta pA Gud! ligt och har makt, 


jublande d6ver 


med glada och tacksamma hjartan,| Guds godhet och barmhfrtighet, till-| 
hade de vunnit, icke endast beskydd | intetgéres tron pA att det finnes en | 


och raddning, utan aven OkKade till- | 


gangar. 

Sadana fiender som synd, sorg, 
sjukdom och fattigdom tyckas stun- 
dom férena sig till anfall mot oss, 
liksom "Ammons barn och Moab och 
folket fran Seirs bergsbygd” mot 
Juda. Fér den, som ej har vetskap 
om Guds godhet och makt, ar det ej 
latt att sjunga, nar en stor och sken- 
barligen évermiktig fiende tyckes 
st4 framfér honom. Likval skall fér- 
verkligandet av Guds allmakt och 
allnarvaro komma hjartat att sjunga, 
och d& hjartat sjunger, blir fruktan 
—den stérsta fienden av alla—tillin- 
tetgjord ty man kan ej sjunga om 
det allsmaktiga goda och p& samma 
ging vara radd fér en ond makt. En 
gladjefylld kunskap om Gud som 
allsma&ktig Karlek utesluter kunska- 
pen om en makt uppfylld av hat. 
Férst&éelsen avy Gud s&som Liv ute- 
sluter kunskapen om "den sista 
fienden”. Hat, hamnd, férbittring och 
darmed besliktade_kanslor finna in- 
tet att vassa sina pilar pA i det 
hjarta som sjunger om Gud; och dA 
deras pilar sakna ett mAl, falla de 


‘till marken, férgaves avskjutna och 


utan verkan. 

* Det finns intet rum fir de férsté- 
rande fienderna sor@ och saknad, 
modldéshet och tvive] { det sjungande 
hjartat, ty dari finns fértréstan och 
mod, vilka &ro lyckans och gladjens 


fiende av nAgot som helst namn eller | 


slag; och materiellt vittnesbérd, ej 
uppburet av tro och ej underblast av 
fruktan, forlorar sitt grepp. 
Fortrostan pA Guds villighet och 
form4ga att fralsa frAn allt ont, ar 
till stor del grunden till den lycka 
som kommer genom studiet av 
Christian Science, ty férst&elsen av 
Christian Science ar fdrst&elsen ay 
vad det vill saga att fértrésta pA 
Gud och demonstrera Hans allmakt 
och karlek; och dar tillit och fér- 
tréstan ar, dar ar férnéjsamhet och 
gladjé. Gladje, som bryter fram 1 
sAng under tider av stor fara, smarta 
eller sorg, ar bevis p& att den, som 
s& glader sig, fér sin befrielse fér- 
litar sig p& en makt, som han vet ej 
kan svika. Sann gladje fr resultatet 
av att halla blicken stadigt fast vid 
Gud, det goda, och det fértréstande 
hjartat ar det sjungande hjartat. 


Gratitude 


What can I do to pay? 
For every gift must bring 
A recompense some day. 
"Tis not enough to sing 
Of wonder and of grace, 
But I must make my road 
A flower-blooming place. 


—Lovurset Morcan Sut, in “The Hell- 
God and Other Poems.” 


“When they began to sing” 


Written For Tue CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


T IS yélated in the twentieth chap- 
| ter of II Chronicles that the chil- 

dren of Moab and the children of 
Ammon, and others with them, com- 
bined in an attack against Judah. 
The apparent greatness and strength | 
of the enemy, their vast number as 
compared with the forces of Judah, 
appalled King Jehoshaphat. Viewed 
from a human standpoint, the people 
of Judah were powerless to resist 
the foe, and prospects for deliver- 
ance looked very discouraging. How- 
ever, Jehoshaphat cOmmuned with 
God and said to Him, “We have no| 
might against this great company | 
that cometh against us.” Gaining 
some realization of the power and | 
love of God as he prayed, he added, | 
“But our eyes are upon thee.” 

There was no help for this small 
people against the united strength of 
the enemy except it came from God. 
Although to human sight they were 
greatly outnumbered, they made) 
preparation for defensive warfare | 
and went forward to meet the ap-| 
proaching foe. As: the allied army | 
drew nearer, King Jehoshaphat “ap- | 
pointed singers unto the Lord” to go) 
“before the army” to sing and to. 
“praise the beauty of holiness” and. 
the greatness and mercy of God. We) 
read that “when they began to sing | 
and to praise” the several aggressive | 
nations left off their attack on Judah | 
and turned against and utterly de-. 
stroyed one another. When the chil- 
dren of Judah “came toward the, 
watch tower in the wilderness” no | 
enemies were to be seen, for “none | 
escaped” their own wrath. When, 
they reached the place where the} 
conflict had been, the children of) 
Judah picked up precious jewels and; 
other valuable goods in abundance. | 
Trusting God with glad and grateful | 
hearts, they had experienced not’ 
only protection and deliverance, but | 
an increase in supply. 

Such enemies as sin, sorrow, sick- | 
ness, poverty, sometimes appear to) 
present a combined attack on us, 
as did “Ammon and Moab and mount 
Seir” upon Judah. For one who does 
not know of God’s goodness and | 
power, it is not easy to sing when a) 
great and apparently overwhelming | 
enemy seems to be confronting him. 
However, a realization of the omnip- | 
otence and omnipresence of God will | 
set the heart singing; and when the, 
heart sings, fear—the greatest enemy 
of all—is destroyed, for one cannot. 
sing of all-powerful good and be) 
afraid of an evil power at the same | 
time. Joyfully to know God as) 
omnipotent Love precludes a knowl- | 
edge of a power imbued with hate. 
The understanding of God as Life | 
precludes a knowledge of “the last | 
enemy.” Hate, revenge, resentment, 
and their kindred find nothing to 
barb their arrows in the heart that 
is singing of God; and, lacking a 


target, their arrows fall, spent and 
impotent. 

There is no room for the destruc- 
tive enemies of sorrow and bereave- 
ment, discouragement and doubt, in 
the singing heart, for therein are 
tound confidence and courage, which 
are the companions of joy and glad- 
ness. When one is singing praises of 
God’s goodness and power, one is 
trusting God and cannot be trusting 
in false gods engendered by material 
thinking. When evil is replaced with 
good, naught but good results...Then 
the singing, and, therefore. the trust- 
ing one has only to gather up the 
rich rewards promised to them that 
love God. 

“All reality is in God and His crea- 
tion, harmonious and eternal. That 
which He creates is good, and He 
makes all that is made. Therefore 
the only reality of sin, sickness, or 
death is the awful fact that unreali- 
ties seem real to human, erring be- 
lief, until God strips off their dis- 
guise. They are not true, because 
they are not of God. We learn in 
Christian Science that all inharmony 
of mortal mind or body is illusion, 
possessing neither reality nor iden- 
tity though seeming to be real and 
identical.” So writes Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, on page 472 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures.” Although the enemy 
may seem to be mighty and terrible, 
its nature and strength appear very 
great, its weapons look destructive, 
yet a song of joy wells up from the 
heart that trusts God in the way 
Christian Science teaches. Its stu- 
dents are learning that whatever is 
unlike good is unreal, untrue, power- 
less. Is not this ample cduse for 
rejoicing? As one marches forward, 
persistently affirming the truth that 
good alone is real and has power, 
rejoicing because of God’s goodness 
and mercy, the belief that there is 
an enemy of any name or nature is 
destroyed; and material evidence, 
with no belief to sustain it and no 
fear to inflate it, loses its hold. 

Trust in God’s willingness and 
ability to deliver from all evil ac- 
counts in large measuie for the hap- 
piness that comes with the study of 
Christian Science, for the under- 
standing of Christian Science is the 
understanding of how to trust God 
and to demonstrate His omnipotence 
and love; and where there is trust 
and confidence there is contentment 
and joy. Joy which breaks forth into 
song in time of great danger, pain, 
Or sorrow is proof that the one so 
rejoicing is depending for deliver- 
ance upon a power which he knows 
cannot fail. True rejoicing is the 
result of keeping one’s eyes stead- 
fastly on God, good; and the trusting 
heart is the singing heart. 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Swedish] 


Why Browning Is 
Difficult 


This brings us to the question why 
Browning is one of the hardest of, 
poets to read. It is curious that he 
who in his youth worshipped Shel- 
ley’s poetry ... should himself have | 
come to use diction that is often col-| 
loquial, harsh, disjointed and ob-| 
scure. No doubt Browning felt that 
the traditional kind of poetry was) 
wearing thin, and some new depar-'| 
ture in style was necessary. In any) 
case, Tennyson was there to supply 
melodious verse for those who 
wanted it. Browning had to express. 
himself in his own way, find words, | 
any words that came to his head, to 
clothe his thick-coming fancies.... 
If Browning deals with music, as in 
Abt Volger, he writes with the tech- 
nical knowledge of a musician; or if 
his poem is about art, he writes as 
one familiar with marble, canvas and 
paint. . 

This passion for detail comes out 
yet more strongly in Browning’s 
studies of human beings and their 
actions. The natural medium for pre- 
senting character is either the drama 
or the novel.... 

The quality of grotesqueness which 
is marked in certain of the dramatic 
monologues may prove a stumbling- 
block to those readers who prefer 
poetry of the more exalted style. 
Let them turn then to Browning’s 


lvrics, where his poetic qualities rise 
to their fullest -hheight.—MARGHARITA 


A Stop in Wyoming 


The pullman jerked to a stop. Not 
a sound inside the car but the even, 
deep breathing of the sleepers. Out- 
side the cinders scrunched beneath 


the feet of the train men as they | 
made their rounds of inspection. 
Sidetracked! Waiting! 

Raising the shade revealed such an 
expanse of silent grandeur bathed in 
moonlight as to hold one breathless. 
Rolling prairie to the foothills, 
brown, empty, utter peace and quiet. 
In no place but Wyoming could be 
found anything like the - soothing 
completeness of this. Gone were the 
noise, the hurry and unrest of the 
city, gone the active, busy farming 
community. Here was something 
which lifted far above the mundane 
duties of existence, here was ro- 
mance, adventure, living, fulfill- 
ment! Here was a land expressing 
the might of infinity, and “the peace 
that passeth understanding.” It is 
good to be in Wyoming. 

Suddenly the silence was broken 
by the weird, long call of an on- 
coming locomotive. Closer came the 
rumble until the dark monster with 
its blinking eyes roared and thun- 
dered past, losing itself again in the 
night. Silence again supreme. 

Brakes are released, the train 
creeps back to the main line and is 
gone toward the beckoning peaks to 
the west. The beavty of moon- 
bathed Wyoming remains, a satisfy- 
ing picture, 
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Begonias Eight Inches Across 


SPecIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 
Melbourne, Victoria 
‘ HE cult of the begonia is ex- 
tremely popular in Victoria, 
that little Australian state so far 
removed from the world’s great 
-activities, and the present keen com- 
petition for big blooms, and bigger 
blooms, must be attributed to. the 
pioneering work.of a little band of 
two or three local amateurs. Of 
these perhaps the best known is 
Daniel Bedggood. One might almost 
say the most successful, for he has 
reared begonias with blooms 8% 
inches in diameter. 

A visit to Mr. Bedggood’s home in 
East Kew, one of Melbourne’s most 
beautiful suburbs, is a treat not 
limited to his friends and inter- 
viewers. His outlook on life is from 
the standpoint of service to others, 
. and therefore he says anybody is 
welcome if the sight of his flowers 
will bring joy, or help to stimulate 
the visitor to greater effort. He 
would like everybody to grow 
begonias. He has no secrets about 
his methods. 

“To any amateur who is an 
enthusiast,” Mr. Bedggood declares, 
“T’ll undertake to give a good start, 
and some of the other growers will 
do the same. He may have to wait 
three years beore his blooms reach 
perfection, but the waiting will be 
worth while.” 

Horticultural Camaraderie 

This sort of horticultural cama- 
raderie is very noticeable among the 
begonia specialists of Melbourne. 
Recently a postman, after his day’s 
round, spent nearly half an hour in 
Mr. Bedggood’s glasshouse, enjoying 
the beauty of the blooms. A munici- 
pal dustman is one of the most 
‘grateful of the callers who have be- 
come keen amateurs, and a tramway 
conductor, whom Mr. Bedggood 
started on the path of enthusiasm, 
is now producing ‘fine flowers. The 
bulk of those who evince the great- 
est interest in his exhibits are ordi- 
nary street laborers and tramway 
men, and Mr. Bedggood thinks the 
reason is because in their daily work 
they do not have much opportunity 
to satisfy their desire to be in touch 
with beautiful material things. Last 
year, after the publication of some 
notes about his begonias Mr. Bedg- 
good received more than a hundred 
letters from all classes of persons 
seeking advice. and at least a dozen 
went to his home to learn by prac- 
tical demonstration how to mix the 
soil for potting. 

The cult of the begonia, this 
grower declares, is within the means 
of almost everybody. A glasshouse 
and undivided attention are the only 
essentials, but the latter, especially, 
is emphasized. Mr. Bedggood him- 
self rises at 5 in the summer, and 
6 in the winter, to put in 2 or 3 
hours’ work in his glasshouse be- 
fore breakfast. His glasshouse is 
rather larger than those usually 
- favored. It measures. 60 feet by 25 
feet, but all this space is needed for 
the 268 pots containing 133 differ- 
ent varieties of bush begonias, and 
the 80 baskets of the hanging va- 
rieties which he has in bloom this 
year. Mr. Bedggood advises anybody 
who is starting, not to grow begonias 
of the bush variety in the same 
house as the tuberous kind, as they 
block the light and tend to draw up 
the other varieties. They should be 
grown in a separate house. 

Mr. Bedggood’s begonias baffle 
description. They range from pure 
white, white with the palest of sul- 
phur, pink and rose centers, pure 
pink, rose and scarlet, pale gold, sal- 
mon, and deep orange to light crim- 
son, carmine and a deep japonica red 
bordering on carmine. In form every 
kind is seen, from that which Tfe- 
sembles the strict formal arrange- 
ment of the camellia to the delicate 
petal development of the most exotic 


orchid. 
‘ Hardy Plants 

“Begonias are not flowers suitable 

for the show stand,” Mr. Bedggood 
emphasizes. “The heavy flowers are 
only delicately attached to the main 
stems, and the slightest jar means 
the dropping of a bloom. But the be- 
gonia, nevertheless, is not a delicate 
.plant. It is a hardy one for the man 
of commonsense, but he must be a 
real enthusiast. The grower who 
neglects to water them one day and 
gives them a double dose the next 
wil] do no good. Too much water is 
worse than too little. The beginner 
with 30 plants need put in only half 
an hour’s work before breakfast, half 
an hour in the‘evening and Saturday 
afternoons. The glasshouse must be 
painted over sufficiently to diffuse 
the light evenly. The plants cannot 
, Survive the direct rays of the sun or 
drafts, but need as much venti- 
- lation as possible.” 

Mr. Bedggood, in explaining his 
methods, pointed out that each 
grower had his own pet ideas, but 
he himself had found succese in the 
following formule: 

The plants may be reared from 
cuttings or. from corms. The first 
step ie to make a compost of two 
parts of good fibrous loam taken off 
virgin soil—the earth adhering to 
sod cut to a depth of two inches after 
the grass has been turned over—and 
put through a %-inch mesh wire 
sieve, one part of well-decayed 

'@table manure, one part of leaf 
mould (preferably oak leaf), and 
half a part of coarse gritty eand, 
all thoroughly mixed and turned 
over eight or nine times. 


Mest Important 

When the corms show their first 
shoot place them in shallow boxes 
not more than 24% inches deep, in a 
compost consisting of two parts of 
leaf mould, one of coarse gritty sand 
and one of fibrous loam. Then when 
the plants are starting to grow, one 
inch to two inches in height, they 
should be potted off and turned into 
five or six-inch pots, according to 
the size of the tuber and the root de- 
relopment. What must be borne in 
a mind at this stage is that over-pot- 
i ing—putting them in pots too large 
eo for the plants, as there will 
af no top to them. As soon as the 

Y re the insitles of the pots, 


Ee ee which can be easily seen by knock- 


img them out of the pots carefully, 


| they must be repotted in their flow- 


nd a fairly safe rule for 


to repot them in’ 


s hree or four inches larger than 


moist atmosphere, getting, a great 
proportion of its moisture'in that 
manner. In hot weather water under 
the benches, the benches themselves, 
and the paths of the glasshouse to 
enable them to collect the moisture 
from evaporation during the’ night. 
When the flowers have finished bloom- 
ing the art of saving the tuber is to 
lessen the water graduallly as the 
vitality decreases, and eventually the 
pot is tipped sideways for perfect 
drainage, after which the tuber is 
packed in dry sand until the follow- 
ing season. 

This is the method which Mr. 
Bedggood followed last year when he 
produced begonia blooms of the 
“Honorable Mrs. M. Glynn” variety— 
light brick red and salmon—8&% 
inches across, and of many others 
with a diameter almost as great. 

The varieties which Mr. Bedggood 
named as being among his favorites 
were: Mrs. Calthorpe, salmon to 
pink; Helene, deep scarlet with ser- 
rated petals; C. E. Pearson, true 
scarlet (one of this year’s noyelties) ; 
F. C. Calthorpe, also true scarlet; 
Mrs. T. Brett, scarlet (of French 
origin); Mrs. W. Wilson, rose Du 
Barri; Princess Victoria Louise, 
palest pink, with serrated petals; 
Queen of the Belgians, pink; Pink 
Beauty, very light pink (a French 
production) which Mr. Bedggood 
thinks is the only plant of this 
variety in Australia; Albatross and 
Edith Barbour, pure white; Lady 
Rhonda, pink; Mrs. Moncrieff, pale 
pink; Pavlova, orange salmon (simi- 
lar to the color of the William Allan 
Richardson rose); Gladys Valentine, 
true salmon (one of the most popular 
of the old varieties); Grand Monarch, 
deep crimson; Margaret Gwillim, 
pale sulphur (also one of the old 
favorites); F. W. Walker, scarlet 
(known among enthusiasts simply as 
“Freddie’”); Mrs. E. Bromet, rose 
pink (in which one seldom gets an 
inferior bloom); and of the basket 
varieties, “Cyril,” pink with deep 
cerise center; “Mrs. Manning,” sul- 
phur; “Golden Shower,” orange gold; 
“Sirius,” bright scarlet and “Unice,” 
pink. 

Mr: Bedggood is satisfied that after 
four years he has managed to get 
Hebe, a begonia with beautiful 
creamy white blooms and an admix- 
ture of yellowish sulphur and palest 
pink shadings, to acclimatize and 
flower. This testifies to the need for 
patience. In Mr. Bedggood’s case, 
perhaps, this virtue was born long 
before he began to grow begonias, 
for he has been a flower lover all 
his life, and has realized the emo- 
tions of success with prize roses, 
dahlias, sweet peas, cinerarias and 
calceolarias. 

He started with carnations, then 
went on to dahlias. In this line he 
grew one plant of “May service” 
with 312 blooms on it at the same 
time, and evolved the “Dan Bedg- 
good” variety, a cactus, plum pink, 
with the inside of the petals pur- 
ple. With this he took the cham- 
pionship at the Melbourne Dahlia 
Show. About 12 years ago he began 
with begonias, and four or five years 
ago he tried to get something spe- 
cial in cinerarias. In 1927 some of 
the last-named raised by him meas- 
ured 5% inches across the blooms, 
while his primula malacoides more 
than covered an English shilling. 


Ht Garden Path | || 


A Little Pool on Home 
Grounds in Ohio 


Akron, Ohio 
ATER lilies have always been 
our favorite flowers, but it 
never occurred to us that we 
could grow them in our back yard 
until the past winter when reading a 
catalogue covering the subject. We 
therefore planned to try it on a small 
scale this spring, and the results 
have been far beyond anything we 
had anticipated. 
We first procured an iron tank 
4 by 4 feet, which had been discarded 
by one of the local rubber companies. 
This tank measures 14 inches in 
depth. This we sunk into the ground 
level with the top and filled half 
full with woods soil and fertilizer, 
then about half an inch of sand was 
added. The lily roots we obtained 
from a nursery a few miles from our 
home which specializes in water 
lilies of all kinds. These were 
planted with the crown of the plant 
level with the soil, and the sand just 
covering them, The size of our pool 
prohibits more than three lily roots, 
so we chose the following lilies 
which were recommended as depend- 
able hardy lilies. 
Our first choice was the “Gloriosa,” 
a most remarkable red lily, the color 
of which deepens on successive days, 
the bright carmine of spring time 
becoming a dark red as the season 
advances. It is difficult to find words 
to describe this lily. At the present 
time the one root has given more 
than 25 blooms and this lily was the 
first of the three to bloom. 
ct st 
Our second choice was the “Chroma- 
tella,” a beautiful yellow, and our 
third is the “Marliac” white lily. We 
did not have a large amount to spend 
on our water garden, and the highest 
priced we got was the Gloriosa, which 
was $5. One can spend any amount 
on water lilies as the choice varieties 


are quite expensive. 


After planting the roots we filled 
the tank with water to within a 
quarter of an inch of the top, which 
has an overfiow pipe at that depth. 
We then added goldfish, snails, 
pollywogs and two turtles. The last 
two mentioned stayed with us but one 
night, however. 

+ ss &£ 

For the background of the pool 
we planted Japanese and German iris, 
as well as the Lemon Lily (Hemero- 
callis). All have thrived and every 
plant bloomed this year. In the fore- 
ground we have a few rocks, sev- 
eral of which we brought home from 
an eastern trip this summer, and we 


‘have also planted rock-loving plants 


which do not grow very high. One of 
these the nurseryman called “the old 
hen and her little chickens.” This 
little cactus-like plant we had never 
seen before, and after planting it we 
overlooked it for a few weeks when 


one day we were surprised to see the 
old hen surrounded 


by her little 


"ig 


Some of the Many Colored Begonias of Great Size, Ralsed by Daniel Bedggood of East Kew, Melbourne, Victoria. 


chickens, all exact duplicates of her- 
self. 

By this time the lily pads were 
coming up thick on the pool and, as 
it was becoming such a popular spot 
in the garden, it#was necessary to 
have a walk of some kind around it, 
as a path was being made on the 
lawn. This problem was easily 
solved by using broken irregular 
pieces of cement walk. This walk 
winds around the lily pool and then 
through the wild garden in the rear. 

There is one inducement to have 
a water garden which other gardens 
do not offer, and that is that there 
is no weeding to be done. The first 
work being done, you have only to 
enjoy the beauty. 


Decorative Dried 
Plants 


SPECIAL FROM MONITOR BuREAU 
London 

Many flowers may be dried during 
the late summer and early autumn 
months and prove most welcome and 
decorative substitutes for the highly 
priced cut blooms of winter, and the 
growing of a few such plants is an 
undoubted economy as well as a 
source of great interest to all flower- 
lovers. | 

The flowering hedds should be cut 
before they are too fully open, and 
hung head downwards {in a cool dry 
place. 

Honesty .(Lunaria Biennis) with its 
flat silvery seed vessels is delight- 
fully ornamental.. It grows well un- 
der trees, and in shady places, and 
if a few specimens are allowed to 
seed themselves every year a plenti- 
ful supply of young seedlings will be 
assured. Honesty should be cut when 
dry and ripe, the outer weather- 
stained seed cases being peeled off 
to display the silvery disks under- 
neath, which will remain in perfect 
condition for very many months. 

The dainty sprays of the mauve 
and pink perenniels Sea Lavender 
(Statice Latifolia and Incana), and 
the particularly pleasing golden yel- 
low annual variety—Statice Bon- 
duelli, the thistle-like flowers, and 
handsome é6teely blue bracts of the 
hardy Sea Holly (Eryngium) are 
most attractive for decorative pur- 
poses, and the blue succory (Cata- 
nanche) with its hyacinth blue flow- 
ers which are produced so freely in 
July, should also be remembered. 

The vivid flame capsules of the 
Physalis Francheti, generally known 
by the popular name of “Chinese 
Lanterns,” the rich reds, yellows, 
oranges and pinks of the Everlast- 
ings, Helichrysums, the Australian 
Everlastings, ‘“Helipterums, and the 
quaint round red and yellow heads 
of the half hardy Globe Amaranthus 
all bring a welcome touch of color 
into the house at a time of year 
when bright colors are most appre- 
ciated. 


Adventuring in Books 


SPECIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
: Chicago 

Home owners and flower lovers 
who plan, spade, or plant flower gar- 
dens may solve many of their prob- 
lems by reading the selected list of 
books recommended in “Adventures 
in Flower Gardening,” recently pub- 
lished by the American Library As- 
sociation, 

The author of the booklet, Sydney 
B. Mitchell, is director of the School 
of Librarianship at the University 
of California, and at the same time 
an amateur gardener of long ex- 
perience. His latest recognition was 
the award of the Dykes Memorial 
medal for the introduction of the 
best new American iris in 1927. 

In the seven practical books he 
recommends for reading will be 
found answers to.such questions as 
“How shall I design a small gar- 
den?’ “When and how shall I plant 
certain flowers?” “How can I 
achieve the most artistic combina- 
tion of colors in flower beds?” Wild 
flower gardening, spring and sum- 
mer bulbous plants, the new and 
fascinating fad of rock gardening, 
and other phases of gardening are 
also discussed by the author. 

“Why garden?” is the first ques- 
tion which Mr. Mitchell asks in his 
essay preceding the list of books 
recommended. But when the reader 
has finished he is ready to “shoulder 
arms” for a new adventure in the 
out-of-doors. | 

This is the thirty-fifth course to 
be published in the Reading with a 
Purpose series. These courses, 
covering a wide range of subjects, 
and the books recommended in each, 
are available at most public libraries. 


Making a Rose Garden in England 


By MRS. PHILIP MARTINEAU 


making of a garden, I would 

Stress the fact that one must 
look forward, and not start a rose 
garden at planting time, but well 
ahead: first ‘by preparing the beds, 
and second by ordering the plants. 
In choosing a site, remember that 
close proximity to trees may bring 
mildew in English climate and that 
roses like an open sunny spot that 
is not wind-swept. 

Small beds are less trouble to tend 
than large; 6ft. x 6ft. or 4ft. x 7ft. are 
good sizes, with paved or gravel 
paths between. Have the beds deeply 
dug, keeping the top soil always to 
the top, using bone meal, manure 
and good loam. If a little clay can 
be mixed, so much the better. If the 
soil is clay and unworkable, take out 
some loads of clay, make into a heap 
with some rubbish and sticks and 
burn slowly as smother fires burn— 
not black but red. 

This with manure makes superb 
rose soil, and be sure to add some 
rough clinkers or stones as drain- 
age. Soot and lime make a good top 
dressing the next year, so does basic 
slag in the autumn. Plant the free- 
growing varieties; they are easier. 

Soot and lime are grand soil puri- 
fiers; and even the rose beetle has not 
so much chance where soil is clean 
and there are no weeds whereon 
eggs can be secretly laid. 

Plenty of Room 

Plant the vigorous roses 2 feet 
apart, the others 18 inches. Such 
roses as Snow Queen, Ulrich Brunner 
and Hugh and George Dickson are 
vigorous and do very well if the long 
shoots made by autumn are tied down 
to pegs about 18 inches to 2 feet 
high driven all over the bed. Then 
you have flowers thrown up from 
every eye, and a sheet of blossoms 
instead of afew atthe top! Ido this 
also with some of the poor growers, 
such as Mme. Ed. Herriot and Cha- 
teau de Clos Vougeot, whose deep, 
velvety, red blossoms are so wonder- 
ful but whose growth is so poor. 
Only in their cases I buy the “climb- 
ing’ Mme. Ed. Herriot, etc., which 
make much stronger growths. Until 
I discovered this I had given up Clos 
Vougeot, to my regret. Now she is 
superb as a bedder. Cl. la France 
and Cl. Mme. Abel Chatenay will 
well repay yeu grown like this. Ul- 
rich Brunner, though a very old 
friend, is a great standby, and the 
highly perfumed flowers make the 
best “potpourri I know. 

Of the older and consequently 
cheaper roses with which to make a 
garden, which are “easy,” always a 
point for a beginner, try two beds of 
red roses, one of Hugh Dickson and 
one of General McArthur, two of pink 
roses, Radiance and Lady Alice Stan- 
ley; for salmon-pink, Cl. Mme, Abel 
Chatenay and Mme, Butterfly; cop- 
per-pink, Los Angeles and Lady Pir- 
rie, and creamy-blush, Ophelia and 
P. Nabonnaud. 

In choosing newer roses I should 
get for red, Etoile d’Hollande, Beauté 
d’Hollande with deeper velvet center, 
and Hawlmark Crimson, which 
though not a large rose is lovely in 
bud and perfumes the whole garden. 
‘The two finest bedding roses in deep 
Orange are undoubtedly Mrs. Emma 
Wright, and Souvenir d’Angéle Per- 
net. So vivid indeed that they must 
not be planted near even so fine a 
thing as Shot Silk, whose wonderful 
coral-pink turns drab beside them. 
A great bedding rose is Odette Fous- 
sier, very ftee flowering and of 


“Garden Orchids” 


“Decidedly Different from Other Iris” 


50 Spanish Iris Bulbs (true bulbs, not 
roots or corms). $2.00 postpaid—un- 
named varieties. Hardy—they will grow 
like wild flowers. Ask for catalogue. 


GEO. LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Vata 


TOP SIZE DARWINS 


17 Colors Mixed ; or, we select any 
colors you want. Scarlet, Crimson, 
Bright Red, Deep Red, Light Pink, 
Deep Pink, Salmon, Salmon-scarlet, 
Violet, Lilac, Vivid Lilac, Brilliant 
Lilac, Lavender, Mahogany, Yel- 
\ low, Purple-black. Catalog Now 
Ready—Bulbs, Shrubs, Perennials, 
Plants, etc. 


(making: ot my articles on the 


.| rieties, all rately and securel 
00: ditto 5b00 buibs, $90.00: 10,0 


charming blush and salmon tints: 
Julien Potin is said to be the finest 
rose of Pernetia coloring (raised by 
Moser), and Charles P. Kilham, of 
better form than Gwynedd Jones, 
both of dazzling scarlet and gold. 

A great effort is being made to get 
more rose fragrance back, and Dame 
Edith Helen and Helen Maglona are 
good examples (pink). Betty Upri- 
chard has come to stay as a fine 
shaded-pink and scented bedding 
rose, also Daily Mail, dark red, very 
fragrant. 

Florence Izzard is a good clear 
lemon and a better shape than Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, that most 
precious yellow bedder. Golden 
Ophelia is delicious with cream- 
tipped butter-colored flowers, and I 
hear of a new and wonderful rose 
from France, Beauté de l'Europe, 
like a glorified and much freer- 
flowering Lady Hillingdon. I would 
like a little garden only of Poly- 
anthas, those little rose bushes that 
flower all summer. Ellen Poulson, 
the finest pink; Maman Furbat, pale 
pink; Edith Cavell, bright red; Eliza- 


-beth, rose red, and the wonderful 


vivid orange-salmons, the: best of 
which is the new Frau v. Hendig, and 
including Salmon Red. 

I must write another time on the 
roses for wild gardens, and for in- 
formal gardens and arches. 


Sweet Lavender 


SpecIAL FROM MONITOR BUREAU 

LONDON — No English garden 
seems worthy of the name without 
two or three bushes of the sweet- 
scented old-fashioned lavender (with 
its gray-green foliage, and spikes of 
delicately tinted flowers), and bowls 
of it arranged either with cherry 
red sweet Williams or clove and deep 
pink carnations, give a delightfully 
fragrant and effective dinner table 
centerpiece. 

An ordinary light soil is suitable 
for the successful cultivation of lav- 
ender, but the position should be 
warm, dry and sunny. March or Sep- 
tember is the best month in which 
to plant, and straggly bushes should 
be pruned into shape in March or 
April. 

Lavender is easily propagated by 
cuttings, i. e., small laterals on the 


branches pulled off with a “heel” | 


attached, and firmly inserted in a 
sunny position out of doors, either 
in September or April. Seeds of new 


udy Landscape Architecture 


Success and substantial earnings for you in this 

uncrowded profession. Vety few well-trained 

men in U. 8., despite unusual demand, 
We teach you by correspondence, fully, 
thoroughly. Personal supervision by one 
of merica’s foremost authorities. 
Pleasant, spare-time Imme- 


course. 
diate income possible. Write for 
details today 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN af 


— 


515 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
SINGLE AND JAP 


Peony Seeds 


Grow some of these Imperial Beauties 
yourself! 


60 SEEDS, $1.00 
with full instructions 
Plant NOW for quick germination. 


JEAN S. RANKIN 
916 Fifth St., S. E. Minneapolis Minn. 


a BigVrofuls in Home Coofiing! 
= Alice Bradley, famous 
; expert, shows just how 
— to make home cooking, 
cake-making, candy mak- 
ing give big profits. How 
to cater, run profitable TEA 
ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Write for 
illustrated booklet, “‘Cooking for profit,” 
it’s FREE. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
827 E, 58th Street, Chicago 


DUTCH BULBS 


finest quality 
to all parts of the World 
Write for free 1928 Bulb 
Catalogue. 


Gold Medal Tulips 


Introduction offer to the 


r 0 
The Ohristian Science Monitor 


Tulips in 10 distinct choice va- 
on 
170.00. 1000 late-flowering Tulips in 100 vars., 
-00. We guarantee sound, selected top size 
bulbs, true to name and reliable in every way. 
Prices quoted cover cost of duty, packing, in- 
sit™nce and freightage to your nearest Rly 
Station for cash with early order please. Our 
free 1928 Bulb Catalogue describes 552 varieties 
of Tulips and numerous sorts of Hyacinths, 
Liliums, Croets, Scilla, also other Bulbs 
which are nllowed unlimited entry in the U. S. 
All offered at prices based on a direct, honest 
service from Producer to Consumer. No trouble 
with Import Regulations, all necessary docu- 
ments are made out by American and 
European 


us. 
f 1 ‘¥ 
— references gees y Rd beer a orders 
P. de JAGER & SONS, Flewer-Bulb Specialists 
HEILOO, HOLLAND | 
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varieties may be sown in April if 
desired. 

Lavendula Spica, the so-called “old 
English lavender,” and L. Spica 
Gigantea “Grappenhall Variety,” the 
strongest growing kind, are three to 
four feet in height, the L. Spica Nana, 
Munstead Variety, is an excellent and 
robust dwarf form. 


Asters Planted in 
Furrows 


SreoiaL TO Tae CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Council Bluffs, Ia. 


EMBERS of the Garden Club 
Mi of Clarinda, la., were much 

interested in a new plan for 
growing asters as explained in detail 
at one of the meetings by A. C. Mc- 
Ferrin, one of the members of the 
club. Mr. McFerrin’s asters at the 
flower shows last fall proved to be 
sensations, and the winners of every 
first prize in sight. His specialty is 
the American Beauty tree aster that 
he grows as some good lowa farmers 
grow corn, for he uses a lister plow 
wherewith to draw the furrowed 
rows, the same implement that 
serves to plant corn in the lister way 
to set it deep in the ground, the 
better to partake of the moisture. 
The McFerrin asters are in color a 
deep, soft rose. Each plant in a plot 
600 feet long and 90 feet wide grew 
to a height of three feet and ten 
inches with an average of about 75 
blooms to the plant. 

Merely rich soil for such aster ex- 
cellence will not do, Mr. McFer- 
rin advises. It must be 10 times 
richer than ordinary Iowa corn 
land. First, the ground must be in 
the open, away from tree roots 


| that would deprive them of moisture 


and fertility. Last falf Mr. McFerrin 
was preparing his aster plot by se- 
lecting the newest and richest 
ground. He piled on barnyard fer- 
tilizer and turned it under two feet 
deep. The lister furrows were made 
15 to 20 inches deep and three feet 
apart, and in these furrows the seeds 
were sown and left uncovered ex- 
cept so far as covering occurs nat- 
urally from the dirt that rolls or 
washes down the furrow slopes. Win- 
ter snow or rain has been anchor- 
ing this seed to give it an early 
spring germination, and as soon as 
growth starts cultivation is begun 
by drawing the surface dirt grad- 
ually into the furrows while adding 
enrichment with commercial ferti- 
lizer. Finally, the plants have their 
heads out of the furrows and the 
furrows have disappeared while any 
weeds that endeavored to race the 
aster growth, if not uprootedd were 
completely buried. Just so some of 
the Iowa farmers cultivate their 
corn. 

Mr. McFerrin has never watered 
an aster plant. The roots are at 
such a depth, it is not necessary. 
Neither does he stake the plants, for 
they do not need it. One gets a con- 
ception of the size of his asters by 
the fact that with the rows three 
feet apart and the plants thinned 
out to a distance of 214 feet apart, 
the plants interlock so that he can- 
not walk the rows. He résets many, 
they are very easy to transplant, 
and he gives away hundreds in the 
spring. 


Planting at 


This Season 


OT alone is it to get away from 

the rush of spring that experi- 

enced gardeners do as much 
“planting as possible in the autumn, 
but some subjects do best when 
handled during late summer and 
early fall. 

For example, take the case of the 
peony. In late autumn, the peony 
sends out a vigorous growth of fine, 
white roots preparing for an early 
start the following spring. Remem- 
bering that & plant is easiest handled 
when dormant, this fact leaves very 
little of the year while the ground is 
not frozen in which the peony should 
be disturbed. But just before the 
plant starts to make root growth in 
the fall, all active growth is at a 
standstill and then, and then only, 
should the plant be handled. This 
period, in the latitude of the north- 
ern United States, usually falls in 
late August and September. 

Peonies may be bought in many 
grades from single-eye to five-eye di- 
visions and clumps. Undoubtedly, 
the best grade for the amateur gar- 
dener is the three- to five-eye divi- 
sion. This class of stock is pretty 
sure to give good results in flowers 
the following spring and is not as 
expensive as clumps. One-eye divi- 
sions will seldom produce flowers 
until the second year. 

Not Too Deep 

The reason that peonies so often 
fail to bloom can be usually traced 
to the. fact that they have been 
planted too deeply. They should 
seldom if ever be covered deeper than 
two inches. Select any open, well- 
drained situation where water will 
not stand around the roots; plant 
vigorous, three to five-eye divisions 
about two inches deep in late August 
or early September, and the peony 
will reward with an abundance of 
bloom. 

To succeed at all in transplanting 
or dividing old clumps of the orien- 
tal poppy, the work must be done 
while they are dormant during the 
summer. Owing to its long tap-root, 
any poppy is hard to handle while in 
active growth and the oriental seems 
to be doubly so. This poppy is best 
grown from seed planted where the 
plants are to remain but plants may 
be successfully moved if the work is 
done now. Seed may be sown this 
month with a pretty good chance of 
some blossoms next year and with 
the assurance of more and better 
flowers each succeeding spring. 

The dormant period of late sum- 
mer is also the very best time to plant 
iris. You may not get many flowers 
next spring from single divisions 
planted now but you may rest as- 
sured that none will result the first 
year from spring planted roots. Like 
the peony, the iris resents deep 
planting. In heavy soils, the rhi- 


zomes should not be covered at all 
but may rest on the surface about 
half covered; in light sandy soil, 
they may be entirely covered without 


bad results. Give it a sunny situa- 
tion with the bearded iris in dry soil 
and the beardless in a moist place. 


Sunny but Sheltered 


Every gardener loves the Madonna 
lily but not all succeed with it. Un- 
like Auratum and many other hardy 
lilies, the Madonna is not a stem- 
raoting kind and, as a consequence, 
will not tolerate the deep planting 
required by the stem-rooting vari- 
eties. Instead of the eight or nine 
inches usually recommended for all 
hardy lilies, try planting the Ma- 
donna about two or 214 inches deep 
and notice the difference in the qual-' 
ity and quantity of bloom. It needs a 
well-drained place with full sun dur- 
ing the greater portion of the day 
but, in severe climates, it should be 
Shielded from the cold winds of 
winter. In such places, the east or 
southeast side of a building will be 
found admirable. This lily is too 
intolerant of excess moisture to be 
planted any place except in the best 
drained spot. In heavy soils, the bulb 
Should be entirely surrounded with 
coarse sand to give it a dry bed and 
it might be well to place the bulb 
on its side so water will not stand 
in its scales. The Madonna is not a 
difficult subject to handle when these 
factors are kept in mind. Surely, the 
reward of a well-grown plant in 
bloom is worth the slight effort re 
quired to attain that end. 


—— 


The Autumn-Flower- 
ing Colchicum 


SPkeciaL TO Tue CHRIsTIUN Science Monrrop 

LONDON—The Colchicum (meadow 
saffron) often misnamed the autumn 
crocus owing to its similarity to the 
real crocus, are bulbous plants 
which produce their purple rose and 
white flowers in the fall of the year, 


the foliage only appearing after 
flowering is over and dving down 
again in early summer. . 

Planted in shrubberies on shady 
lawns they give a delightful illusion 
of spring, and on rockeries with a 
moist bottom they introduce a touch 
of color at a time of year when 
bloom is scarce. The bulbs, which 
should be planted in July or August 
about three inches deep, and three 
inches apart, thrive in a light sandy 
soil enriched with decayed manure 
or leaf-mold. 

The Meadow Saffron is said to 
have been introduced into England 
in the year 1339, and to have given 
the name Saffron Walden to the 
little Essex village around which it 
Was grown for hundreds of years. 
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RESULTS tar above 
our fondest 
expectations” 


y ee one ad- 


vertisement was enough to 
prove definitely to: Fraser 
& Son, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, that advertising in 
The Christian Science Mon- 
itor is worthwhile. 


Read their letter below. 
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“It might please you to know that the advertisement we 
inserted in The Christian Science Monitor gave us results 
far above our fondest expectations, and from every state in 
the Union and many foreign countries. It led all our other 
newspaper advertising by two to one. 


“The orders we received from the people who answered this 
_ advertisement were very high class, and it gives me pleasure 
at this time to recommend the Monitor as an advertising 
medium to anyone who has high class merchandise to sell 
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‘Fieme Makers of the Past 


By DIAN£ KER-SEYMER 


6¢ YW AM very sorry. I did not con- 

sider the figirde sattine when i 
truly, 
" though the prise be unreasonable, i 


was at Chelsey, for 
had rather give it then by any of the 
figirde sattines that are to be had 
hear. Thorty shillings the yarde the 
axe and the color lokes like dort to 
that i have.” 

Thus wrote Lady Suffolk, one of 
that procession of stately ladies 
whose faces and graceful elongated 
figures we are so familiar with in 
Vandyke’s portraits. Scarcely would 
one expect from so much elegance 
so lively a style, nor look for such 
vigorous phrases written by fragile 
pointed fingers we see melting into 
the satin folds of her dress, when 
they were used to peste 

rom: 

ee cates rary graregre 

venteenth century that e 
pacity of that period, though un- 
equal to the task of acquiring the 
art of correct spelling, were taking 
a very lively and practical, interest 
in the furnishings of their country 
atner scribes write eloquently of 
the charms of “blew taffety fringed 
with blew.” “Salmon taffety with 
vallins of silver fringe”’ and one 
tells of an urge - acquire “imbroid- 

d suitable stooles.” 

* From such fragments of contempo- 
rary writings we can gather the 
great advance toward beauty and 
luxury that had come about since a 
queen occupied the throne in Eng- 
land. This event indeed brought the 
first real advance in the comfort of 
ome. 
gt invention of the printing press 
was greatly responsible for. the 


hat came about in the man- 
coger England under the 


reign of Elizabeth. When literature 


rocurable and the daughters 
ST aston read of the luxurious 
homes of their cousins across the 
sea, they hastened to adopt the con- 
tinental styles to their own use. 
Cabinetmakers Come From Afar 
English craftsmen of that day were 
sturdy, independent ee 
masters of proportion and splen ns 
carvers of simple design, but po 
small powers of invention, or abili iy 
to adapt themselves to foreign pat- 
anetr employers suddenly tired of 
the straight legs which had — 
universally employed for all —_ 
chairs and _ stools, and deman : 
something in the nature of a ig . 
leg, a style already adapted in “ - 
land from Chinese designs. When c : 
village craftsman was faced vt rn 
this unexpected problem he scratc “9 , 
his head, seized the nearest mode 
at his door, 2 he ood nig from 
f running goats. 
2 egg however. incapable of 
reproducing the beautiful ornate fur- 
niture of the continent, so every en- 


ent was given to foreigners. 
ee tterall citizens 


erland towns came 
, : : : . ba : 2 e 


o tne 
; ate many of th 


- & we GF 
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~~ “finest houses of that period. ‘Hatfield, 


. #. ; e+ ’ 


the home of Lord Salisbury, may 


perhaps be taken as one of the most 
i xamples. 

Pettiaod wn a great center of 
decorative art in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For many years she sent out 
‘craftsmen to travel in Spain, ‘Italy 
and France in search of the finest 
designs. These men were now glad 
to settle in England to escape the 
religious persecution in their own 
country. Italian workmen mean- 
while, were always ready to come, 
drawn by the high wages that Eng- 
land now offered. 

“Thank You, Queen Elizabeth” 

From this time on, every kind of 
usable wood became fashionable— 
apple, cherry, holly, pear, rosewood, 
sycamore and many others. When it 
was known how greatly walnut wood 
was employed in other countries, 
Elizabeth decreed that it should be 
cultivated in great quantities in Eng- 
land. Becoming matured over 100 
years later this wood was made into 
the beautiful Queen Anne furniture 
so highly prized today. Thank you, 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Now I have only to turn my head 
to glance gratefully at my own small 


- walnut bureau, picked up for a few 


pounds at a sale in Bond Street many 
years ago. I can easily trace in its 
legs the curve of the running goat 
which I owe to the ingenuity of a 
craftsman who worked centuries ago. 
Touching it, I come in contact with 
the wood of a tree planted by the 
foresight of Queen Elizabeth and 
wrought to the design of an artist in 


the eighteenth ‘century under the 


reign of Queen Anne, . 
An important occupation of the 
ladies of that period was embroidery, 


and here at least England was with- | 


outa rival. Indeed, the beautiful and 
artistic needlework of that time has 
never been surpassed. It was used 
to beautify the home and to bring 


‘FLORENCE, ITALY 
Galleria Schacky 
_Palesze Peruse! 


color and charm into their somewhat 
somber, oak-paneled rooms, 


The Covered Chair Arrives 


The delightful habit, so universal 
today, of bringing flowers into our 
living rooms, there to display them 
in glass and china vases, was al- 
ready in vogue in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, this custom being commented 
on in the following quaint language 
in a diary kept by a Dutchman of 
that period during his stay in Eng- 
land: 

“Their mnosegayes finely enter- 
mingled wyth sundry sortes of fra- 
graunte floures.in their bedchambers 
and privy roomes with comfortable 
smell cheered me up and entirely 
delighted all my sences.” 

The covering of armchairs with 
rich velvets was a foreign innova- 
tion that was eagerly adopted in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century. If you 
wish to see a correct portrait of one 
of the earliest of these velvet chairs, 
visit the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum in Boston. In the Dutch room 
there you will find a faithful picture 
of such a chair, covered with rasp- 
berry-colored velvet and decorated 
with gold braid and fringes. 

The picture in question was 
painted by Sir Antonis Mor in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. To 
be sure, there is a figure seated on 
the chair—Mary Tudor, Queen of 
-England—but the chair is so much 
handsomer than the lady one feels 
the artist must have been chiefly in- 
terested in reproducing this beauti- 
ful, and then novel, article of furni- 
ture. 

Influence of Dress 


This is claimed by some historians 
to be the earliest representation on 
canvas of the English armchair in its 
transitional stage from the Gothic to 
the Elizabethan period. The exag- 
gerated hooped petticoats that had 
been capied from Spain under Mary 
Tudor’s reign necessitated a definite 
change in the shape of chairs. Thus 
}was introduced the farthingale chair. 
Later again the stuffed and padded 
doublets and the trunk hosen that be- 
came fashionable under the reign of 
James introduced the same feature in 
more common household furniture, 
and stuffed and padded seats became 
a necessity. 

Again, the gorgeously attired folk 
of the early Georgian period de- 
manded chairs that would show off 
te the best advantage the costly em- 
broideries of their silk and velvet 
costumes, The embroidered flowers 
on their silk waistcoats and the sil- 
ver, gold and many colored designs 
on the tails of their velvet coats were 
best seen if men sat astride their 
chairs. For this purpose the eizght- 
eenth century conyersational chair 


' 


Example of the Needlework Done by the Ladies of the Seventeenth 
Century 
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Original Oak-Framed Sixteenth-Century Chair, With Fragments of 
Woolen Embroidery on Seat and Back 


was especially designed, allowing 
their swallowtails of plum, sapphire 
and other rich-colored velvets to hang 
clear of the chair, thus displaying 
the embroideries to the best possible 
advantage. - 

Following these came the Chip- 
pendale chairs which, should we ac- 
cept their maker as a guide, we 
must place at the top of the list 
from a decorative point of view. Re- 
marking on two designs, in which 
he had introduced for the first time 
the ribbon design carved in ma- 
hogany, Chippendale writes ingenu- 
ously in his diary: “The best I have 
seen or perhaps have ever been 
made.” Certain it is that the buy- 
ing public seems to indorse this view 
today, as such chairs as these have 
fetched £500 apiece in Christie’s 
sale room in London. 


Pineapple or Pine Cone? 


Richmond, Va. 


YO SUBJECT in recent years 
N has been so greatly discussed 
as the meaning of the “pine- 
apple” which decorates so many 
houses and gateways in the south- 
ern f.ates. 

The question is asked: “What does 
the pineapple mean and why was 
that fruit chosen for decoration?” 
The fact is, we are told, these so- 
called “pineapples” are not pineap- 
ples, but are really pine cones. 

The legend that had been accepted 
was, that pineapples sent to Eng- 
land in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well were so greatly enjoyed that 
when a host served a guest pine- 
apple it meant the very last word in 
hospitality. | 

In the southland, the story was 
that the pineapple, brought to Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina from the 
West Inides, was considered such a 
delicacy that it was served in small 
Squares like dice, only one to a guest. 
So, as in England, it became the 
greatest delicacy that a host could 
offer and became the sign or sym- 
bol of hospitality. 

Alas for romance! That’s a myth, 
says Mr. Slade, the chief bibliog- 
at Washington. He states that the 
“pineapple” is not a pineapple at all, 
but is a pine cone, which is the 
symbol of many years and health. 

In J. E. Cusson’s Handbook of 
Heraldry (1893) it is stated that the 
principal fruit used in heraldry is the 
fir cone, commonly called the pine- 
apple. This, he claims, is not to be 
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3 DIRECT 
IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES 
Makers of Authentic Reproductions 
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| ANTIQUES 


Greatly enlarged stock of New 
England Antiques—Sets of Deco- 
rated Chairs, Sheraton Sideboard, 
Inlaid Bureaus, Chippendale Ser- 
pentine Bureau, Wing Chair, 
Carved Claw-foot Sofa, Curly 
Maple Bed, Pewter and old Iron- 
work, etc. 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 


TEL. 171 SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 


- ROME, Italy i 


Augustus Frank 
: 


Unusual Antiquities 


fr SEVEN OAKS * 


STUDIO OF ANTIQUES 
Walnut Low-Boy, Curly Maple Drop- 
Leaf Table, Chairs, Pine Blanket 
Chest, Bureau, Sewing Tables, Wall 
Card Table, Windsor Love Seat, Chair, 
Wig-Rack, High—Low 4-Poster Beds, 
Maple-Cherry 6-lég Gate Table, Sofas, 
Mirrors, Dressing Tables, pair Mercury 


Witch Balls, China, Lamps, 
Shades. 


ALICE BLODGETT HOLMES | 


lass, 


This beautiful 
Governor Winthrop Desk 


is an exact replica of the original Gov- 
ernor Winthrop desk of Colonial mem- 
ory even. to 6 two secret compart- 


‘ 

It has four spacious drawers and 
five smaller ones in the pigeon-holes. 
The ball and claw feet are carved by 
hand and the drawer pulls and keyhole 
escutcheons are exquisitely done in 
brass. | on guaranteed 
money 


Hatreme width $8 inches. 
Denth 22 inches. Height 52 inches, 
Made in solid mahogany. 


or 


rapher of the Congressional Library 
confounded with the fruit from the 
West .indies,. so. proving that the 
“pineapple” is only. the pipe cone. 
He states that the pine cone. was a 
conspicuous object of art in Assyria 
in the earliest days and was a sym- 
bol of vitality. 

’ Quoting from Bayley’s “The Lost 
lAnguages of Symbolisms” (1912), 
Mr. Slade contends that the pine 
cone is the symbol of the fire of 
life, because the cone is shaped like 
a flame, which in Greek and Roman 
times adorned the four corners of 
nuptial couches. Thus it symbolizes 
vitality. 

So in early days in Virginia many 
of the houses were decorated with 
pine cones, or, as they were erro- 
neously designated, pineapples. 

The art of the designers was very 
catholic, so that the shapes were 
manifold, some resembling cones, 
while many were like acorns and 
others resembling nothing to be seen 
on land or sea. These decorations 
were sometimes made of. wood, some- 
times of metal, usually copper. 


THE HOOSE 0’ WORTHY ANTIOUES 
818 N. Central Ave., Phone 33, Glendais. Calif. 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ETC. 
Closed Saturday afternoons and Mondays 


THE SERENDIPITY 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


INCORPORATED 


Importers ef Fine Antique 
Furmiture, Objects of Art 
and Garden Ornaments 


Tea served by appointment in the 
Serendipity Gardens 


2966 EAST COLORADO STREET 
Telephone COlorado 2651 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


; material had been made ready to 


r was a beauty which grandmother had 


‘‘A Fareweel for the Twenty”’ 


SPECIAL TO THe CHRISTIAN ScizgNcB MONITOR 
Manhattan, Kan. 

M* SISTER and I had been 

spending the summer with 

Mother on Vashon Island, in 
Puget Sound. The salt air, the woods, 
the ferns, the very breath of the 
Place is nature. For a diversion we 
decided to spend some of the time 
making hooked rugs. The materials, 
which were mostly discarded silk 
stockings, mother dyed with shades 
of green, blue, yellow, pink, rose and 
lavender. 

The design had been chosen, the 
strips had been cut, in fact, all the 
pull through the burlap loop by loop. 
We were enthusiastic over the book 
of patterns we had gotten from Mas- 
sachusetts. We carefully read the 
instructions as to outfit, setting up 
the frame, and preparing the ma- 
terial for hooking. 


Mother rummaged in the attic aid 
found an heirloom of her own. It 


made long ago. This we used ag a 
guide for coloring and texture. It 
had graced the parlor when father 
had “dated” mother. 

Over the background, which was 
almost white, trailed bluebells, 
roses, bleeding-hearts and daisies. 
The outer border was of black and 
the colorings so perfectly chosen 
were as vivid as when grandmother 
had made it. This accurately pro- 
portioned mat was seven feet long, 
and from the progress we were mak- 
ing must have taken grandmother 
many months to create it. 

Mother remembered hearing grand- 


COLLECTIANA 


Antiques, Spanish Reproductions, 
Fountains, Tiles, Lanterns, etc. 


153 WILSHIRE BLVD. OXford 3013 
. Beverly Hills, Californie 


mother and a friend discuss the 
origin of hooked rugs. They dis- 
agreed as to whether they were made 
first in New England, Old England, 
or Canada. I consulted books and 
found that critics are even yet at a 
loss to answer the question. Some 
authorities give the credit to Nova 
Scotia, while one writer of reputa- 
tion asserts that hooked rugs were 
in evidence earlier than the year 
1700. 


We Stop Work and Take a Walk 

Sister and I had worked long and 
hard over the undertaking, so mother 
suggested that we stop and take a 
walk down the skid-road through the 
pine and fir trees, to see some lov- 
able old Scotch friends of hers. 

As we entered the door, I drew in 
my breath. Under my very feet was 
a@ most unusual hooked rug. The 
ends of the weaver’s yarn, known as 


thrums, had been used as a filler for 
the background. Sailing on a sea of 
green was a white ship. The sails 
and masts, the sky above, even the 
waves on the water were perfect. I 
wished to own it. I began with 
caution saying, “Is this a hooked rug, 
Mrs. Burns?” 

Little did she know how my heart 
was beating, as she answered slowly, 
“Weel, yes, it is. But I do nae care 
much for it.” 

How thankful I was that mother 


and sister kept silent. Coming to the 
point at once I offered her $10 for 
the rug. Mrs. Burns looked eagerly 
at the $20-bill I handed her saying, 
“I cannae change sae much money.” 


I Return With Two Tens 
I left after a very interesting call, 
telling her I should return to her 
home on the way back with the‘: 
money. After leaving the house, we 
discussed the rug and its quaint de- 
sign, commenting on the fact of her 


parting with it so readily. I had the 
money changed, telling mother and 
sister to walk ahead, that I should 
soon catch them. 

On entering the home of Mrs. 
Burns I scented trouble. Her face 
was flushed, her placid manner gone, 
and I could see from her excitement 
a discussion had taken place. She 
greeted me with, “I am sae sorry to 
tell ye, but Mr. Burns will nae part 
with the old thing.” To this Mr. 
Burns added, “Till the seas gang 
dry, my dear, and the rocks meet 
wi’ the 6ky, I can nae part wi’ the 
rug, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne.” 
Here I made a mental calculation. 
“Well, Mr. Burns would you part 
with it for $20?” A changed expres- 
sion at once. “I’ll gi’ it a last fare- 
weel for the twenty, Miss.” 

Months after, I took the rug to a 
dealer to have it valued. Had I paid 
too much for “Auld Lang Syne,” as I 
had dubbed it? Indeed, no! He 
offered me $175 for it. a. & 
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AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


247-249 East 57th Street 
New York City 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Frank Partridge 
Works of Art 


LONDON 
36, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S 


NEW YORK 
& WEST FIFTY-SIXTH ST. 
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Americans & Others 


ancient silver, jewels and antiques collected from the Ancestral Homes 
I have a fleet of motor cars and staff of experts con- 
stantly touring the country visiting the homes of the hard pressed fixed 
0 are compelled to part with their. treasures in order 
increasing demands of the 
satisfaction is the knowledge that their possessions are passing into the 
hands of those who not only speak the same tongue, but who also ap- 
preciate the beauty and charm of British Art and Craft of a by-gone . 
age. Probably ninety per cent of the antique silver and a fair propor- 
tion of the diamonds, emeralds, pearls, porcelain, antique furniture, etc., 
that find their way to the United States pass 


n of evcger apy Senior U. S. Circuit Judge 


of Old England. 


income classes 
to meet the ev 


Judge Joseph B 


(3rd.), writes from a ndon Hotel (1 


*‘My dear Mr. Hurcomb, I think your cheeks would have tingled with 
pleasure could you have heard the remarks of a Yorkshire Vicar’s wife 
at the table when your name was mentioned, If there is an 
in the British Isles, I think she regards you as that one. To judge 
from her encomium, I have concluded you are the apost 
deal. I read with much interest your article in the Morning Post, and 
was glad to know you. purposed publishing a book 
would be a good title, and I wish you would enter me for two copies 
(both to be autographed, _). One will be for myself, the other for 

now, 


President Coolid 
Judging by the t 
have 


e, 0, 


ings you set forth in the Post articles, 
been deeply interested in the commercial civil stand- 
ards you have laid down to govern your busifess. I feel 
you are doing a notable public service."’ 


Sales of Queen Anne, Elizabethan and Georgian silver, jewels, etc., 
are held every Friday. Sales of antique furniture once « month. 
Commissions to buy accepted and goods packed and forwarded. ° 


W. E. HURCOMB 


are invited to call at the 
Piccadilly Auction rooms 
to inspect the display of 


collector. The only 


through these rooms. 


/8/27) :-— 


honest man 
le of the square 
*“‘Who’s Hurcomb?’ 


would keenly ¢ reacing it. 


from Pennsylvania has a sophisti- 
cated grace rare in provincial fur- 
niture. This lovely old piece with 
its urn-topped broken pediment 
and applied turning is $425, and 
is one of many fine American ex- 
amples in our antique collections. 


ANTIQUES—EIGHTH FLOOR 


_ Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 


A Pine 
Corner 
Cupboard 
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Old-Time Children’s Books 


SreciAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCB MONITOR 
Worcester, Mass. 
HE American Antiquarian So- 


ciety has had on display in the 

exhibition hall in its library 
building at Worcester a rare col- 
lection of old-time children’s books. 
The books on display form only a 
small part of the unique collection of 
children’s books belonging to the 


society. 
One case is devoted to the exhibi- 


tion of books printed by the most 
noted printer of juvenile literature of 
his time, Isaiah Thomas, and by 
Isaiah Thomas Jr. Of the titles 
printed by them from 1785 to 1806, 
the society has 57 of the 66 titles, 
and 84 of the 117 known varying 
editions. 

The titles of the Thomas juveniles 
throw much light on the mental bent 
of the people of the period they rep- 
resent, “The History of Miss Kitty 
Pride together with the Virtue of a 
Rod or the History of a Naughty 
Boy,” “Nurse Truelove’s New Year's 
Gift,” “Jack Dandy’s Delight,” “The 
Sugar Plumb or Sweet Amusement 
for Leisure Hours,” “The History of 
Little Goody Twoshoes,” “Hagar in 
the Desert,” were titles used to lure 
young readers to taste the delights 
of the printed page. 

“The House That Jack Built,” 
“Mother Goose’s Melody or Sonnets 
for the Cradle,” have a more 
familiar sound. “The Big Puzzling 
Cap, a Choice Collection of Riddles 
in Familiar Verse, with a curious 
cut to each,” and “Food for the 
Mind or a new Riddle Book com- 
piled for the use of the Great and 
Little Good Boys and Girls in 
America,” catered to tastes similar 
to those of today’s cross-word 
puzzle fans. “The Brother’s Gift or 
the Naughty Girl Reformed” com- 
bined literary pleasures with moral 
instruction. 

“Mother Goose’s Melody” was the 
most famous of all children’s books. 
The 1794 edition printed at~ Wor- 
cester by Isaiah Thomas is the 
earliest known dated issue of this 
work. Editions by S. H. Colesworthy, 
Portland, 1838; Munroe & Francis, 
Boston, 1833; and an edition of 1795 
printed in French and in English on 
alternate pages, are also shown. 

The largest collection of editions 
of “Robinson Crusoe” printed in the 
United States, numbering 57 vary- 
ing imprints, is in this library. Three 
are shown in the exhibit: Isaiah 
Thomas, 1786; N. Coverly, c. 1779; 
Peter Stewart, Philadelphia, 1789. 

The collection of New England 
Primers contains 84 editions printed 
before 1800, and 190 editions in all. 


Boston in 1770. Other editions shown 
bear the dates: 1770, 1779, 1782, 1787, 
1789, 1792, 1794, 1795, 1797, 1798, 1802. 

The catechisms for the instruction 
of youth in the grounds of religion 
are older even than the primers. A 
ninth edition of a catechism by Isaac 
Watts, D. D., for “Little Children 
Under Seven or Hight Years of Age” 
is dated 1745. 

There is unconscious humor in 
Isaac Watts’s book in his preliminary 
discourse on the Way of Instruction 


by Catechisms, for section VII dis- 
cusses “The Inconveniences of teach- 
ing Children what they don’t under- 
stand.” 

A miniature Bible published in 
Boston in 1766 measures about one 
and one-half inches by two inches. 
Its sides are of thin oak covered 
with leather, like most of the larger 
books of the time. 

The earliest children’s books were 
religious. Three editions of “The 
History of Holy Jesus” have frontie- 
pieces (woodcuts) made by Isaiah 
Thomas when he was only 14 years 
of age. These crude cuts of ths 
author must have bothered sensitive 
children with their staring, ill- 
matched eyes, noses like ham 
bones, bushy eyebrows, big mouths 
and disappearing chins. Yet the title- 
page states that the book was 
written for children “by a Lover of 
their precious Souls.” 

Among the specimens of children’s 
books printed in this country before 
1800 are “Wisdom in Miniature,” 
1796; “Life of Judas Iscariot’ 1794: 
“Affecting History of the Children 
in the Wood,” 1796; “The House that 
Jack Built al6éo the History of. Mrs. 
Williams and her Plumb Cake which 
She mathematically divided among 
er pupils according to their Mirit,” 
1796 

Other titles are: “Tom Thumb’s 
Little Book to Teach Children their 
Letters as soon as they'can speak,” 
1794; “The Life and Adventures of 2 
Fly.” 1797; “The Remarkable History 
of Tom Jones, a Foundling,” 1791. 

Many of these little books are jl- 
lustrated with woodcuts, sometimes 


The earliest shown is one printed in | 


;Crudely colored. “Little Truths,” 
‘printed by Joseph Cruikshank in 
| Philadelphia, 1789, boasts the un- 
}usual embellishment of copperplate 
/ cuts. 
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and ARTHUR BAKEN 


Interior Decorations 
Antique and Modern Furniture 
Draperies 


PASADENA, CALIF 644 E. Colorado St. 
LOS ANGELES.........3277 Wilshire Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO........0... 522 Sutter St. 


Old Spanish 


Antique Furniture, Peasant Embroi- 
dered Linens, Hand Block Chintz 
Bedspreads ; 


ALL OVER 100 YBARS OLD 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ELIA TAYLOR 16 de la Guerra 
MABEL STEINMAN Stndios 
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Genuine Antiques : 
Intending visitora to the Free State 
will do well to visit the Galleries of 


LOUIS WINE 
31-32 Grafton Street, Dublin 


The largest collection: in Ireland of 
Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, old Irish 
Cut Glass, Antique Furniture, China, 
Paintings, Engravings, &c. Diamonds, 
Pearls and Precious Jewels. originally 
belonged to noted Irish families. Trade 
invited. Established 1840, Everrvthing 
guaranteed genuine as to its period. 


WANAMAKER’S 


Formerly A. 
WANAMAKER PLACE AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


T. Stewart 
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It was during the Regence, at 


rouge royal, ornamented with a 


This is a mastic color stained 


by time to an ivory tone with 


Fourth floor, 


; A Collection of 
Small French Marble Mantels 


Regence, Louis XVI and Directoire 


Au Quatrieme has just received in a shipment from France 
a collection of unusually charming small 18th Century mantels. 


that the first reaction came from the huge interiors of the 
Louis XIV period. The small intimate appartement became 
the fashion and exceedingly graceful small cheminees were 
designed for these feminine little rooms. One of the most 
beautiful in the present collection, dating from that epoch, is 
of that sympathetic rose-flushed dark gray marble known as 


and an anthus motif. Another Regence mantel of the same 
rouge royal marble is decorated with a leaf and cabochon, 
while a third is of figured gray marble, ornamented en coguille. 


Another very handsome marble . . . Sarancolin . . . was 
used for a beautiful little Louis XVI mantel in the collection. 


It has columns surmounted by rosaces and a frieze carved with 
a decorative variant of the familiar entrelac motif. Another 
exceedingly fine Louis XVI mantel is of white marble warmed 


classic columns. And a Directoire marble mantel with columns 
and sunflower rosaces is of a richly veined and figured gray. 
All these little chimney-pieces are complete with the original 
marble hearths. There are twelve in the collection. 


the beginning of the century, 


delightful little carved coquille 


with tones of deep wine red. 


delicately fluted and tapering 


old building 
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~ Milly-Molly-Mandy Goes 


to the Sea 


By JOYCE 


NCE- up a time—what do you 
think? — Milly-Molly-Mandy 


‘ : side! 


Milly-Molly-Mandy had never seen 
the sea in all her life before, and 
_ ever since Mother came back from 
her seaside holiday with her friend 
Mrs. Hooker, and told Milly-Molly- 
Mandy about the splashy waves and 
the sand and the little crabs, Milly- 
Molly-Mandy had just longed to go 
there herself. 


Father and Mother and Grandpa 


and Grandma and Uncle and Aunty 
just longed for her to go, too, be- 
cause they knew she would like it 
so much. But they were all so busy, 


and then you knov holidays cost 


quite a lot of money. So Milly-Molly- 
Mandy played “seaside” instead, by 
the little brook in the meadow, with 


little-friend-Susan and Billy Blunt 


and the shells Mother had brought 
home for her. (And it was a very nice 
game indeed, but still Milly-Molly- 
Mandy did wish sometimes that it 
could be the real sea!) 

Then one day little-friend-Susan 
went with her mother and baby sis- 
‘ter to stay with a relation who let 
lodgings by the sea. And little-friend- 
Susan wrote Milly-Molly-Mandy a 
post card saying how lovely it was, 
anad how she did wish Milly-Molly- 
Mandy was there; and Mrs. Moggs 
wrote Mother a post card saying 
couldn’t some of them manage to 
come down just for a day-excursion, 
one Saturday? 


Talking It Over 


Father and Mother and Grandma 
and Uncle and Aunty thought some- 
thing really ought to be done about 
that, and they talked it over, while 
Milly-Molly Mandy listened with all 
her ears. But Father said he 
couldn’t go, because he had to get 
his potatoes up; Mother said she 
couldn’t, because it was baking day, 
and besides she had just had a 
lovely seaside holiday; Grandpa 
said he couldn’t, because it was 
market day; Grandma said she 
wasn’t really very fond of train 
journeys; Uncle said he oughtn’t to 
leave his cows and chickens. But 
then they all said Aunty could quite 
’ well-ieave the sweeping and dust- 
ing for that one day. 

So Aunty only said it seemed too 
bad that she shou'd have all the 
fun, and then she and Miily-Moliy- 
Mandy hugged each other, ovecaus¢ 
it was so very exciiing 

Milly-Molly-Mandy ran off to teil 
Billy Blunt at cnce, because she feit 
she would burst if she didn't tell 
someone. And Billy Blunt did wish 
he could be going, too, but his 
father and mother were always busy. 
Milly-Molly-Mandy told Aunty, and 
Aunty said, “Tell Billy Blunt to ask 
his mother to let him.come with us, 
and I’ll see after him!”’So Billy 
Blunt did, and Mrs. Blunt . said -it 
was very kind ‘of Aunty and ‘she'd 
be glad to have him Zo. wa ight * 
, Milly-Molly-Mandy hoppity skipped 
like anything, because she was ‘so 
very pleased; and Billy Blunt was 
very pleased, too, though he didn’t 
hoppity-skip because he always 


‘was to be taken to the sea- | 


L. BRISLEY : 


thought he was too old for such do- 
ings (although he wasn’t really!). 

So now they were able to plan 
together for Saturday, which made 
it much more fun. 

Mother had an old bathing dress 
which she cut down to fit Milly- 
Molly-Mandy, and the bits over she 
made into a flower for the shoulder 
(and it looked a very smart bathing 
dress, indeed). Billy Blunt  bor- 
rowed a swimming suit from an- 
other boy at school (but it hadn’t 
any flower on the shoulder, of 
course, not!). 

Then Billy Blunt said to Milly- 
Molly-Mandy, “If you’ve got swim- 
ming suits you ought to swim. We’d 
better practice.” 

But Milly-Molly-Mandy said, “We 
haven’t got enough water.” 

Billy Blunt said, “Practice in air, 
then—better than nothing.” 


Practicing in the Air 

So they fetched two old boxes from 
the barn out into the yard, and they 
lay on them (on their fronts) and 
spread out their arms and kicked 
with their legs just as if they were 
swimming. And when Uncle came 
along to fetch a wheelbarrow, he said 
it really made him feel quite cool to 
see them! : | 

He showed them how to turn their 
hands properly, and kept calling out, 
“Steady!—steady! Not so fast!” as 
he watched them. And then Uncle 
lay on his front on the box and 
showed them how (and he looked so 
funny!), and then they tried again, 
and Uncle said it was better that 
time. : 
So they practiced until they were 
quite out of breath. And then they 
pretended to dive off the boxes, and 
they splashed and swallowed mouth- 
fuls of air and swam races to the 
gate and shivered and dried them- 
selves with old sacks—and it was 
almost as much fun as if it were 
real water! 
Well, Saturday came at last, and 
Aunty and Milly-Molly-Mandy met 
Billy Blunt at 9 o’clock by the cross- 
roads. And then they went in the red 
bus to the station in the next town. 
And then they went in the train, 
rumpty-te-tump, rumpty-te-tump, all 
the way down to the sea. 
And you can’t imagine how excit- 
ing it was, when they got out at last, 
to walk down a road knowing they 
would see the real sea at the bottom! 
Milly-Molly-Mandy gct so excited 
that she didn’t want to look till they 
were quite up close. So Billy Blunt 
(who had seen it once before) pulled 
her along right onto the edge of the 
sand, and then he said suddenly, 
“Now look!” / 
And Milly-Molly-Mandy looked. 
And there was the sea, all jumping 
with sparkles in the sunshine, as far 
as ever you could see. And little- 
friend-Susan, with bare legs and 
frock tucked up, came tearing over 
the sand to meet them from: where 
Mrs.. Mogges and, Baby. Moggs ‘were 
sitting by'a wooden breakwater. 
Wasn’t it fun! 
They took off their shoes and their 
socks and their hats, and they 
wanted to take off their clothes and 


bathe, but Aunty said they must have 


Tokyo, Japan 
Dear Editor: 

I am a Japanese girl of 10 years. 

I love to read Snubs and other 
* stories for I am a great reader. I 
have always wanted to write to you 
to thank you for all the pretty poems 
and stories. ) 

I would like to correspond with 
Mary F., on the Children’s Page of 
July 2. 

These are a few postcards which 
I thought. you might like. 

I go to the Christian Science Sun- 
day School with my sisters. 

: With love, 
; Tane T. 

[Your letter to Mary has been for- 
warded, Tane, and thank you very 
much for the pretty postcards.—Ed.] 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
Dear Editor: ) 

The population of Sheboygan is 
about’ 40,000. We have many furni- 
ture factories here. Chairs of every 
kind are made here, also sleds and 
coaster wagons. It is also a large 
cheese center. 

I like Milly-Molly-Mandy, . Little 
Cat, Sunset Stories, Snubs, Waddles 
and.the Joyfuls very much. 

I go to the Christian Science Sun- 
day School and have been going for 
about six years: We have a dog 
named Duke. We used to have a cat 
with which Duke used to play. 

: Vernice C. K. 


[And you can buy the Milly-Molly- 
wart stories in a book now, Vernice. 
—Ed. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Dear Editor: gr ae 

I like to read the Monitor, for it is 
such an interesting paper. My fav- 
orite page is The Children’s Page. I 
- also like Snubs, for he is such an 
interesting little dog. I have a 
scrapbook of Snubs. 

I have had pet puppies myself, so 
you might know I like Snubs, and 
my friends also like him. We have 


This is my first letter to the Mail 
‘Bag. I sure would like someone my 


_The Mail Bag__[[l) 


would like to hear from a girl in 
France or any other country. 
Margaret T. 
(Thank you for your little verse, 
Margaret.—Ed.) 


Columbus, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading the Monitor s0 
much that I thought I would try for 
the second time to have my letter 
published. 

I am 9 years old and in the 4A 
grade at school. It has been a pleas- 
ure to me to be able to read some 
of the interesting stories that have 
appeared on the Young Folks’ and 
Children’s pages to my clase at 
school. 1 have attended Christian 
Science Sunday School since I was 
2 years old. 

My hobbies are reading books, 
playing croquet and music. 

I read the letter of Sheila from 
England, and I enjoyed the walk 
with her very much. 

I am very grateful for the Monitor 
and eend my love to all the Monitor 
readers. Jane W. 


New Lenox, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

Please forward the inclosed letter 
to Hyokichi S. 

Mother and I have a Monitor game. 
She reads a children’s stery and 
writes some questions about it. Then 
I read the story and write the 
answers to the questions. We learned 
about bees in the Monitor of Aug. 2 
when we read of Angela and the 


| honeybee. 


I have a fox terrier dog named 
Lindy and he takes care of a gray 
kitten six weeks old. Her name is 
a Lindy plays very gently with 

er. 

Iam 11 years old and would like 
to receive letters from anywhere and 
will be glad to answer them and 
gain new ideas. ‘Lee S. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Editor: ¢ 


I like the Monitor very much and 
read the Mail Bag almost all of the 
time. I attend the Sunday School of 
Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, 
and when I can’t go I listen to the 
services over the radio. 

Iam 11 years old and if any little 


7% girl would like to correspond with 


4 If you want your letter to 
- gubticess suadis interesting. W 


‘}me°I would like to hear from any- 
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called them in. And then they dried 


‘correctly, and been pett 1 and re- 
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They Ran Right Into the Water in Their Bathing Dresses. 


) 
dinner first. So they sat round and 
ate sandwiches and cake and fruit 
which Aunty had brought in a basket. 


And the Moggs’s had theirs, too, out (5 to 7 


helf for Little People 


years) 


of a basket. 

Then they played in the sand with 
Baby Moggs (who liked having her 
legs buried), and paddled a bit and 
tound crabs (they didn’t take them 
away from the water, though). And 
then Aunty and Mrs. Moggs said they 
might bathe now if they wanted to. 
When they were ready they ran 
right into the water in their bath- 
ing dresses (and little-friend-Susan 
thought Milly-Molly-Mandy’s bathing 


Italian boy, whom every one calls 
“Nimble-legs,” because he can run 
so fast. Caddu must always be “on 
the go,” and tere is nothing he dis- 
likes so mucb as any occupation that 
makes him sit still. His home is in 
Sicily, an island near the coast of 
Italy. He bas interesting adventures 
during the war, and wins a medal for 
carrying a secret message to Gari- 
baldi, the great Italian patriot. “Nim- 
ble-legs” is a well-told, amusing 
story, and the reader gets a clear pic- 


iture of Sicily as Caddu climbs the 


mountain paths, and crosses large 
tracts of country where no one lives. 

Little girls will like “Polly Patch- 
work,” by Rachel Field (Double- 
day), with its gay jacket, made to 
represent an old patchwork quilt. 
Polly, the little heroine, lives with 
her grandmother near the sea on the 
New England coast, not far from 


Maxie's Mixed-Up Maxims 


Easy~Book S 
“A book Is always good company, 
Wherever a person may happen to be." 
HERE is a happy-go-lucky, 
rollicking story of farmyard 
| life which small children will 
enjoy, called “To and Again,” 
1written by Walter Rollin Brooks, 
(Knopf). Charles the Rooster is the 
hero of the story, who one day gets a 
new idea from the Nepiee who 
: travel south and north according to 
vor “e sbowldanne with the flower the season. Charles follows his hap- 
rt) py, new idea, and-leads the farm- 
Somehow Different yard animals on a wonderful trip 
But, dear me!—water-swimming ; southward. They broaden their minds 
feels so different from land-swim-| by travel, enrich their purses and 
ming, and  Milly- Molly - Mandy | have a very lovely time, finally re- 
couldn’t manage at all well with the ,‘Urning happily from their success- 
little waves splashing at her all the — to their home at Farmer 
time. Billy Blunt swished ut in | Sean's farm. : 
the water with a very grim i and!: Small boys will enjoy “Nimble. 
looked exactly as if he were swim- |/ess,” by Luigi Capuana (Longmans). 
ming; but when Milly-Molly-Mandy | C@ddu, the hero, is an eight-year-old 
asked him, he said, “No! my arms 
swim, but my legs only walk!” 
It was queer, for it had seemed 
quite easy in the barnyard. 
But they went on pretending and 
pretending to swim until Aunty 


themselves with towels and got into 
their clothes again; and Billy Blunt 
said, well, anyhow, he supposed they 
were just that much nearer swim- 
ming properly than they were be- 
fore; and Milly-Molly-Mandy said 
she supposed next time they might 
p’raps be able to lift their feet off 
the ground for a minute at any rate; 
and little-friend-Susan said she was 
sure she had swallowed a shrimp! 
(But that was only her fun!) 

Then they played and explored 
among the rock-pools and had tea 
on the sand. And after tea Mrs. | 
Mogges and Baby Moggs and little- 
friend-Susan walked with them back 
to the station; and Aunty and Miily- 
Molly-Mandy and Billy Blunt went in 
the train, rumpty-te-tump, rumpty- 
te-tump, all the way home again. 

And Milly-Molly-Mandy was s0 
sleepy when she got to the nice white 
cottage with the thatched roof that 
she had only just time to kiss Father 
and Mother and Grandpa and Grand- 
ma and Uncle and Aunty good-night 
and get into bed before she fell fast 
asleep. 

But she did have a lot to talk 
about next day! 


A School for Dogs 


RTHUR has been busy all 
summer teaching his boy! 
friends’ dogs to sit up. He 


| has quite a knack for it, 
and his method, while novel, is no 
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secret. 

The schoolroom is a shed on the 
back of the lot used by the boys as a 
play room, and thither they bring 


im Little Maxie Mixer Mixed. 
their dogs in the mornings for a eevngeetin @ Maxie Mixer Mixe 


The Letters in Each Group Can Be Arranged to Form a Word, and When 
the Resulting Words Are Placed in the Right Order, You Will Find the 


The itiustration Furnishes a Clue. 


Last Week's Maxim: Sauce for the Goose Is Sauce for the Gander. 


“leSson.” 

Arthur is very methodical and 
businesslike: about ‘it. The school- 
room property consists of an old 
parlor stand out of:the attic which 


» Precious Fireflies 


his mother let him have, and a box 
of dog biscuits. 

First, two or three biscuits are 
broken into small pieces and placed 
on the stand, out of the dog’s reach. 
Then the dog is set up on its 
haunches, with its forepaws firmly 
grasped in Arthur’s hand, and fed 
the biscuits, a bite at a time. Even 
the tiny puppies, that are so fat and 
wriggly that they can hardly sit up 
at all, soon get the idea that as long 
as they stay in position they get bis- 
cuits—when they fail, no titbits. 

The next step is teaching the dog 
to sit alone. About the third or 
fourth lesson Arthur begins to try 
them alone, by removing the sup- 
porting hand, at the same time feed- 
ing a bite of biscuit. Some dogs 
learn to balance themselves in two 
or three lessons, according to the 
age and-general aptitude of the dog. 

Arthur says that it is important to 
use the same words and gestures to 
|begin the lesson every time, as that 
is an essential part of the training. 
Arthur’s first words to the dog are: 

‘ “Sit up, ihe oe poral 
finger as a signal, an a surpris- % 
ingly short time the dog ‘ries to get and warm for righ on ragen Bg aie 
into the position for tke coveted dens are always filled w wea 
ent, which he knows 1s coming. and sunshine and showers play a 


; game of hide-and-seek. the year. 
eater Re lee eee Sek around. Birds sing in the daytime, 


and when dusk comes the fireflies 
appear here and there through the 
garden. It was fun to catch theni, 
make friends of them, love them, and 
let them go. — | . 
‘One evening the writer—then justa 
very little boy—was returning to Nas- 
other. They had been 


N ARTICLE about fireflies ap- 
peared in The Christian 
A Science Monitor (July 18, 
1928), telling, among other 
things, of how the natives of Jamaica 
and South America use these bright 
beetles at night. The fireflies carry 
a pair of luminous lanterns in their 
foreheads which shine into the dark- 
ness. When flying, they are like 
lighthouses, for they will flash on 
their lights and then flash them off. 
After an interval of flying with no 
light, they will turn them on again. 
No one knows how or why they do 
this, but in the darkness these fire- 
flies appear among the leaves as if 
they were friendly candles set in 
cottage windows. 

The. Monitor story reminds the 
writer ci an experience he had when 
he was a very little boy. He ‘'ived 
at Nassau, capital city of the Ba- 
nama Islands. These islands ere in 
what is ‘called’ the subtropics and 
are quite near the State of Florida. 
In the Bahamas it never snows. The 
sands are white, and the sea is green 


; warded for it, the dog never forgets 
\it; and it is only necessary for his 
little master to raise his finger, and 
say, as Arthur does: “Sit up, sir,” 
\to get him to pose at any time. But 
Arthur thinks it is only fair that 
the dog should continue to be re- 
warded for it, since he has 
taught to expect it. 


sau with hig mc 
“up east” te the 


try home, some three miles out of 
town. Those were the days when 
there were no automobiles in Nas- 
sau, and distances were covered in 
carriages drawn by horses. The 
carriage in this instance was a 
“buggy,” having two high wheels 
and one gentle horse to. draw it. 
Darkness fell rapidly, and by the 
time the outskirts of the town were 
reached, it became necessary to light 
the lamps. The law of Nassau 
states that after dusk the lamps 
must be lighted. 

Whether the wicks were low, or 
whether the coachman had failed to 
fill the lamps with oil before we had 
driven off in the buggy; is not re- 
called. The lamps could not be 
lighted, and yet the mother and. the 
boy knew it was right to obey the 
law, and they wished to do so. Sud- 
denly, the boy turned to his mother 
and said with radiant face that he 
had an idea. The buggy was stopped. 
He jumped down, ran to the road- 
side, caught two fireflies, scrambled 
back on the seat and gave them to 
his mother. One was put in each 
of the two lamps, and during the 
entire ride back home through the 
town the fireflies glowed brightly 
in the lamps. No policeman held 
them up; they were obeying the 
law. 

. So right it is to give light, and to 
shed our.light of joy and gratitude 
wherever we are, that these fire- 
flies have always seemed preciols 
to the writer. The darker the night, 
= gama ig their message of 
L.A. G. 


Tumble Down Mountain. It is an in- 
teresting story with lovely illustra- 
tions of Polly in her patchwork 
dress, and of her friends of the spell- 
ing match. 


“Peter Pocket,” written by May 
Justus (Doubleday), is the story of 4 
little boy whom every one loved, 
from the teacher to the pickle pup. 
Peter Pocket lived with his grand- 
mother in the Cumberland-Mountains 
and went to school to Miss Maggie. 


The Cleverness of David © 
Donkey 


[Founded 


“s DON’T know how it is,” said 
David Donkey, in a loud voice, 
“but I eeem to give people the 
impression that I’m stupid!” 
He stood in the middle of the field, 
and looked down at George Gander, 
who had stopped to spedk to him. 

George Gander suddenly began to 
wish that he hadn’t stopped, because 
he didn’t want to hurt David 
Donkey’s feelings by telling him why 
people thought him stupid. 

“I said,” repeated David Donkey in 
a etill louder voice, “that some peo- 
ple think I am stupid.” 

“Oh,” answered George, Gander, 
rather anxiously, “it’s a nice day, 
isn’t it?” 

“And what I want to know is,” 
went on David Donkey, taking no no- 
tice of George Gander’e remark, 
“why do people think I’m stupid?” 

“I think I'd better be getting 
home,” said George Gander, more 
anxiously. 

David Donkey still took no notice 
of what he said, but he got between 
George Gander and the gateway. 

“Furthermore and howsoever,” 
went on David Donkey (he liked to 
use long words), “I desire you, 
George Gander, to unfold the reason 
to me.” 

George Gander couldn’t think of 
any more remarks, and he couldn't 
get out of the gate, so to gain time 
he asked David Donkey to repeat his 
question. 

“What I said was,” answered David 
Donkey, in a most exceedingly loud 
voice, “why do I seem stupid? Peo- 
ple say I am.” 

There was no reply. 

“Well, George Gander?” asked 
David Donkey, after two minutes. 

“TI think—I mean—that is—oh, well, 
I hope you'll pardon me,” alswered 
George Gander, “but I’m afraid, my 
dear David, it’s your voice.” 

“What's the matter with my voice? 
It’s loud enough.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble,” answered 
George Gander, “it’s too loud, and it 
doesn’t sound intelligent. At least, 
that’s what I heard the farmer say 
to someone.” 


So many nice things happened to 
Peter Pocket that when he got the 
fiddle he wanted the most of all, he 
said that he believed with all his 
heart that “There’s nothing too good 
to be true.” 


“Charlie and His Friends,” by 
Helen Hill (Macmillan), is the: fifth 
book in a delightful series telling 
about Charlie, his family, his friends 
and his pets. In “Charlie and the 
Surprise House,” the fourth book of 
the series, Charlie’s father buys a 
little old house in the country,. which 
he repairs as a surprise for mother, 
who is away visiting, and, of course, 
Charlie, who ,is seven years old, 
learns many interesting things. In 
“Charlie and His Friends,” all the 


“Dear me,” exclaimed David Don- 
key, “I never thought of that. What 
can I do about it?” 

“Tf I were you I shouldn't use it 
quite so much,” answered George. 
“You'll excuse my mentioning it, 
though, I hope?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied 
David Donkey, looking thoughtful. 

After that, for several days, you 
couldn’t have heard David Donkey’s 
voice unless you had been very near 


to him. The other animals couldn’t 


understand it, and they decided that 
/ perhaps he was training to be a 
great singer, and was giving his 
voice a holiday first. 

But David Donkey soon got very 
tired of not using his voice, and he 


happenings of a long, happy summer 
with pets and friends, spent in the' 
country in the surprise house, are 
told in an interesting manner. 


“The .Lion-Hearted Kitten,” by 
Peggy Bacon (Macmillan), is a col-: 
lection of short, amusing stories | 
for boys and girls. One is the story | 
of a very courageous kitten, who 
went out to conquer the world, and/| 
who, very unexpectedly, encountered | 
a@ tigress in his path. Other stories | 
are of other animals, of fish, and. 
birds of far-away countries. They | 
are all lively and imaginative stories, | 
and the drawings are very amusing. 


In “Sunshine Farm,” by-Zoe Meyer, | 
(Little), Jean and Richard, two 
happy little children, move to the 
country to live in their new home,’ 
“Sunshine Farm.” They are two 
warm-hearted little people, and make | 
friends with the birds and the little’ 
wild animals that live around them. 


Children love horses, and they will 
all love the story of “Prancing Pat,” 
written by Helen Fuller Orton, 
(Stokes). Prancing Pat is a very in- 
telligent horse who is sold, and sold | 
again, but, after two years, comes)! 


back to his happiest home in the | 


country to stay. All those who love 
horses will enjoy this story, and 
those who know little of horses will 
learn to love Prancing Pat, and get 
much pleasure from the interesting 


tale of a fine, intelligent horse. 


“Peppi the Duck,” by Rhea Wells 
(Doubleday), is the story of an am- 
bitious, adventuresome little duck 
whose home is in a castle courtyard ; 
in the Tyrolean Alps Mountains, | 
From the time he left-his shell, Peppi ; 
loved adventure and excitement. One‘: 
day, looking over his shoulder, he} 
proudly saw the curl in his tail, and 
knew he was a drake. Children will 
love the story for itself and its 
delightful illustrations and page. 
decorations in color, and also he-| 
cause it brings before them the life: 
of a foreign country. 

A little wooden dog is the hero of 
“Poor Cecco,” by Margery Williams 
Bianco (Doran). The inhabitants of 


a toy cupboard are the principal | 


characters in this delightful story. 
Cecco has some remarkable adven- 
tures. One day, he opens the door of 
the cupboard and all the toys fall 
out, and such funny, interesting 
things happen. “Poor Cecco” is a 
lovely story for little people and is 
peautifully illustrated. 

A little live dog is the heroine of 
“Tessie,” by’ Laura Agassiz (T. Todd 
Co., Boston). Tessie’s story of her | 
own life begins when she is a wee | 
pup, and on her first outing with her : 
mother leaves -her to explore | 
the great world for herself. The little 
book carries some delightful illustra- 
tions of Tessie and her friends. 


“My Garden 


WRITTEN ror THE CugisTIAN ScigNCB MONITOR 
Though Mother thinks her garden 

Is the nicest to be found, 
With its roses and nasturtiums 
‘And pansies all around, 


I know a nicer garden 
At the bottom of a pool 
Amongst the rocks beside the sea 
Where I play after school. , 


My garden blooms all winter, 
It never waits for spring. 
Its flowers are curly seaweeds 
And shells and everything. 


Joun Faazizs Vance 


was beginning to think that after all 
he would prefer to exercise it and 
be thought stupid, when something 
happened. 

One afternoon when the farmer 
and his wife and nine children were 
sitting eating buns and syrup for 
their tea, they heard David Donkey’s 
voice. It was just outside the kitchen 
door, and was very loud, and sounded 
as if it needed oiling. 

So the farmer put down his bun 
(with the syrup on) to give him a 
drink of water. But when he got to 
the door he realized suddenly that 
David Donkey wanted him to fol- 


‘low him. So he called his wife and 


family, and they all trailed across 
the field after David Donkey. And 
they took their buns with them. 

By the time the farmer had put 
the last bit of bun into his mouth, 
they were at the end of the field, 
and they heard a great noise, all at 
once. It was a squealing, and a 
grunting and a sobbing, all mixed 


up. 

“Them little pigs!” said the 
farmer. 

Sure enough, when they came to 
the gate, which was just round the 
corner, there were Amelia, Alice, 
Arthur and Arnold Pigg dancing 
round their mother in a great state. 
Which was not to be wondered at, 
considering that Mrs. Augusta Pigg 
had got her head through two bars 
of the gate, and couldn’t get it back 
again. And that was what David 
Donkey had come to tell the farmer. 

Realizing this, the farmer lost no 
time in talking, but at once set Mrs. 
Augusta Pigg’s head free, and told 
her to. take herself and the little 
Piggs back to Pigholme. Which she 
did. 

Then the farmer, and his wife and 
children, patted David Donkey, and 
told him he was a clever beast. 
After which they went home. 

And then George Gander appeared. 


on Fact] 

“Well, after that,” he said to David 
Donkey, “no one will make me be- 
lieve that you are stupid!” . 

And when George Gander told the 
other animals about David Donkey 
they said they didn’t believe he was 
stupid either, and they hoped he 
would use his voice as loud and as 
long as he liked. Which he did! 

Age for the farmer and his wife and 
children, they were so proud of 
David Donkey that for some days 
they came one at a time (and sepa- 
rately) to give him a piece of sugar. 

Which means that every day 
David Donkey had 11 pieces of 
sugar, and was exceedingly pleased. 


The Good Little Seed 


Once upon a time there was a good 
little seed deep down in the brown 
earth. As a matter of fact, there 
were thousands and millions of good 


little seeds all through the great 
brown earth, but we are going to tell 
the story of this one because it’s 
the story of all good seeds. 

The little seed was very content 
in its nice brown home. It was happy 
because it knew that when warmer 
days came its journey to the out- 
side world would begin, so it waited 
patiently, glad of the nice home it 
had, with the earth packed tight all 
around it, keeping out the cold. 

One day the sun shone more 
warmly. It was spring. The rain 
came and made the earth soft and 
damp. The little seed felt the warmth 
and the moisture and it was very 
happy. 

Bigger and bigger it grew until 
very soon it burst through its littl¢ 
jacket and up went a little shoot, 
pushing its way through the earth. 
Down went tiny little roots as fine 
as hairs, to suck up the water from 
the rains and send sap into the lit- 
tle shoot which began to grow larger 
and larger, and then with an extra 
little push it burst through the 
crust and there it was up in the air 
and sunlight. 

It was so happy it lifted little 
leaves like hands to the sunlight as 
if saying, “Thank you—thank you, 
sun:” Its roots, too, went deeper 
into the earth, to hold the little plant 
in its place, for without good strong 
roots the littie plant would blow 
away in the first storm, wouldn’t 
it? 

It seemed as if the best thing of 
all was to happen now. A bud began 
to unfold among its leaves! It 
opened its. petals ever so slowly one 
after another in perfect order—for 
everything unfolds in order among 
the little plants—until one day some 
people came along and a little girl 
cied out, “Oh, Mother, look! Look 
at the beautiful flower!” There it 


stood, with its fage toward the sun, 
and from its certer—from its very 
heart—came the loveliest perfume 
you ever smelled. 

“Oh, Mother,” said the little girl 
when she breathed it in, “the flower 
is saying, “Thank you,’ isn’t it? 
‘Thank you for the .  »beautiful 
world!’” 


—— 


A Secret 


Writtex ror Tae Crreistia™ Sciz\ces Moxrror 


Folks can’t keep secrets, I have 
heard. 

Somebody tells—a mouse or bird. 

But trees! Our front yard manle 
tree 

Hid something, four 
from me! 


lonzt months, 


I never dreamed of such a thing: 

Building, blue eggs, mouths clamor- 
ing; 

While green leaves clapped their 
hands and smiled: 

She does not guess, 
child! 


that stupid 


But finally the autumn came, 

Touching our maple into flame. 

And then a night wind stripped it 
bare, 

And told the pretty secret there, 


I spied it early, as I dressed: 

A sturdy, outgrown robin’s nest! 

What lovelier secret could there he 

Than that our maple hid from me? 
Frances Crosry HAMLET. 


Charade 


My first is a fish and my next. 

Is a word meaning “go or come in;” 

My whole word will build you a 
house; 

To guess this you now may begin 


breaking-in. 


high andlow shoes. 


596 Third Street 


Children feel a new sense of springy resilience in 
Acrobat Shoes!) They provide little feet with a 
yielding, caressing protection that needs no harsh 


The patented Acrobat process keeps them delight- 
fully smooth inside throughout their long life. The 
linings cannot wrinkle—the insoles cannot curl up. 
They’re great shoes for service. 


Take the children to be carefully fitted by your 


nearest Acrobat dealer. Many attractive styles in 


SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO. 


Makers of Children’s Good Shoes for 36 Years 


Faribault, Minn. 
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Art News and Comment 


ap 


British Art in Boston 


By EB. C. SHERBURNE 
Poston, on showings in Wash-| Knight, new at least so far as Boston 


ington, Ottawa, and Toronto, a mina one in “The Saxophone 
_| Player.” Herein the whole romantic 
selected group of British wage tradition of feminine charm {fs tossed 
" ings is to be seen at the Museum Of| overboard, and a strident young 
Fine Arts, Boston, until Sept. 16.;woman is uncompromisingly por- 
This collection was established in trayed with a direct, hard verity 
Great Britain under the patronage that clangs. oe 
) . G.; th | 
of the Earl of x oy tee Beauardivu’s. Skeich 
Earl of Birkenhead, b. ©.; In Frank Brangwyn’s sketch for a 
erick G. Kenyon, G. B. E., and His 


| painting in the Skinners’ Hall, Lon- 
Excellency, Sir Esmé Howard, G. C.|don, one may find the solid satisfac- 
M. G. In the catalogue foreword, Sir 


tion of this artist’s monumental de- 
Frederick G. Kenyon offers the col-/signs. Here one notes that masterly 
lection as a fair representation of 


grasp of masses that is achieved only 
much of the best work that is being 


after a long journey through the 
done today in England. He indicates | mazes of interest that young painters 
that this may be the first of a series 


nearly always find in detail. Brang- 

of exchange exhibitions between | wyn assembles and relates his values 

America and Great Britain, andj|of dark browns, reds and tans with 

modestly remarks that “merely as @N/|an.engineer’s feeling structure as 

exhibition of art it is hoped that it/ well as an artist’s eye for opposition 

has attractiveness and merit.” of line, form and color. ‘“Boy’s 
| 4 4 . 


Head,” by Archibald Barnes, is a 
As to Internationalism 


successful achievement of smile por- 
With many of the painters repre- 


traiture. Those who have wandered 
through many exhibitions know how 

sented in this exhibition most Bos- 

tonians are unfamiliar. But one 


frequently such paintings stop short 
element of the show will add to its 


of the right effect, or else go beyond 
the right effect, with the result a sort 
potency of appeal—the evidence on 
every side that certain great tradi- 


of frozen grimace. | 
tions of painting are vigorously 


In “The Green Frock” Augustus 
coursing through art today on both John’s sweeping facility is exempli- 
sides of the Atlantic. For it is pos- 


fied, reminding one of the dashing 
sible to find in -.a representative 


line of Sargent that is evident in so 
many of this museum’s examples of 
American show civet jes to be seen {8 Work. In Bertram Nicholls’ 
— “Ponte de San Fran " 
refiected in these visiting canvases. €e de san francesco one comes 
' One of the happiest elements of 


this exhibit is the evidence of toler- 
ance that lay behind the selection 
of a group of pictures that covers 
nearly the whole scale of twentieth 
century painting and ventures well 
back into the Whistlerian era with 
some of its items. Cézanesque por- 
“traits of jazzy young women jostle 
still-lifes of Victorian calmness and. 
Messonier-like detail. In fancy one 
could hear Sir George Clausen, R. A., 
say to Julius Olsson, R. A.: “If you 
put in that. nocturne I’ll choose this 
fruit piece by Leslie Hunter.” Prob- 
ably there is no foundation for such 
a conjecture, but some decidedly 
electic method was hit upon by the 
two men named and their compan- 
ions of the committee of selection: 
Robert Anning, R. A., Sir D. Y. 
Cameron, R. A., and Charlotte Pear- 
son, their secretary. 
ap «ff 


Of the Great Line 


In this ‘same museum’s permanent 
collections there are good examples 
of the work of Daubigny,. Velasquez, 
Constable and Manet, from whom the 
solid achievement of some of these 
British painters has clearly stemmed. 
Less easy to identify are influences 
manifested in some of the pictures. 
Coming to this exhibition with mem- 
ories of Laura Knight’s sunnyside 

landscapes, sprightly with action and 


were the hall mark of painting, but 
which have considerably been missed 
in exhibitions dominated by the rest- 
essness of modernism. Mr. Nicholls’ 
mellow tones of brown and blue have 
the textural charm of old ivory and 
porcelain. Sir D. Y. Cameron’s “Loch 
Maree” evokes’ the vaporous airs, 
mountain waters girt with blue hill, 
making use of the vibratory effects of 
painting so thin the canvas webbing 
Shows through every stroke of the 
brush. 
-. sf. $f 


Arnesby Brown 


“Noonday Heat,” by Arnesby 
Brown, and “Lamorna Quay from the 
Cliffs,” by S. J. Lamorna-Birch, ex- 
emplify the sure hand in design, the 
pure taste in color and the economy 
of means that are to be looked for 
in first rate painters. Then there is 
the personal vision of “Nut Brown 
Maid,” a head by Sir George Clau- 
sen; the brilliant decorative sense 
of Charlotte Lawrenson’s “The 
Wringer,” Ambrose McEvoy’s atmos- 
pheric color in “The Thames,” and 
the escape from hackneyed landscape 
effects in Robert Anning Bell’s “Pont 
Valentre, Cahors.” 

And so without mentioning half of 
the exhibits in this showing, we 
pause to commemd it to everyone, as 
exemplifying art that shows the in- 
dividual adding something of his own 
to the great streams of exprcesion in 
painting that have come down 
through the centuries. : . 


of returning to New York to get 
money for a new Chinese type. In 
1847 he published his book in New 
York. In this same year he married 
Sarah Walworth of Plattsburgh. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams went back to 
China in 1848, where Mr. Williams’s 
career soon took a new turn. Be- 
cause of his knowledge of both the 
Chinese and Japanese languages (he 
had been studying Japanese since 
returning to the Orient), he was se- 
lected as interpreter by the Unitéd 
States Government and taken on Ad- 
miral Peary’s expedition into Japan 
in 1854. In the following year he 
was Officially appointed secretary 
and interpreter to the United States 
Legation, and at once established his 
residence in Peking. It was here that 
the collection which bears his name 
was formed by him and his wife be- 
tween the years 1855 and 1876. In 
1877 the Williams-family returned to 
New Haven, where Mr. Williams was 
professor of Chinese language and 
on at Yale until his passing 
n . 


Chinese Porcelains 
Given to Yale 


SrecitaL To THs CHristTiaN SCIENCE MONITOR 
New Haven, Conn. 
[os Yale School of the Fine 
Arts has been given a collection 
of Chinese porcelains which 
represents a cross section of the 
history of Chinese ceramic art, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Yale 
University. This is the collection of 
‘S. Wells Williams, one-time profes- 
sor of Chinese language and civiliza- 
tion at Yale. The collection was 
bequeathed to Yale by Prof. Fred- 
erick Wells Williams, his son. The 
collection contains specimens repre- 
senting great periods in Chinese his- 
tory.from.the Ming Dynasty of 1368- 
1643 to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is to be installed shortly 
in the new Yale Gallery of the Fne 
Arts. 
_ The earliest pieces in the collec- 
tion are of the Ming Dynasty. One is 
a double gourd, which has a striking 
design of peony flower and phenix, 
the emblem of the Empress. There 
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From a Painting by Bertram Nicholls, Shown at Barbizon House, London. An Article on. Mr. Nicholls’ Paintings Appeared in The Christian Science 
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Reprocuced by Courtesy of Barbizon House 


San Francisco 


Art Prospects 


SPpectiaAL TO THe CHRISTIAN ScizNCcE MONITOR 
San Francisco 


ATE summer openings of the 

| em art galleries in San 
Francisco emphasize art exhi- 
bitions brought from distant sources. 
Beatrice Judd Ryan, director of the 
Galerie Beaux Arts, announces. that 
the Club Beaux Arts will co-operate 


with the Whitney Gallery of New 
York City in group showings. She 
has also arranged Woodstock (Conn.) 
and Santa Fé (N. M.)_ exhibi- 
tions and has selected several groups 
of paintings by American artists col- 
lected during her extensive summer 
travels. 

The fall opening exhibition will be 
western work by Walt Kuhn, the 
New York artist who has been in 
Awizona recently. The first Beaux 
Arts lecture will be “Modern Art 
Subjects” by Vaclav Vatlacil, who 
has conducted summer school in 
painting classes at the University of 
California. 

The Club Beaux Arts is a cOo-op- 
erative organization, in its fifth year. 
Nearly forty northern Califomnia 
painters and sculptors, a group of 
art patrons and a large list of lec- 
ture members combine in its growth 
and functions. 

The East West Gallery of Fine 
Arts begins its second year this 
September. More than a “Women’s 
Club” gesture, this gallery has 
served a civic interest in art. It has 
kept open twelve months in the year, 
twelve hours daily and_ several 
hours on Sunday. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations of processes and 
formal and informal gatherings oc- 
cur about twice weekly. It fulfills 
the international aspect implied in 
its name by exhibits from many Eu- 


ropean, Oriental and distant Ameri- 
can art centers. 

Sept. 5, is the closing date of the 
“Family Exhibition” of works by 
Lucretia Van Horn, her husband and 
two daughters. Mrs. van Horn was 
awarded prizes when a student in 
Paris, has illustrated books for 
prominent publishers and has re- 


Ae ar 


Venice Biennial Exhibition 


SPEcIAL TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Venice 

\ | ssa an CAMPIGLI, who has 

had an international success 

at the Venice exhibition, is 

Tuscan by origin. After the war he 

was sent to Paris, as correspondent 


for various Italian papers; he stayed 
there some time, developed an inter- 


vest in art, and became a painter. 


His.first work appeared in Italy in 
1926, at the exhibition at Milan, and 
was at once noticed and appreciated 
for its quality of robust construction, 
with a very clear definition of char- 
acter in his portraits. The color in 
his pictures is, in general, cool and 
well disposed in’ large surfaces, and 
it is these qualities that make him a 
first-rate painter of frescoes. 

He is still working in Paris but, 
in the Venice exhibition, he was a 
wall to himself in the Italian pavilion 
and is not shown with the Paris 
School. His wife, a Rumanian, Ma- 
dame Radulescu, is also a promising 


painter. 
Arturo Dazzi 


Arturo Dazzi was born at Carrara 
and began his career as a marble 
carver. When still very young, he 
won the competition for the Italian 
Prix de Rome and started as.a seri- 
Ous sculptor. In spite of his un- 
doubted talent. and the fact that he 
has more than confirmed his first 
successes, he has had uphill work 
to arrive, as he now most certainly 
has. at being acknowledged one of 
the leading sculptors in Italy. 

Two years ago he had a personal 
show at the Venice Exhibition, and 
a great success with all the works 
he showed. At the present exhibition 
he has won praise and admiration 
with his beautiful life-sized colt. 


There is in this statue more than a 
os 


COLLECTIONS 


are two pieces of a later Ming period, 
the Wan Li period (1573-1619). One 
is a blue and white covered jar on 
which can be seen the development 
‘of the Chinese “poetry idea.” Under 
a cover decorated with “playing 
boys,” a pictorial representation dear 
to the Chinese, are four panels illue- 
trating dainty ladies with fans or 
flowers, standing in moonlight be- 
neath flowering branches. Inscrip- 
tions at the top of each panel give a 
clue to the “poetry idea,” which in 
Chinese fashion may be variously in- 
- terpreted. 

- The collection also contains three 
-pieces of the K’ang Hsi period of 
- 1662-1722. One is a bowl of brilliant | 
‘sapphire of such a blue that when 
one holds the side. of the bowl to the 
light, there-is a delicate blending of 
‘Tights and shades, and when one 
-turne it to look into the inside it is 
deep-and clear and dark. There is 
also'a white bowl] delicately incised 
with a. five-clawed dragon, and a 
-¥ase with the underglaze blue deco- 
ration of a-landscape, which accord- 
ing to the description “is so ex- 
 quisitely drawn and grandly con- 
ceived that it. has_all the quality of 
brushwork of a Chinese painting.” 
The collection also contains fine 
examples of the Chia Ching period of 
1796-1820 and the Tao Kuang period 
of 1821-50. The former period is 
represented by a pair of small bowls 
of eggshell] thinness decorated in red 
enamel, with dragons and phcenixes 
_ disporting themselves among tiny 

- Clouds, bats and “flaming pearls.” 
' Samuel Wells Williams, who made 
this collection, was a philologist, a 
_ historian, a diplomat and a teacher.: 
- Born in Utica, N. Y., in 1812, the son 
of a printer, he had always intended 
learning the printing business. He 
went to China as a missionary 
printer under the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. He worked for 
‘some years in Canton and at. Macao, 
and soon found it necessary to learn 
Chines: ajgen Bm Sanaa in this di- 
ection, in which he was a pioneer, 
resulted ihe publication of the first 
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art since the days of Leonardo, so 


‘| opposition of light and shade. 


mere representation of a young crea- 
ture; Dazzi has put into this study 
of a colt something of the wide hill- 
side by the Tyrrhenean sea, where 
he studied and modeled this ani- 
mal. It reminds us of the classic 
bronzes of animals at the Naples 
Museum. 

Dazzi has designed many impor- 
tant monuments in Italy and is at 
present working on the statues that 
are to decorate the Arch of Victory 
at Genoa. There is nothing particu- 
larly modern in his style. but it is 
stron7lv nersonal. and he keeps to 
a traditional conception of sculpture 
of a solid quality. He is, above all, 
a first-rate technician—a good and 
strong modeler. He has a studio in 
Rome but works part of the year 
‘ by the sea, near to his native town. 


The Paris School 
There are about 40,000 artists in 
Paris. Most of these are not French; 
they arrive from all parts of the 


world bringing their own national 
and personal inspiration. Paris and 
France add to this by polishing up 
these, quite untamed, ‘rebels but at 
the same time, as may be supposed, 
France absorbs a number of strange 
and heterogeneous elements which, 
somehow, destroys the unity of her 
| tradition, whose contribution is, how- 
: ever, secured by the schools, the 
| Academy of Fine Arts, and by the 
| great bulk of artists from the prov- 
| inces. 

The result is that even if the two 
schools have sometimes points in 
common one can, in Paris, more or 
less distinguish the. difference be- 
tween the French school and the 
Paris school. For this reason at the 
Venice Biennial these two have been 
kept separate, one in the French 
pavilion, the other in a room in the 
Italian pavilion. 

There is more discussion about this 
group than, perhaps, about any other 
group in the exhibition. As soon as 
we enter the room the eye is caught 
by certain pictures that appear fool- 
ish in their highly colored, and forced 
ingenuity, but there are some re- 
markable works of art, as well, and 
those it would be a pity to miss. 


Foujita and Kisling 


Foujita, the Japanese, has three de- 
lightful pictures, with a recollection 
in their delicate lines of the great 
Japanese masters, Kisling, the Pole, 
has a picture of “A Pierrot,” which 
must be noticed, and also Chagal’s 
“The Rabbi”; Gimmi’s “The Painter 
and his Models.’’ Mario Tozzi, who 
writes the introduction to this room, 
in the catalogue, shows a picture of 
two women working; Ferrat, “A Cir- 
cus”; and René Paresce, a painter of 
great talent, and who is responsible 
for the arrangement of the room, a 
beautiful still-life. Of Paresce we 
shall hear, often, again. : 

There are of course pictures tha 
surprise and annoy us, but there is 
nothing in the work. of the men I 
have cited that is violently detached 
from the line of a sound tradition. 


The Milanese Group 


The Milanese group of young art- 
ists was formed immediately after 
the World War by Bucci, Funi, Sa- 
lietti, Dudreville, Marussig, Sironi, 
and a few others. The success that 
they have had by boldly introducing 
a sense of greater modernity into 
Italian art, has induced many others 
to join them, among these three 
older, and already well-known men, 
Carra, Carpi, and Tosi. To become 
part of this group has become, one 


young Milanese artists; it represent- 
ing the most vital art of the whole 
of Lombardy. 

The work of these men can be 
seen at the Venice Biennial where 
they are easily recognized, in the 
midst of others, by a leaning toward 
a free treatment of actuality, chiefly 
based on the sqmber and dramatic 


If, to give an idea of their method 
of painting, we had to compare them 
with some famous French artists, 
the names of Derain and Vlaminck 
could be mentioned, but they are not 
by any means imitators of other 
schools. — 


their manner of painting must be 
considered Italian in character and 
result, 

If we start to examine the various 
personalities, we would find that 


Tosi is purely a landscape painter of 
great delicacy and freedom; that 
Sironi interprets in an original man- 
ner views of modern cities; that 
Funj and Salietti are at their best 
with human figures, though both are 
successful landscape painters, and 
that Carra, among them all, is the 
most abstract and purely construc- 
tive. 


Mornings in Art at 


Long Beach, Calif. 


| SPECIAL TO THRE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
LONG BEACH, Calif.—Marked by 
large attendance, a series of lectures 
is being given on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday morning of each week 
during the Pacific Southwest Exposi- 
tion, in Ye Olde Courtyard Theater 
for Kindly Folk and Children of the 
Wayside Colony, 70 Atlantic Avenue, 
Long Beach. 
| It is the same note of friendliness, 
co-operation and good will which 


characterizes the exposition, and 
with the hope of helping weld art 
‘and industry in a great industrial 
city; the building up of an artistic 
‘center from whence beauty and the 
joyousness of art may permeate and 
influence the lives of all classes who 
may come within its borders, that 
the Long Beach Art Asssociation 
with Mr. and Mrs. James Savery are 
sponsoring these lectures. 

Theodore Modra in charge of the 
fine arts department of the exposi- 
tion; Miss Lita Horlocker, curator of 
arts and crafts, and Mrs. Roger 
Noble Burnham, have charge of the 
programs. 

Roger Noble Burnham, sculptor 
and designer of the official medal of 
the exposition; Dr. Ali Kuli-Khan, 
statesman and art connoissuer of 
Persia;: John Cotton, etcher and wa- 
ter colorist; L. E. Behmyer, Los An- 
geles impresarioy T. R. Flemming, 
connoisseur of ‘Japanese art; Ma- 
dame Rene Tumanova, singer-dancer 
of the Moscow Art Theater and of 
the Chauve Souris, with Mischa Kol- 
tunoff, tenor, and the Prohanoff 
brothers are some of the artists ap- 
pearing on the programs. 


An important group of five por- 
traits of as many presidents by Gil- 
bert Stuart has also been lent by T. 
Jefferson Coolidge and now hangs on 
the walls of the hemicycle of the 
Evans Wing of Paintings in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The presi- 
dents represented are Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe. 


VISION TRAINING ART 


Without copies or theory any one may learn 
at home to draw and paint from nature. 400 
artists and students enrolled in 1927 to see 
true color for first time. Students save years. 
Portraiture, landscape, still iife, illustration, 
a | say — faster than by art schools. 
A. K. CROSS SUMMER SCHOOL, Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., or Winthrop Sta., Boston, Mass. 
(Winter). 


W. J. Gardner Co. 
PICTURE SHOP 


might say, the ambition of all the| 


chiaroscuro is typical of Milanese 


the tendency toward : 


Paintings, Etchings, 

Water Colors, Carbons, 

Gravures, Photographs, Artistic 
Picture Framing. Fine Mirrors. 


498 Boytston St., Boston 


Engravings, 
Mezzotints, 


_ 8TAR MOTTO. 
(Dotto and frame each in beautiful color. 


cently studied with Diego Rivera, in 
Mexico City. Col. Robert O. Van 


These paintings, important histori- 
Horn, a world traveler, always in- 


cally and as works of art, have added 


: galleries. 


terested in primitive peoples, shows | 
wooden s°r'~t'res varied in form be- ! 


interest this year—the centenary of 
Stuart. 


—_— 


tween African Negro and Alaskan 
totem pole shapes, with his own 
calm pleasure in carving. used as 
motive power. 


The two young daughters, Lucretia 
and Margaret, present playful paint- 
ings and drawings whose value lies 
in their decorative qualities. The 
whole family seems sound and con- 
sistent in expression of that release 
which comes from simple media and 
simple subject matter, handled with 
no idea of an audience or an ulti- 
mate purpose. 

The derivative flavor of the Van 
Horn works is not a vital issue. The 
sheer accomplishment is enough. 
With no pretense of decorative ends, 
Mrs. Van Horn achieves them in ar- 
rangements that cause the lay mind 
to ask, ““Where does O’Keefe end and 
Rivera begin?’ Both are there, with 
an admixture of tropical fertility in 
growing forms. Her figure paintings 
and drawings interpret the Mexican 
folkways in her own way reinforced 
with her profound respect for 
Rivera’s viewpoint, which renders 
with formalized sturdiness the stolid 
Mexican peasants. 

Word has been received from 
Diego Rivera that on his way home 
from a year in Russia he will stop 
in San Francisco to execute a fresco 
commission. At which time he will 
exhibit a group of new canvases and 
drawings in a one-man show, his 
second, at the East West Gallery of 
Fine Arts. * 

Sept. 27 to Oct. 17 will find 
the East West Gallery replete with 
a collection of Post-Cézanne paint- 
‘Yhgs. The list has just been cabled 
from Paris by Lucien Lebaudt, an 
artist adviser of the gallery. The 
collection. is chiefly from the Ecole 
de Paris, the catalogue preface will be 
by RobDert Rey of the Luxembourg 
Lengthy lists are given 
under the headings of works noted 
as “realism,” “fantaisism,” “abstrac- 
tionism,” and “organized natural- 
ism.” 


Paintings by Hamilton Kine ahd 
sculpture by Maude Sherwood Jewett 
are being shown at East Hampton, 
L. I., New York, until Sept. 7. 

Naum Los, after teaching for 10 
years in Rome, is to open a New 
York school for sculpture this 
autumn. 
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There was never a car so radiant 
with today—so colorful in ap- 
pearance and performance—as 
this coupe by Pierce-Arrow. 


Its reduced price—a sheer sav- 
ing of $600—was never contem- 
plated in the building. 

Indeed, this is one of the show 
cars of the line. Its upholstery, 
fittings and equipment reflect 
Pierce-Arrow at its proudest. 
Its colorings are beautifully in 
keeping. 


Arrow. 


*600 Saving 


on this smart New 


Pierce-Arrow Coupe 
at $2750 


Pierce-Arrow proposes no com- 
promise with the principles which 
have made Pierce-Arrow Amer- 
ica’s finest motor car for more 
than a quarter century. 


- 


y y x 


Even the greatly reduced price 
gives no idea how easy has been 
made the purchase of a Pierce- 


The good trade-in value of 
your present car may well cover 
the initial payment. 


Today’s prices are lower than ever before known to cars of 
Pierce-Arrow manufacture. From $2475 to $2950, at Buffalo. 
Your present car will be accepted at fairly appraised value. 
This will apply against down and monthly payments which 
make Pierce-Arrow ownership surprisingly easy. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER + ee 
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- BEST QUALITY SHOES FRASERS LIMITED “MORTON'S BATTERY SERVICE 


! Ww ATCHES ; ss _ for Ladies and Gentlemen (Edith L. Thomson, Managing Director) ee yay ng ae 
7 : : ; . i S Wijnberg REPAIRS ALBERT. STREET, BRISBANE Motor car electric al fanits located 
4s ; ss . = : , ‘ Baas and remedied. 
Paul Bottger ; i ' ROOMS Sa : E. SCHULZE-KROPFLI yam SE Gramophones ppt ne ; Armature rewinding a speciality 
| rae ° ’ : ae Nieuwe Keizersgracht 50 : SN TE ~ ; . | ‘ Distributors for ‘“‘USL’’ BATTERtES 
ME Frederiksberggade 23 : tea f When in Stockholm a sr Tadic’ and Gentlemen's ie _Phone 3039 & 1723 _88 Bree Street _ 
@ Copenhagen, Denmark| 2, rue de I’Echelle (near Louvre) aa | | G. KOLLBRUNNER & CO. f ) es Nes MRS. M. M. STOREY 


English and American Home Cooking aly rT) it Lie: UF 
Phone Byen 6441 _ Breakfast—Lunch—Tea—Supper Don’t forget to pay a visit to the Marktgasse 14 HAIRDRESSERS | Re Bo Ser tC CAKES and CONFECTIONERY 


MODERATE PRICES zs house for 362 ¢ 
’ ee GEORGE STREET YAR i; | 
ARTISTIC LAMP-SHADES MADE | BROEKMAN S , a d CHIL The Speciality Shops for Luxury D. . P. _CROWE “PAGE 2h a a / 116 Longmarket Street 
Selections of frames and materials D O V kK E 7 LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, an of Stationery €f Fountain Pens fe pests NOME LE Eber) Office and Works: 4 Wande! Street 
available. : ! FFECTENKANTOOR DREN'S CLOTHING and Outfits, y COSTUMIERE ime ec a if Telephone Central 1400 
MRS. PALG2MON VOETMANN ROBES—MANTEAUX (Original Firm Established 1869) Footwear, Travelling Equipment BIEL MISS IRENE BUTT PS , bf’ ze “yas = | | Lis gs 
Rowe's Central Buildings, Edward St. | ff ney se 2 r] , Specialist in the Repairs of Clocks, 


Alhambravej 171V Tel. Vester 237ly < 
5s Mw OR K. e v0 lap idl nana Paul U. Bergstroms A. B. Confectionery “Bakery Agent HEMSTITC HING for Mrs. Swiney pe A) ae a ae al Watches and Jewellery 
o ¥ ; E N ‘ | : ——---— re ae aaa 5 Windings Undertaken 
BOOKSELLER ik cee Geile teens Geenel All Banking Business 13 H&torget 74 Drottninggatan Tea-Room te Markham’s Buildings, Hout Street 
Niels Ebbesensvej 23. Tel. 12,323 | AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 6 Roraeyans ? GEELONG ~ : DEPARTMENTS CAPE TOWN 
Danish and Foreign literature VANNES—BRITTANY after the “Duco System” Do not forget our shop in the Station PF. RUFENACHT BRYANT-LANE & McKENZIE]! MILLINERY,  sUtTTs. FROCKS, MISS GRACE HILL 


ig ie Sg et ee eat a2 All Repairs Hall of the Central Railway Station. Sesslerstrass Tel. 15.94 COATS, FURS, LINGERIE, E’ +i _ 
esslerstrasse 5 el. 15. 141 MOORABOOL STREET al AE TB a cota’ Shorthand—T ypewriting—Duplicating 


France : Hostellerie du Dauphin Amotelvcenechesiiantiimene +9001 Books—M agazines—Stationery GEELONG MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. DRES General Assurance Buildings, 
The oldest Hostellerie in Brittany. Apart- —— - GENEVA FROCK. MILLINERY and SILK AND SILK_ FABRICS. is St. Georges Street, Capetown. 
ments with bath, running hot and cold ee KSBOKHANDELN | ~ So EA ee ’ “SPECIALISTS HOLD LINENS, GLASSWARE, Ete. Strictly Confidential Phone 6422 
water. Two restaurants: A la Carte and THE HAGUE ° ° [BLIOTEKS 7 teeta ae 
BASSES-PYRENEES Repas & Prix Fixe, - beretneNresin ed Sitetain Gaed A. F. HONEYMAN 
Biblioteksgatan 12 GoLay Sons & STAHL 180-192 Flinders Street | 
SAINT JEAN DE LUZ ‘Delightful excursions—Golf pint ntnetas ne Merchant Tailor and Outfitter 
jou an vente: excurmons HELDRING & PIERSON 7 _MELBOURNE MELROURNE Ladies’ Coats and. Skirts 
VESTERAS Make Finest 34 St. George's Street, Cape Town 


Phone 2260 Cent ral 


r ension Maita arria (Original Firm Established 1873) “ Sean 
e Germany Watches and Jewelry |} 3B t ‘idratp SA. MOTORS ae 


On the sea front ; 1» Korte Vyverberg se i oe hse "eee & — Distributors DELAGE and — | 
. ‘ rity 4 - ual es ergues Spa : a x p Sak : Sigh ‘ mar S 1 , CAR MOLOID Cellulose Enamel 8 ray 
a ee ee BERLIN All Banking Business ) i <= ce Me : gos 2 — se ene “ ee bg Expert see 
~ - 7 rf ee i ie OLE 745 ne 23 2 Roelan f. 
: yee . | 3 wil (=e ie SWISS CHOCOLATE oA Pi Bs CO SB as t.g 2198 
HIGH-CLASS COIFFEUR sais: : tuo ep fo thc it . ae 

_CAEN—NORMANDY na attends ladies in their homes All Commissions Filled : peg arth “o> saga pane | “<3 Pico eras : i v x D 0 a - S 

} : ; mi) P| ssage des i.ions Be rah: qin Bury wert ap Reliable Jewellers, Diamond Me t 
See Caen’ ’ Many soa WAVING aap tneir ress for satan ion pant pm Ld | | ° Rue Chantepoulet ge ! — , Watchmakers, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Antiquities _ English, French, German Perfumes,/from Holland. For reservations at Mail orders attended to. Ee i - Jee hater’, i 

Hotel Creams, Powder. Special rates to read- | Hotels, Pensions, etc. - FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT ; 

Albert et Cie 


ers of The Christian Science Monitor. GUIDEWORK HENRI ANGERER 
‘ 7A -s 4 
D’An gleterre GROHE feplaan 152 Phone: 35061 : Rue de la Monnaie 
Modern Scomfurts W. Neue Ansbacher Str. 15 H A. V E R H O O (GG We make all kinds of elec- Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hairdresser = . - One of Melbourne Greal Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
“ Good table oe Tel. BS Barbarossa 5062 . trical machinery and All kinds of perfumery kept Tee Fe aw AY = De arl t SE£ HAIRDRESSERS 
Sites ea 4 FAMILY BUTCHER t % Tel. Stand 57.79 —— —_— ~ P COMEN ores 24 Darling Street. _Cape Town 
Laat ee ee nee artameee WE STOCK apparatus. ; THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND GIFTS 
" MENTON_GARAVAN : ___Toilettenartikel. Monitor-Ieser Rabatt. ALBERTO ADERS & CO. SPICES DAIRY GROCERIES for Exclusive Adornment, Amber, Jewel- CRAIG WILLIAMSON Pry|to ______ CLAREMONT 
FRENCH RIVIERA Piet Heinstraat, 81 Laiterle Epicerie lery, Bric-a-brac, ete, 8 32 ELIZABETH St. MELB. | 


peg. es A. Mannerow a oeeue A S E, A ULYSSE MAGNIN Corner Howey Place & Little Collins Street 
= : r = Chatelaine a ores ois ee 
“DAVINGT O N . PAYING GUESTS . Goods Activered Tel. Mt. BI. 15.01 Melbourne | ANNA LIN DSAY _ 
TEA ROOM—LIGHT LUNCHES Home of Harmony, Comfort, Vesteras—Sweden AU BAS DE ST. JEAN Fences and Gates tits I lal eae | DRESSMAKER and COSTUMIERE 


, 
Qn sea front (near Pont de I’Union) ~ i 75 Rue de St. J 3 Bivd. ne ' Morning Frocks, Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
unshine ‘ ue ae ean. Vv r - 5 CULLINS ST 


AB Cakes Home Made and For Saie Body « Carriage Builders oD James Fazy. Tel. Mt. Bl. 48.05 : “Xi CHUCK Metal Gates & Fences 
Aiterations € Repairs FRANKENSTRAAT 80. Tel. 52071 e One of the best stocked Honeses Nahe ‘ are given in our iNustrated H Q 7 OG 7 R A P H E R. 


“ = -& ; i N, W. Kénigsdamm-Ecke, Strasse No. 12 S | d for STOCKINGS AND LINGERIE ; ath Catalogue. It is worth havi 
P ens I on d c F aml ] ] € Tel. Moabit 7445 . MAISON “AU CAMELIA” witzer Cuil 8 SALON DE COUTURE bhetaladana nel and ie rent post free oa te. ae DURBAN ssotceaiabiialtliaiai 
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Villa Laurentl Karosseriebau, Reparaturen r ee quest. Sead wa your name PERTH 
; - COIFFURE & BE 2AUT 6 and address. a 
Sea-side—Comfortable ropms—Good food; ~§ SCHUH-ECK Shoe Stores —. — 50 ofan BASEL Hairdressers TS $ Barkly Street ts hae E RRY | Radio Storm Rod Co. | Street 
Open all the year. SCHONHAUSER ALLEE 85 ange VYoorhout 3V- rrr GEISER &@ NEUHAUS HUG Brunswick N10, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER os Shistiag, Semmardine and ree 


U-Bahn Nordrin The Hague. Phone 106f3 ° WIRE: FENCE, & 
7 RICHARD KUHN 4 Rue Bonivard English Spoken eX EC? eu Phone Brunswick 1287 241-243 MURRAY ST. Phone A 1605 Cust A / 
_NICE—FRENCH RIVIERA Also Schéinhauser Allee  TROUSSEAUX Beside the English Church — — — z A fine selection of first quality yp vas eet . 


“Consulting Engineers & Architects eae aon ities It al y (Whole Linen Outfits) OLD ENGRAVINGS . URNITURE diamond _engagement_rings STORAGE 
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| Permanent Exhibition 
HOME BUILDERS =. Moderate Prices : For Wholese! 
Latest Novelties A NT T STAMPS FOR COLLECTIONS or olesale Trade Only N /, With Railway Siding Facilities 
Ne eee tions. | M. VIFIAN ZBINDEN Apply for Catalogue Office and Household Furniture of C10 Cad GM — Tel: Add: Tempest _- PP. O. Box 756 
HOVNANIAN & CO.,2, Boul. Victor-Hugo Al I z i # B R I i Al i nee _FLORENCE _ — Erlachstrasse 5 Marktgasse 50 C. MURISET, 4 Place du Molard _ Iivery Description B R I S K E R? S 
: — mem zc abana GEORGE A. COLE, Art Dialers Tel. Chr. 26,70 D. FALLSHAW & SONS (Thomson & Brisker) 
_INTERLAKEN PETONE 
‘NICE CAFE TEA ROOMS Covers made to order in pare 7 1 Boundary Road, North Melbourne h hnamnnnads . “Men's Hear Specialists” 


High-Class Confectioners the following sizes: : | i ’ | Phones F 4636 After office hours FU7532 S eh tee cnn . 
8% by 4 2% by 6% Park Hotel Bernerhof | setore you shop see our large assortment of Sak: Sin Badbhiins Ditdeiliiis N ORRIS & CO. _ __ | “Brisker's Corner,” West_and Field Sts 


24 Leipziger Strasse (City) e% 
~ HOTEL CHOISEUL Branch: 9003 urfiirstendamm (West by 6a & 10% | Ph 
' 1442 
, Thiers ‘Telephone 66-81 End )—Konditorei— 3 "BORGO SAN JACOBO BAS}iL, SWITZERLAND NI _ . General Drapers = 
m, Avenue sad Quiet Family Hotel Close to Sports Shoes, Boxcalf and Neat'’s 2 Howey Place Ladies’ and Children’s Outfitters MODEL 


7.4 l j 4 ; ; ‘ 
cones stew Pear aratdeat only. se Repetre Witte bowie PIA CECCONI AND SISTER Central Station and Public Gardens Leather Boots Melbourne Cl, 255 Jackson St., Petone Phone 46.619 STEAM =. 2 
TRUNKS Ready Made Embroidered Dresses Rooms with Hot and Cold Water First Swiss Quality at cheap prices Tel. F607 LAUNDRY 
All languages spoken. é Also at Chapel Street _ WELLINGTON | 70 Prince Edward Street 


sine Table Linen and Laces Lift 
GUSTAV SCHMIDT, Sattlermeister 7, FRAU Wwe. MUHLEMANN (Next Big St - ~e — 
PARIS Belle-Alliance Str. 102, (Hall. Tor) eee Rooms from Fr. 3.50 Interlaken, Switzerland Padive rei THE ALL BRITISH Coal Sellers (Pty) Ltd. 
nw Se aaaa el Bergmann ) gies : Ww : , MERCHAN 
Sere ORG BANTRY .| —Sottteresree—Beveretaren nk —— aSpcntity -| SEANDARD CARS | °°] 
—— qsereone. " — ; ee ~at Telephones 1250 & 12 
cee ee TAILOR yee » jw nn A ~ han ts ese neat The STANDARD Insurance Co. 18 1 é caaies Manager: c. v. CURRIF 
17, rue Jules-Chaplain (Montparnasse) ater Corel, "Teds, Pelzhaus Zum Baren REAL CANDY van Se eneee | FLORETTE 


) for Coral, Tortoiseshell, Bags, 
(Corner Boulevards RICHARD TETZLAFF and luxury articles. Spitalgasse 32, Il floor and BISCUITS Established over 50 years ie it | — anil FLORIST 


Montparnasse-Raspail) i Via Santa Lucia 145-47 ge : Branches All States Bouquets, Presentation Baskets, Cut 
Breakfast, Lunch, Tea, Dinner. .Friedrigh Strasse 39 ile Exquisite in Quality sr preps ' Flowers, etc, Fresh Daily 
a, ene Phone Dénhoff 4625 for Faultless Furriery A. HUTMACHER, A. G. 28 Market St., Melbourne vee Mh Bo hanna 


SUZANNE DENTART - CURT ae Sweden Best of Quality, Taste, Konolfingen-Stalden Phones Cent. 2001, 2002 = 3 A. S f 3 O N I ER 
Modelist hand embroidered, white and Moderate prices. NT ’ > F REYNOLDS & CO. 1 oe 
MANTEAUX ROBES | beautiful colours FRAU VERSTANDIG. BERNE . ‘ LUCERNE ~ RONALD’S CENTRAL s Sees & CO. Led. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Tailor 


FRAU HELENE MORY , “wy ——— . . 
‘Charming models copied in 2-4 days. Tempelhof, Berliner Str. 111, Siidring 3597 | ~~ GOTHENBURG : Select Choice in i: ry / — ae ——— _if HOOPER LANE, off West Street 
eth of love and truth.  MCMASTER’S 


Ready-Made Dresses from 400-800 frs.. Gardi nen, Bettdecken in, Rips, Madras, Filet Salon de. Coiffure TSE Y ST Se 

L.: i schdecken in Seide, Wolle, Leinen, hand- . 

Bra Fisos "Pars Some we g00. | gestickt, Schdne Farben, Kngrospretee. SILKS FEORISTS , lege FAMILY HAIRDRESSERS 
; Greenacre's Passage 


- ae } 4 
TG. / #- 4 = 
HAIR DRESSING rigging neh gia i rae KOFMEL ADELHEID ROTHENFLUH 99 Swanton Street, Melbourne LYS pRB Seven ‘Experienced Attendants 
Hair Cut or Water Wave, 10 frs. Wilmersdorf, Mannheimer | Str. 36 Welnmarkt $ Tel. $.26 Victoria, Australia ae a hy ‘Hi E | Phone 1032 Open Friday Evenings 


a t W ot Whole eas el. Pfalzbu . 6 Zeitglockenlaube 6 ouquets, Spec esigns ora s i , TS 
ee meal ruaeummcwmr,, _| ALFONS HEDBERG | = °2"'ic's ST.GALLEN | TYPING OFFICES | “# fer Ara Puce tus | COMBER TANDY 
° TYPING OFFICES gents for Arch Preserver Shoes l i 


Hair Spectalitice ng all branches . « - 
CHREIBMASCHINENARBEITEN 
at moderate prices. | : ERIK DAHLBERGSGATAN 2 penn mannan 1 Wal 
a and Walk-Over Shoes 435 West St. (Next Hendersons) 


A. ALBERT CARL BILLER Miss D. L. ISAACS : 
31, rue Tronchet (First Floor) 1 z A ]  # O R we as. : The T. & G. Building Tennis Rackets Our Speciality 
Tel. Louvre 0.68 Shoes to Measure Edwin Johnson eae G. Kinkelin Typiste and Stenographer a dihin teens : morn ob oon Telephone 588 
40 Queen St. Tel. Cent. 9136 7s Comprenensive Stocks of :— 


‘High-Class W. Regensburger Str. 10 Tel. Bavaria 7916 KARL NICKEL Parfu merie Brushes Diamond Kings, Watches, Clocke and Jewele 


lery. Ring ~. Cards & Catalogues on appli- 


: B t, 13 J “ 
CLEANING & DYEING High Class Workmanship urgardsga Fiest Cless Goods : Of All Kinds , BOLDN ER ‘ | cation. All Rep airs personally supervised, 
TEINTURERIE SPAUR HOTEL MUNCHENER HOF Electrical Switches| Our excellent service will please you. Multergasse 16 Tel. 907 Watchmaker, Jeweller, etc. ” ROBY Ginn 9 melas : mategge he 8 
ntegs- Soe 9 CASTLE ARCADE WEST STRERT 


8 and 10, rue du 29 Juillet Propr. A. Anschiitz. Kiéniggratzer Str. 34 : Tailored Suits, Riding Habits, Sports IN >. FIN “te Roce: Staal 
*Tuileries—St. Honoré : Between Anhalter & Potsdamer Station Y Insulators for Outfits. Spitalgasse 34, 3rd Floor. Lift. LINGERIE, FINE Elizabeth House, 340 Little Collins St. In ppm oe Seg ae lishes 

Tel. Louvre 57-06 | Modern Improvements. Running water. High & Low Tension! Tel. Chr. 3697. ROBES Phone Cent. 6449 pu ee 3 JOHANNESBURG 
Moderate charges. _ — JEANNE WIETLISBACH q. _G. Fiteh _& Co., | P Propriet torn, ¥V Wellington _ _ ee ae ee “AAs 


ROBIN RESTAURANT DES ALPES Pension Eduard Schule STEINWAY & SONS Grande Confiserie Bahnhofstrasse 9,11. St.Gall Tel. 1973 I N S U R A N C E 


10, Rue du Marché, Saint-Honoré, Paris The } 
{ for V 
12, Rue “COOKING, — FRESH VEGE- W. Tauentzien Str. 5. Tel, Bavaria 5282. New York TEA ROOM New Zealand Insurance Co., Ltd. H O P E e ouse for alue 
TABLES, CHICKEN AND TURKEY|~- Good Cuisine. Moderate Terme. Ww lee i 483 Collins Street, Melbourne BROS i NATURAL VANILLA . 
PECIALTY FREMDENHEIM EDUARD SCHULZ Sole Agents for Sweden: ; EBER-ABPLANALP € a FIRE MARINE MOTOR CAR ‘Men’ 3 and Boys’ Outfitting mPORTEO MILLEO& OrsTR@UTED BY 
83-85 CUBA ST. . Phone 22.686 ~~ JALBERTO ADERS:.CS 


S - 
English Spoken—Se Habla Espagnol , ; : oe 
Hotel M won me cone oT mej Manama LUNDHOLMS PIANOMAGASIN -$6 Rue I’Hopital 36, Berne B AKERY KONITZER | ANNETTE JUNOR THEHAGUE 
ote urat CHOCOLATES Stockholm Goteborg Malmd | The best known confectionery and tea Dathecten ad: Permenmee. Watihe (srace Dress Specialist 
ee eee eeenres? | | Chocolat. PPratinges exquie (heat made Tea Room — Kaffeestube “Bugene” System 3 Wholesale @ Retail wns 
w, comfortable, modern : s " FANNY FARMER’: 
ge om Bs 0 1 HUGO WALTER STOCKHOLM Rod. Lindt Chocolat. ‘English spéken. Freienhofgasse 15 Shingling, Marcel, Water Waving, Etc. Walpole gi et a dase Ba heregoes Ahad apo ; . 
Rooms 15-80 fra, per day. Berliner Str. 79. Templehof. Telephon: C Ka YORK HOUSE 294 LIT. COLLINS 8T. 8 Laine’e Ra..I - . rs n 28 364 : set ae ML ota 
month, ng . An excellent selection of deli- ° Tel. Cent. 5011 ata ee - : pat Pure 
Rooms 800-500 frs. antares om Heth tande ch ch soslaten. Braliesa, barter asermann —- oe a on . re Foods. ‘Cleanliness 
(Good m Tel eS seeeatas) ragende Qualitit, stets frisch. K ] ; ] ‘Vitznau on Lake Lucerne “THE CHALET” OLINDA G. F. MUSGROVE & CoO., Ltd. 62 Kerk St., opp: Ansteys = and Service. 
rh, M R ffi PENSION NAUMANN 4 seceriousalll Stockholm orontaiwaren PENSION WALDHEIM saith aitine 4: nen alah deport ee 4 Provisions PAIRHAVEN PRIVATB HOTEL 
e Maison Ruff Wilmersdorf—Nikolsburger Platz 6 High Class English and French Goods Grocery ! Home Comforts ‘| Cxeini-d Mawae Pectin tales Chariton Terrace, Johannesburg 
11, rue Saint-Augustin (Opéra) Phone: Ubland 1890 and 4704 =| (Fancy Leather Goods, Glass, China, Pleasant holiday resort. ESTHER and GRACE HAYES | 939 Riddiford Street Phone 24.142 | friently service; tennis; gatages: 10 minutes” 
Always’ has ba. hand a hem stock of First-Class House Electrd Plate, &c.) AEGERTENSTRASSE 49 Tariff on application. Phone Olinda 25 walk to Christian Science church, Phone 
66 S & O T sy S ”? 00165 Tel. “Fairhaven” Johannesburg. 


Fooreeaut aot nore. Donte P *, . Running water in every room. ' ) “41° 
Ux. Deshab ca Gowns, Linger ‘ ____ TEL, BW. 35.39 || C. SIEGRIST-HUPFER Bond’s Millinery Salon F. CRANKO 


deliveries to transients. English “Best Quality Meat and Sausage Debot and Sole Sale 
‘woken. Phone. Central 65-86. PAUL ROETHKE epot an a Under Vice Regal Patronage (Mr. and Mrs. Scott Meale) “Everything for the Typewriter” 
H. i HOWA R D- Berlin-Charlottenburg ROYAL COR ON MEYER-MUL LER ZURICH GROSVENOR CHAMBERS FLORISTS 119 Cuba Street} Repairs and Supplies for All Makes 


P ; Grolman Strasse 65 Tel. Steinplatz 10269 | eqommemess CHINA WOR PLL LLILILIPLLPIOPID | Sole Agent for Transvaal, 
:.! Stationer & Engraver Feine Fleisch-und Wurstwaren eat? COMPANY Ltd. 9 COLLINS ST. Phone Cent. 5998 MORGANS, Drapers Smith Premier Typewriters. 
sie, ® Locano House, 22 Loveday Street 


Private and Commercial Stationery . : nsienicntlil ) 
st narod CLICHES A. B, FRANSKA PARFYMMAGASINET BERNE ZURICH 4 i sae ee Specialists in Ladies’ Frocks W habpeema Duin Getnate nod * 


y and 
7 eeelephone: Laberte 20-16, Drawings, Designs, Artistic Print! 
~~ "Belephone : Laborde .26- 8, esigns, rtistic nt ng FRENGH PERFUMERY Outsizes Stocked Confectionery Tea Room 
ARNOLD GOTTSCHLING THE HOUSE FOR _. Mi. MURRAY 115 CUBA STR 
"33 Rue Smélandsgatan 4, and also “NOTED GIFT 8 ” STREET Bipen’s Canpy KitcuHens, Ltd. 


| . ! Graphische Kunstanstalt . | ) HOP 
MARION Se — Berlin S. Wall Str. 66 Tel. Jannowitz 5644 at SIDENHUSET CARPETS and LINOLEUM 137 Glen Huntly Road, ELSTERNWICK P H J A U N } E 3 Walter Mansions, 106 Eloff Street 
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Cleaners Dyers 
Coxe Avenue — Phones 2167-2168 


Pure Mount Mitchell Ice 


24 South Market Street 
Phones 72 and 158. 


ASHEVILLE IcE COMPANY 
Mountain City Laundry 


Modern Launderers 


Telephone Nos. 426 .and 427 
207-213 Coxe Ave., Asheville, N. C. 


CHECK UP ON YOUR PAINT , 
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Phone 4448 ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


HOME COOKING 


“M”’ System Store 
Standard Grade Table “ee oods 


JENNY WREN FLOUR 
84 Patton Avenue Phone 2266 


a 
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CRYSTAL. RESTAURANT 


ON THE SQUARE 16 YEARS 
645-547 PENN STREET 


Also Annex, 537 Penn Street 
Hotel Crystal and Cafeteria 


733-735 Penn Street 
Home Is Our Only Competitor 


Virginia 


7 


1$30 25th Street 


NEWPORT NEWS 


RICHMOND 


arnt continued) 


The Shopping Center 
WASHINGTON AVE, and 30TH ST. 


The Leading Department Store 
off the Virginia Peninsula 


Smart, Stylish Merchandise 


NEWPORT NEWS 
LAUNDRY 


Cc. F. GARNER, Manager 
Phone 672-673 


: LYNCHBURG _ 


For more than eighty-two 
years this store has served 
the Lynchburg public 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Dry Goods Millinery 
Ready-to-Wear 


|ADAMS& COBBS, Inc. 


Lynchburg’s 
Leading Retail Grocery 
and Fresh Meats 


618 Main St. Phones 966-967-968 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Buckingham & Flippin 


Diamonds, Silverware and Jewelry 
of all kinds 
of the Best Make and Quality 


REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 
912 MAIN ST . LYNCHBURG, VA. 


INSURANCE 


of All Kinds 


See W. R. C. DAMERON 
614 KRISE BLDG. 


_ CHARLOTTE 
S& W 
CAFETERIAS 


Are Catering to You 


RALEIGH 
KNOXVILLE 


— 


CHARLOTTE 
ASHEVILLE ATLANTA 


The Difference is in the Quality 


MELLON'’S 


_ sii Apparel for Men, 
Women and Boys 


Southeastern 
Ice Utilities Corp. 
“Certified Coal” 


Quality—Service—Appreciation 
Office and Yard Phones 
300 S$. Graham HEM. 210-211 

Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE 
LAUNDRY 


A laundry service that will more 
than please ;ou—it will surprise 
and delight vou 


Phones 444—445 


East 2nd Street 
Your Banking Business Invited 
AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
RESOURCES $24,000,000 


Independence 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS $500,000.00 
P.O. Box 292 
CHARLES W. CHRISTIAN 
Heating and Ventilating 
Engineer and Contractor 


Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN 


H ESS BROTHERS 


Department Store 
Ninth and Hamilton Street 
_. Allentown, Pa. 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tel. Hemlock 5945, 6913 | 


G. A. COLEMAN CO, 
| Beautiful Shoes 


We have the famous 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 
in the latest styles 


9109 MAIN ST. | LYNCHBURG, 


WHITE STAR 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


Try Our Finished Family Service 
Our Blanket Service Is Wonderful 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


_NEWPORT NEWS 
You'll Find Quality and Value at 


PENDER STORES 


Located ih Almipet: Every City! in 
Virginia and North Carolina 


See our advertisement under 
“Norfolk” next Monday, 


Schmelz National Bank 
Washington Avenue at 25th Street 


Home of Mr. 4% 


The Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-Wear 
Dry Goods. Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


For Music and Musical Instruments 
PATRONIZE 


E.MC D. GEMMELL 


2613 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


‘ 7 
RALPH'S PLACE, Inc. 
28th St. and Huntington Ave. 
Try Our Service 
Gas—Accessories—Oil 
PHONE 902 ROAD SERVICE 


THE W. S. CADWELL 
HARDWARE COMPANY 
2506 Washington Avenue 
Newport News, Va. 

We render a builders hardware service 
of unusual merit. Try us. 


Broadway Shoe Store 
W alk-Over arid W. B. Coon Shoes 
23916 WASHINGTON AVE. 


W. T. EUBANK 


Plumbing and Heating Contractor 
Agent A.B.C. Oil Burner 
$101 Jefferson Ave. Phone 2333 


WARWICK FARMS 


Milk That Is “Good for Babies” 


E. L. MILLNER 
Virginia Avenue and 32d Street 
 . Phone 2289 


BARCLAY & SONS 
- Jewelers 
“Ye Waverly Gifte Shoppe” 


¥A, 


Merchandise of Undisputed 
QUALITY 


Toilet Goods—Candies—Stationery 


t 
FALCONER'S. 
3008 WASHINGTON AVE. 


NORFOLK 
~The Malvern Shop — 


Sellers of Better Hosiery 


GOTHAM GOLD STRIPE 
FAMOUS PHOENIX 
and McCALLUM CO.’s Makes - 


Also 
Kayser’s Silk and Rayon Underwear 
319 GRANBY STREET 


ELLIE OS 
Monarch Products 


Groceries and Meats 
169 BANK STREET 


Orapax Confectionery 
and Delicatessen 


. MONARCH GOODS 
910 Orapax Ave: Phone 41440 


WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY 


Phone 22661 1022 40tb St. 


WM. J. NEWTON 
FLORIST 


111 W. Freemason St. Phone 24548 
Residence, 38815, 32968, 22786 


NO BRANCH STORES 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
SHOES 


339 Granby St., Southland Hotel Bldg. 


HORNER’S 


Cleaners and Dyers 
745 Raleigh Ave. 


Phone 22264 
RICHMOND 
HOFHEIMER’S 
Reliable Shoes 


PPICED MODERATELY 
For the little tots and grown-ups. 


Complete line of Gotham Gold Stripe 
Si'k Stockings 


417 E. Broad St. & Broad at Third Sta. 
RICHMOND. VA. 


F. W. Dabney & Co. 


Broad at 5th 


Shoes for the 
Entire Family 


J. FRANK JONES 


Interior Furnishings 


4th at Grace Mad. 124% 
Richmond, Va. 


FLORIST 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 
209 W. Broad Ran. 1786 


“| Styles, for Men 


Jecors el Evy. 


Kuppenheimer 
Clothes, Knox Hats, 
Heywood Shoes—and 
Townfield Sport 
Clothes for Women. 


Cakes, Pastries, 


Breads 
Beaten Biscuits 
Mayonnaise, Salads 
Croquettes 


Bon Voyage Boxes 
TEA ROOM 


301 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 
SARAH LEE KITCHEN 
Select a Refined 


GIFT 


From 
SCHWARZSCHILD’S 


Silverware—Jewelry 
Novelties © 


2nd at Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


Diamond and Platinum Pieces 
a Specialty 


Call Boulevard 4783 


BROOKS TRANSFER 


8-12 S. Linden Street Richmond, Va. 


LOCAL and LONG-DISTANCE 
MOVING 


ROANOKE 


HANCOCK-CLAY. | 
COMPANY, Jue. 


Jefterson Street at the Patrick Henry 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


You'll like shopping at Hancock's 
—Roanoke’s Most Modern 
Department Store 


B. FORMAN SONS 


Correct Dresss for Women 


418 SO. JEFFERSON, BOXLEY BLDG. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


EV ERGREENS, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


Hedge Lawn Nurseries 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Forbes-Weddle Co. 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Invites Your Patronage 


315 Campbell Ave. W.. 
Phone 3199 


KLENSALL CLEANING 
and DYE WORKS Inc. 


806 Franklin Road, Roanoke, Virginia 


“By our work we are known, 
By our service we have grown.” 


Specializing in Rugs and Drapes 
Phones 661—662 


COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


ROANOKE. VA. 


4% iPaid on Savings 
FLECKCOALCO.Inc. 


Phone Fleck for Fuel 
Phones 1389—1390 


HIGHEST QUALITY SERVICE 
PRICE GLENN Inc. 


Chapman’s Genuine Smithfield 
Razor-Back and Peanut Fed Hams 


Tel. 1600-1601-4198 


Roanoke, Va. 


13-15 Franklin Rd. 


SWOPES 


Cleaning and Dyeing 


3112 W. Cary 213 N. First 
Blvd. 8593 Mad, 1183 


HEROLD R. HOFHEIMER 
Rug Cleaning & Storage Co. 
2816 W. BROAD Blvd. 17-W 


Richmond, Va. 


Large Rugs Wrapped 25c 
STORAGE FREE 


Weiler Service Station 


Amoco Gas’ 
Ave. at Broad Blvd. 


BONCILLA 
BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Waving Shampooing 
Marcel Waving 


Fuel of All Kinds 


SAMUEL H. COTTRELL 
& SONS 
1103 W. Marshall 


Eclipse Laundry 


1319 W. MAIN 
Blv'd 3340 . 


Allen 4585 


Bivd. 2800 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 
We are the sole fore of the famous 


Sven Mine coal which is 
gua 


? 


ee Ce 


‘Stationéry, eae Radio, 
. Kodaks-and | Office Supplies 


FLORIST 
HAMMOND CO., Inc. 


SECOND AND GRACE STS. 
MADISON €29 MADISON 630 


W. H. JENKS 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


West Virginia 
CHARLESTON 
Cafeteria 


Mrs. WILLARD McKEE 
108-110 HALE STREET 


C LARKSBURG 


Parsons-Souders Co. 


Greater Clarksburg’s 
Greater Store 


for All the Family Now 


HUNTINGTON — 


330 TENTH ST., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


ise Nae 


DAVID FAIER 


Tatloring, Clothing 
Furnishings 
839 THIRD AVENUE 


PORTRAITS 


by PHOTOGRAPHY 


“W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
1022'4 Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


COOKSEY > 


DEPARTMENT STORE, 


- Dry Goods, . 
Shoes and Furnishings 


me Yantai Dacca 619-621 E. Main Street © ‘Phone Mad. 536 oe Bridge St., Huntington, W. Va. 


| 


‘| were divided among the inhabitants 


Odds and Ends 


Lung Fish 


The Australian lung fish, the air- 
breathing fish which is found in cer- 
tain rivers in Queensland, is unique 
in the fish world, with its blunt 
head and body of uniform thickness 
from the back of the head to the flat- 
tened tail, although other examples 
of lung fish are found in West Africa 
and the Amazon River. 


Pittsburgh Post-Garette: A 
western college is going to estab- 
me a chair of humor. If Will 

ers is to occupy it, it will have 
op called a saddle, 


Land Surface 
If the land surface of the earth 


each one would receive about 20 
acres. 


Philadelphia Inquirer: A farmer 
in Kentucky has raised a crop of 
white blackberries. They are 
probably as authentic as white 
blackbirds. 


German Thrift 


That prosperity is again develop- 
ing in Germany is evidenced by the 
recent increase of savings banks de- 
posits in six months by $319,000,000. 


Loulsville Courier-dournal: Ger- 
man chemist has perfected a 
means of making sugar out of 
sawdust. What will the break- 
fast food manufacturers say to 
this? 


Canadian Coinage 


The present Canadian coinage was 
introduced in 1858, though British, 
French, American, and Spanish coins 
were legal tender until 1871. 


Portiand Oregonian: The charge 
that our Olympic athletes were 
overfed on the voyage over may 
be, as it purports to be, an alibi, 
but then, too, it might be propa- 
ganda from te steamship stew- 
ard’s department. 


“Windy City” 


Chicago is asking where it gets 
the title of “the windy city.” Last 
year New York had an average wind 
velocity of 16 miles and Chicago 12 
miles. 


Ocean Herald: It’s all the same 
to the merchant. The poor man 
pays a little each month for six 
months, and the rich man waits 
six months to pay. 


World Going Dry? 


of wine from Oporto, Portugal, de- 


clined last year to 26,000 casks. 


Detroit Free Press: The 1929 
cars have been with us for some 
time. What is delaying the 1930 


The average export of 80,000 casks } 


models? 


The Monitor Reader 


Check Those 


. Did Mr. Hoover issue a 
of Commerce?—Page One 


- What English word traces its origin to an old Moorish fortress at 


Tarifa?—A Word a Day 


- How does the revenue of the motion picture theaters compare with 
that of the legitimate theaters ?—Odds and Ends 3 


. What aid to history study has been — by a Scottish artist ?— 


Educational Page 


. How does one distinguish between hand-made and machine-made 


lace?—Household Arts 


. What has proved the most revolutionary factor ever introduced into 
Western Canadian farming?—Magazine Feature...............0.0005 


. What is the “skid-road,” 
tion ?—Prohibition Fruitage 


How was Mr. Hoover's humanity displayed during a children’s parade 


in Warsaw ?—Sundial 


. In these days what aut lies upon the tourist in the East? 


—Editorial 


THese Questions Were ANSWERED 
IN THE Last Issue, 


“segregation” 


and how has it been benefited by prohibi- 


You Can Answer 
order in the Department 


Grade Yourself 
What Is Your Percentage? 


A Word a Day 


A podictical 

This word is taken directly from 
the Greek words azo (apo), from 
and dernvuvat (deiknynai), to 
show, and means shown by argu- 
ment, clearly demonstrable, indis- 
putable, expressing necessary truth. 

“Provable” implies conclusive evi- 
dence; “demonstrable” indicates that 
it has been verified by practice; 
“apodictical” carries the assurance 
that the proof has been established 
beyond contradiction. 

The word may be written apodic- 
tical or apodeictical. The former is 
the more common, but the latter is 
preferred by many scholars today. 

Sound the a as in an, 0 as in obey, 
both I's as in fill, a as in account. 
Both e’s have the sound of k. The 
third syllable is accented, ap-o-dic’-ti- 
cal. 

“His doctrine was plainly apodicti- 
cal.” 


Note: Webster’s first choice is ac- 
cepted as authority for pronunciation.-Fd. | 


What They Say 


H, A. L. Fisher: “No school can 
afford to do without broadcasting ap- 
paratus. Wireless lessons can in no 
way supersede the more personal 
lesson of the class teacher, but there 
is no doubt that, properly handled, 
the wireless lesson will rapidly be- 
come indispensable.” 


Ben Greet: “Poor young people are 
made to read passages of Shake- 
speare and asked to parse them! 
That was the last thing in the world 
Shakespeare .wanted; he meant his 
plays to be acted, not read.” 


The Rev. R. Balmforth: “We can 
arrive at an easier conception of in- 
ternational justice through an inter- 
national court than through the ar- 
bitrament of war.” 


Prof. (. R. Fay: “Drink has been 
the greatest singe curse of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people in the last 150 
vears.” 


——~ 
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—A Thought for Today ~ 


Lm 


ETTER that we should err in action than wholly 
refuse to perform.—SIMMS 


"age 


The Children’s Corner 


Sunset 


Stories 


The Little Blueb 


irds’ First Flight 


HE morning was bright and! 

balmy, with just enough breeze 

stirring to enable the Big Elm 
to rustle and neatly rearrange the 
leaves on its numerous large 
branches. 

“I’m sure to have some callers on 
such a lovely day as this,” he said 
to himself. Sa he continued to tidy 
himself up until he felt very neat, 
indeed. 

Presently his first visitor arrived 
and took a seat on the topmost 
branch. It was his old friend, Roxy 


“| Hope | Never Have to Fly That 
Far Again,” Said the First Little 
Biuebird. 


tunes for the Big Elm, he sailed away 
for a visit with his cousin, who lived 
in the old apple tree beyond the large 
white house with green shutters. 
Next came Mr, and Mrs. Bluebird 
and the three little Bluebirds. It was 
‘the three little Bluebirds’ first flight. 
They had flown all the way from 
their home in the old gate post across 
the road—a very exciting experience. 
“I hope I never have to fly that 
far again!” said the first little Blue- 
bird breathlessly. 
“I hope I never have to leave this 
branch!” said the second one. 
“Maybe you won't,” said the third 
son, “if you hold on as tightly as I 


“But children, you can’t learn to 
fly sitting still!” pleaded Mrs. Blue- 
bird. 

“And think of the wonderful sights 


| the thine little Bluebirds, however, 
‘and that was the branch they sat 


you will miss if you don’t learn to 
fly and have._to stay in the same 
ag all the time!” said Mr. Blue- 


| Daly ‘one thing sémed to interest 


as their little feet would let them. 


Robin. After he had had a short rest |. 
jand had sung three of his favorite 


upon, and shies clung to it as tightly 


Suddenly#sthough, it began to sway, 
first one way and then the other. 

“Oh!” chirped the first little Blue- 
bird. 

“Oh, Oh!” chirped the second one. 
And the third little one was just 
about to chirp, “Oh, Oh, Oh!” when 
he suddenly discovered he was fall- 
ing, and without quite realizing it he 
began to flap his wings. The other 
little Bluebirds did likewise, and the 
next thing they knew they had flown 
to another branch halfway to the top 


of the Big Elm. 

But just as they were beginning to | 
calm down and feel comfortable | 
again, it too, began to sway, first this | 
way and then the other. 


So to keep | 


from falling they had to flap their 
wings again, and this time they flew 
to the topmost branch of the Big 
Elm. 


“There,” chirped Mrs. Bluebird, 
proudly, “that wasn’t so difficult, was 
it?” Then she told them to gaze 
upon the wonderful sight before 
them. 

There was the large white house 
with green shutters and beyond it 
were beautiful green fields and 
shady trees. By that time the little 
Bluebirds could scarcely keep their 
wings still, so eager were they to fly 
and see the wonderful sights about 
them. So Mrs. Bluebird led the way 
and away they flew—that is, all ex- 
cept Mr. Bluebird. He stayed be- 
hind a moment to thank the Big Elm 
for swaying his branches so oblig- 
ingly. “It was just what they 
needed to make them fly,” said Mr. 
Bluebird gratefully. 

“Yes,” said the Big Elm, “I knew 
it would work. I've been doing it 
a great many years and it hasn't 
failed once. 
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In Lighter Vein 


Not Even Money 
Old Gentleman: “I regret to say 


‘I’ve dropped a five pound note, out 


of my pocket-book somewhere in the 
park.” 

Park Keeper: (pointing at sign) 
“What! Haven't you read them 
notices about leaving paper lying 
about ?’—London Opinion. 
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—Passing Show 


Sculptor: “Yes, there is something of 
mine in this year’s exhibition.’ 

Model: “‘How lovely! What is it?’ 

Sculptor: “My umbrella. | left it there 
yesterday!” 


True Enough 


“Isn't it remarkable that one al- 
ways finds things in the last place 
one looks?” 

“Not at all—when a thing is found 
one ceases to look.” —Der Wahre 
Jakob (Berlin). 


Back to the Restful Job 


“What's the matter. Jones? Why 
aon’t you slip away for a vacation?” 

“Nothing doing! I just came back 
from one!” 


The Party Line 


Briges had a “party line.” One 
evening the telephone rang and a 
voice asked: “Is this Main 1011 R?” 

“No,” said Briggs, “but let's visit 
awhile. I've been trying for two 
weeks to use this phone.” 


Surprising 
“Well, Fritz, how do you like your 
new teacher?” 
“He is very nice but I can’t believe 
him. Yesterday he said five and four 


make nine and today he says that 
three and six make nine.”—Lustige 


Blaetter (Berlin). 


TR Fecord aa 
| Me Ounny llours” 


Loyalty 
Tokyo 

N ENGLISH teacher was travel- 

ing through the country, and 

as her ricksha man jogged 
along the pretty rural lanes near 
here she met an elderly Japanese@ 
drawing a dilapidated little wagon 
full of not-too-fresh chrysanthe- 
mums, 

The teacher, largely through sym- 
pathy, decided to buy two bunches of 
flowtrs, for the flower man was 
nearly blind. The ricksha man did 
the bargaining. 

Arriving at the electric-car station 
the teacher found herself standing 
beside a native woman who also had 
a large bouquet of flowers, fresh 
ones. She looked at the flowers 
carried by the teacher, and then po- 
litely asked where she got them. 

On being told that they had been 
purchased from a poor man up the 
road, the Japanese woman appeared 
much disturbed. She said that it was 
not right to seH a stranger—a guest 
of the country—such inferior things, 
and begged the teacher to accept 
half of her fresh flowers. 

The teacher hastened to explain 
the circumstances, but the other 
merely said it was “pitiable,” and 
still held out half her flowers, which 
the teacher finally was obliged to 
accept. 


Dog Mothers Chicks 


HEN three tiny bantam chicks 

were hatched on a. farm near 
Starkey, N. Y., the owner decided to 
let them get along without the 
mother hen, A large German police 
dog then took over the job on her 
own initiative and followed them 
about all day, says an item in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle sent in by W. M. F. When 
the chicks found a good place to 
scratch, she would settle herself by 
them, watching their every move. 
They seemed perfectly contented 
with the arrangement, even -when 
the dog occasionally administered & 
gentle cuff with her huge paw when 
discipline seemed necessary. 


| A Friend in Need 
FAMILY which included four 
children were for a time in 


rather straitened circumstances, but 
none of the many wayfarers who 


‘| stopped at their little home near the 


railroad tracks were ever turned 
away hungry, says a contribution 
from Miss A, A., New York City. One 
day a young man stopped and asked 
for a drink and a. piece of bread, 
but the father insisted that he join 
in the family dinner. On departing, 
he admitted that he had run away 
from home but had decided to 
return. Several weeks later a box 
arrived by express containing wear- 
ing apparel for each of the children 

and an unsigned note of thanks. 
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: The Christian Science Monitor 
Editorial Board 


The Editorial Board as constituted by The Christian 
‘Science Board of Directors for The Christian Science 
-Monitor is‘ composed of Mr. Wiilis J,. Abbot, Con- . 

tributing Editor; Mr. Roland R. Harrison, Ezecu- 

tive. Editor; Mr. Charies LE, Heitman, Manager of 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, and Mr. 
Frank L. Perrin, Chief Editorial Writer. This 

Monitor Editorial Boarz shail consider and deter- 
mine all questions within the Editorial Department 
of The Christian Science Monitor, and also carry 
out the stated policy of The Christian Science Board. 
of Directors relative to the entire newspaper. Each 
member: of- said Editorial Board shall have equal 
responsibility and duty. : 

Ali communications regarding the conduct of this 

newspaper, articles and illustrations for publication 
should be addressed to The Christian Science Monitor 
Editorial Board. 


EDITORIALS 


Urban and Rural Electorates 


{(PEAKERS at the Williamstown Institute of 
-y Politics last week discussed the relative 

- advantages of living in urban centers and 
rural regions. The discussion arose in a round 
- table on agriculture. The problem of what it is 

economically possible and wise for the Govern- 
ment to do in aid of the farmers gave way to 
questions concerning social aspects of life in 
the country. Has the “simple life’ advantages 
over the more complex existence of the city 
dweller, with his easy access to comforts, 
amusements: and education? 

The problem does not lose in interest by 
reason of the presidential campaign. Voting in 
November seems likely to a greater extent than 
ever before to disclose sharp divisions of opinion 
between urban and rural electorates. This is 
nothing new in American elections, but the 
chances are that in November the cleavage will 
be exceptionally marked. New York State is Re- 
publican and dry; New York City is Democratic 

and wet. The result in New York will be the 
balance between the Republican majority up- 
state and the Democratic majority in New York 
City. If the Republican candidates “come to the 
Bronx line,” as the phrase is, with less than a 
particular plurality, then the Democratic candi- 
dates will need no more than .that plurality in 
the city. Governor Smith’s four elections as 
Governor have been due to the tremendous votes 
that he polled in the metropolitan district. Up- 
state his opponents always beat him. 

New York is not the only state in which the 
country districts vote one way and the city dis- 
tricts another. Democratic chances in Massa- 
chusetts—if they exist at all—depend upon 
strength in the urban centers. In Pennsylvania, 
William B. Wilson, running for the senatorship 
against Mr. Vare, polled a large vote in western 


_. Pernsylvania, which was overcome by the high 


nuriber of ballots counted for Mr. Vare in Phila- 
delphia. St. Louis frequently votes differently 
from the rest of Missouri. Southern California 
voted solidly against the repeal of the State Pro- 
Albition Enforcement Law two years ago, while 
San Francisco desired repeal. Other illustrations 
could be given. 
The fact is that in many commonwealths of 
the United States urban centers think differ- 
ently on political questions from rural communi- 
ties. As cities become larger and more congested 
the problem does not become less acute. The 
makers of state constitutions sometimes protect 
the rural areas by basing representation in the 
state legislature on counties rather than on 
population. Thus in New York, it is practically 
impossible for the Democrats to control the Leg- 
islature. New York City is greatly underrepre- 
sented in proportion to its population,-and the 
Republicans have an advantage which cannot 
be overcome. — si 
A tolerably satisfactory modus vivendi, how- 
ever, is secured by such legislative apportion- 
ment. A similar arrangement is not possible 
when a single candidate is to be chosen. Few 
observers will fail to regret the fact that the 
coming election seems likely to array rural com- 
munities against urban centers. One ironical 
aspect of this cleavage will be the position of the 
solid South, if in fact it remains solid. The 
strategy of the Democratic Party is to hold its 
electoral votes in the South, which is predomi- 
nantly rural, and to seek to win other states 
y gaining in the cities sufficient support to 
vercome adverse majorities in the country dis- 
tricts. Political parties in the United States are 
not logically. organized. They contain opposed 
elements. They attempt to mix oil and water. 
But no party has ever attempted. to reconcile 
such irreconcilables as the dry rural South and 
_ the wet city machines in the North. : 


A Householder Among the Nations 


ONE, happily, are-the days when the United 
y States Government showed a bland indif- 
_. ference toward the way in which its rep- 
resefitatives abroad were domiciled. The project 
of providing suitable housing for American 
embassies, legations and consulates is being 
rapidly put into practice. 
~The most widely known example of this new 
policy is the acquisition of an excellent site in 
the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, for a building 
to house all the offices of the American Depart- 
_ ment of State. This is, however, only the most 
__ notable accomplishment of the congressional 
e commission whick has the matter in hand. That 
' commission has just announced that it has ar- 
ranged for the acquisition or improvement of 
prop 3 in all ofthe world where. the 


ts of the United States are officially’ 


————w 


and it was in these areas that the “hermit repub- 
lic” first made itself really felt as a world power. 
‘Even then, aloofness did not disappear, for 
many of the accepted methods of procedure in 
matters of diplomacy and imperialism were dis- 
tasteful to the political sense of the nation. 
Gradually, the conflicting elements in the con- 
tact with foreign states have been reconciled or 
eliminated; the United States has seen the 
justice of certain European methods, and Euro- 
peans have found some merit in American pro- 
cedure. The United States has now chosen to 
signify its abandonment of isolation by becom- 
ing a householder among the nations. 


China’s Start on New Treaties 


QO ONE thing has been more potent to 
J arouse and keep active the mischievous 
anti-foreign feeling in China than the 
native conviction that the nation was bound 
by a series of treaties 50 “‘one-sided’’ as to be 
“unequal.”. How these pacts came into being 
is a long story, often related and of itself any- 
thing but one-sided. Today, however, must turn 
from that twice-told tale and start a new one— 
must begin to revise those old agreements, for 
the point of view now internationally current 
would honor the sovereignty of any people 
that was proving itself capable of maintaining 
genuine government and of fulfilling its obliga- 
tions with decent regard for diplomatic and 
commercial usages. 

The growth of a sincerely national sense in 
“New China” was certain to raise the issue of 
these unilateral treaties just So soon as a cen- 
tral control could establish itself and prove 
authority and competence. Wherefore, the re- 
cent action of the United States State Depart- 
ment, in closing an agreement with China, to 
put into effect (in 1929) the surtaxes prescribed 
by the Washington treaty of 1922, is both strik- 
ing and important. It is the one because closed 
so early in the administrative existence of to- 
day’s Nanking ministry. It is the other because 
it cannot but influence other states to take 
similar action. 

It is instantly obvious, of course, that serious 
difficulties must be successively met and 
mastered as China’s many foreign understand- 
ings are severally brought under considera- 
tion for rewriting. The road to international 
equality which is before the world shows 
noticeably rough spots, to be traveled over only 
with care and patience. The tariff question is 
one thing, extraterritoriality is quite another; 
and there are yet more entries on the ledger, 
varying in degree of complication but alike in 
kind, in that each is a qualification of sover- 
eignty. In theory, then, there is but the one goal 
for Nanking to seek. In practice the attain- 
ment is going to be far indeed from an easy 
matter. ,; 

Frank B. Kellogg, United States Secretary of 
State, in reaching this commercial agreement, 
has granted de jure recognition of the Kuomin- 
tang Government, and hence his proposal is of 
peculiar weight and will prove of broadening 
influence. To no inconsiderable part of the un- 
diplomatic world the act will commend itself 
as justifiable because earned. The Nationalist 
régime has been growing steadily stronger as 
day has followed day since Peiping (Peking) 
fell to its representatives. They sit more firmly 
in the executive saddle and more clearly show 
themselves representative of the Chinese 
people. : 

The comments on the gambit now led by the 
United States are as varied as the Chinese in- 
terests of the commentators—and they run the 
long gamut between “academic” and ‘‘vital.” 
Months ago the British Government expressed 
its willingness to discuss with China the whole 
tangle of the treaties, but no recent statement 
has come either from Sir Austen Chamberlain 
or Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister to China. 
Japan, too, has said something of like import. 
But only Washington, thus far, has translated 
promise into action. It is going to be as inter- 
esting as important to see what others will do? 
—and when?—and how? 


M. P.’s From Distant Lands 


: EMBERS of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association, from the self-governing com- 
munities within the British Common- 

wealth, are convening in Canada this year. They 
should benefit much by touring across the 
Dominion at this time, when the harvesting is 
in full swing between the Great Lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains, and when nature’s bountiful 
yield in other provinces is being garnered. The 
peregrinating M. P.’s will return with a far 
more comprehensive knowledge concerning 
the resources and institutions of Canada 
after having inspected public works and private 
industries, conferred with provincial and Domin- 
ion ministers and attended numerous official 
luncheons, dinners and receptions. 

While it was arranged to enable the parlia- 
mentary delegates to see as much as possible 
of one dominion under the British crown, the 
tour is also the medium for promoting mutual 
acquaintance and friendship between them. In 
addition to. the Canadian members as hosts on 
this occasion, there are more than fifty delegates 
from other British parliamentary institutions. 
They come from Great Britain, the Irish Free 
State, India, Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, Malta and _ southern 
Rhodesia. | | SAE 

In former times, some political leaders had 
dreams of the assembling of one imperial par- 
liament in London, with representatives elected 
from the distant lands of the Empire. The advo- 
cates of imperial federation included statesmen 
of vision, but the present structure of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth has outgrown any such plan 
of centralized political authority. The cause of 
co-operation within the family of nations- is 
served by periodical conferentves of premiers and 
other ministers, such as the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. Meetings like the present tour of the 
‘Empire Parliamentary Association also serve an 
excellent purpose. The delegates are representa- 
tive of the various parliamentary parties: Mem- 
bers of the Swaraj Party of India, the 'Nation- 
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problems in which they are mutually interested. 
The Empire Parliamentary Association is obvi- 
ously contributing toward the strengthening of 
ties within the British Commonwealth. 


“James, Light the Candles” 


ITH much ingenuity it has been deter- 
mined in a recent publication of the United 
States Geological Survey on Power Capac- 
ity and Production that every person in the 
United States has about the equivalent of sixty 
servants in constant attendance. This thought 
might seem dangerously likely to make many 


persons in the United States proud and haughty ‘ 


to a degree incompatible with democracy; but 
an “equivalent,” fortunately, is slightly different 
from the actual thing. It is much quicker and 
more efficient, for example, to press a button 
and summon servant electricity to illuminate the 


room than to say, “James, light the candles,” 
-and then wait while James lights them; but the 


obedience of James has a quality altogether 
lacking in the obedience of electricity. The one 
obeys with at least a flattering assumption of 
respect; the other with a complete and unflat- 
tering indifference. No man may patronize 
electricity, nor, for that matter, the electrician 
who will be hastily, and even imploringly, sent 
for if the button fails to work. 

Marshaling these “sixty servants,” however, 
presents an understandable figure of speech; 
their manner of service differentiates the pres- 
ent civilization from its predecessors. It detracts 
nothing from wonder at the achievements of the 


Savants and inventors to wonder also if we are, 


all together, so very much happier than our 
ancestors, who, not having such aids and con- 
veniences, got on, probably about as contentedly 
as we do, without them. Our houses are lighter 
and warmer—but are our hearts lighter and 
warmer? 

One thinks- of Aladdin, that well-known 
though fictitious person who no doubt found it 
quite as convenient to rub a lamp as it would 
have been to press a button. The modern house- 
holder has been compared with him. But it is 
well to remember that Aladdin could rub his 
lamp and have a completely equipped palace 
built overnight on the vacant lot across the 
street. It would have lacked some conveniences 
that we should now consider essential, but it 
would have been the best kind of palace that 
Aladdin could imagine. 


Musicians and the Radio 
TUE tcmecuae with almost one accord are con- 


tributing to the entertainment of the 
radio public, according to observation of 
George Engles, the concert manager, though a 
few still, from scruple, hold off. Performers of 
the first rank are consenting to the idea of the 
loudspeaker and its innumerable audience, 
barring a few who object, on acoustic grounds. 
Artists who at first rejected the proposals of 
the electricians to sell them their fragile wares 
to be scattered helter-skelter down the avenues 
of the night winds, have changed their views. 
Particularly, vocalists and instrumentalists, who 
apprehended a loss of dignity and emolument 
from letting people stay at home instead of 
going to the concert hall to hear them, have 
found they were mistaken. Only those extraor- 
dinarily conscientious ones who must have im- 
mediate aural and visual contact with the per- 
sons before whom they sing or play refuse, to- 
day, the offers of the network program makers. 
In the promulgation of tone by radio, affairs 
seem to have gone much the same as they went 
formerly in the exploitation of it through the 
phonograph. Those who then had the lovely 
thing to sell balked at the thought of its being 
mechanicalized and cheapened.. But not for 
long; no sooner was the disk a fairly proved 


popular success than sopranos, tenors, pianists: 


and violinists of the highest renown began 'to 
make contracts with the manufacturers and to 
put themselves under appointment to the direc- 
tors of record laboratories. Nor did they suffer 
permanent loss of adherents in the recital hall. 
For although there did, at first, arise a box office 
complaint, it was comparatively brief. 

Mr. Engles, in an announcement from his 
bureau, notes that radio listeners have begun to 
break away from the dials on evenings when 
music which they. like is to be presented in town 
by an interpreter whom they fancy. They even 
call hitherto unseen figures out of obscurity— 
men and women who have won a reputation at 
the microphone, but who have never shown 
especial desire to appear on the platform. They 
want them to come forth and display their 
—— as executants and stylists right before 

olks. 

So more, rather than less, actual music is the 
result in consequence of the radio. And as for 
the phonograph, an artistic standard is being 
set up that must cause concert organizations to 
renounce all their pretense of superiority. The 
repertory of the record has lately so broadened, 
especially in the domain of chamber music, that 
when people begin to demand to hear upon real 
violins what they have learned to like as repro- 
duced by needle, string quartets will hardly be 
plentiful enough nor practiced enough to meet 
the situation. 


Editorial Notes 


The “‘pay-as-you-leave” policy introduced by 
the manager of a Wendell (Ida.) motion picture 
theater is decidedly novel. Moreover, when it 
is learned that the patrons are required to pay 
only if they enjoyed the performance, it would 
seem to insure that the patrons will get the very 
best he can obtain. 


Eleutherios Venizelos, the Premier of Greece, 
says he failed in 1920 because the Nation’s 
policy then was war; now that it is peace, how- 
ever, he does not believe that the people will 
“allow our work to go to pieces.” Instruction 
usually means construction. | 


The World Federation of Youth for Peace, by 
opposing revolution as a means to achieve .its 
end, has shown greater maturity than its name 
implies. : . 


The only mixed claims commission competent 


to decide the case presented by rival campaign 


managers is a full electorate. 


, 


At the Cradle of Democracy 


By Wius J. Apsor 


antiquity, hallowed by association with the names 

that are greatest in American history, looks far 
across the valley in which nestles the little red brick town 
of Charlottesville, to where Swannanoa rears its crest, 
topped with another stately mansion, built of white marble 
and consecrated to plutocratic pleasure as the former 
mansion is to democratic doctrine. 

The political shrine and the country club stand on their 
respective hilltops and typify picturesquely the varying 
interests which engage the thoughts of those who live in 
or visit this southern garden spot. In the midst of all, 
down in the valley, lies the University of Virginia, housed 
in the buildings that Jefferson planned, and fitting enthu- 
siastic youth, year after year, to begin the ascent of one hill 
or the other—the road which leads to wealth and material 
comfort, or that more arduous pathway, which guides 
its followers to the heights of true eminence, public 
service and enduring fame. Life, its educational basis, 
its ambitions and aspirations and its highest rewards all 
find illustration here. 


‘hapmere the crest of a lofty hill Monticello, gray with 
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When Thomas Jefferson saw the end of his physical life 
approaching he wrote for himself that singular epitaph 
which omitted altogether the fact of his two terms as 
President of the United States. To have written the 
Virginia Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and to have founded the University of Virginia 
were the achievements by which he sought to be remem- 
bered. 

Presidents come and go, and in the course of centuries 
their names will be multiplied beyond the recognition of 
men. But Jefferson rightly saw that only once in history 
could any man make such contributions to human welfare 
and progress as these which he set down as basing his 
claim to immortality. | 

The University of Virginia is a monument not alone to 
Jefferson’s foresight as an advocate of higher education 
but to his skill as an architect. You may search far among 
the educational institutions of the United States without 
finding so impressive a spectacle as the great green lawn 
between the rows of red brick, one-story, one-room cot- 
tages, interspersed with two-story buildings, white of 
portico and of trim. The rows of cottages which serve as 
dormitories are arcaded, and before them long lines of 
noble oaks stretch in parallel rows the quarter of a mile 
or so that separates the historic rotunda at one end of 
the lawn from the dignified Cabell Hall at the other. 

There is no “Gold Coast” at the university, though 
undoubtedly the fraternity houses which line the streets 
leading to the college grounds, do supply a measure of 
luxury denied the tenants of the regular college buildings. 
But the ancient quarters, whether facing the lawn, or 
those known as the Range, which face outward, must appeal 
to the boy with any reverence for history, or with a true 
sense of the picturesque. A trifle primitive they are still 
in the matter of plumbing and the like modern luxuries, 
although a certain deference has been paid to the enerva- 
tion of modern youth by the installation of steam heat. 
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Adjacent to the dormitories known as “the Range” are 
the curious serpentine walls of brick about seven feet high, 
which are one of the unique features of the scene. They 
are only one brick thick and were they laid straight would 
scarcely stand up against the most ordinary assaults of 
weather. But Jefferson, seeking to economize in material, ap- 
plied the theory of the arch horizontally instead of perpen- 
dicularly as is common. As a result the walls, laid like a 
suecession of “S’s” placed end to end, have endured these 
100 years. 

But after all Jefferson did not originate this architec- 
tural device. It probably was used in classic days, and 
even in this comparatively new land you will find, in 
Rhode Island and parts of Massachusetts, the remains of 
stone walls built by the Indians in precisely this same 
serpentine form but without mortar and therefore now 
falling down. But for precision of design and durability 
the Jefferson walls stand pre-eminent. ; 

Poe and Woodrow Wilson seem to be the historic idols 
of the university. Bronze tablets mark the rooms which 
each occupied and I believe the Poe room is in some 
sense a museum although I did not enter it. One wonders 
what the founder of the university would have thought of 
the erratic genius of the one, or the world-wide vision of 
the latter. Nothing in the voluminous writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, or’ in the vast volume of biographical data 
about him suggests the slightest interest on his part in 
contemporary literature, whether poetry or fiction. : 

Indeed as to poetry he once wrote “To my own morti- 
fication of all men living I am the last who 
should undertake to decide as to the merits of poetry 

A blind man might as well undertake to judge a 
painting or the deaf a musical composition.” While as for 
fiction he declared the result of novel reading to be “A 
bloated imagination, sickly judgment and disgust toward 
all of the real businesses of life.” Neither by his literary 
achievements nor his personal habits would Poe have 
appealed to the founder of the university, which now 
loves to honor him, while as for Woodrow ‘Wilson, that 
greatest of modern internationalists would have earned 
scant sympathy in the thought of the President, who wrote 
to Elbridge Gerry, “I can scarcely withhold myself from 
joining in the wish of Silas Deane that there were an 
ocean of fire between us and the Old World.” 
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Perhaps it was because of some inherited tendency 
against internationalism that the Institute of Public Affairs, 
held annually at the university, tends to concentrate on 
national problems. Indeed, with the exception of some 
discussion of Latin-American relations, there was no atten- 
tion paid, this year, at any rate, to matters beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. During my. brief stay 
there it appeared that the Round Tables conducted by 


Prof. A. R. Hatton, on “Political Parties,” Dr. Latane of 


Johns Hopkins, on “Latin-American Relations,” and Dr. 
Victor Rosewater on “The Influence of the Press,” drew 
the largest attendance and evoked the most active dis- 
cussion. 

The press, like the weather, is ever under lively discus- 
sion and in neither case is anything effective done about it. 
As for political parties the assembled intelligentsia generally 
agreed that there was no material difference between them, 
and thereafter almost the same audience exploded, on both 
sides of the question, when Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of a 
Unitarian paper, mildly. suggested that there might be 
reason to oppose Governor Smith because of his church 
affiliations. The curious part of it was that in the name 
of tolerance quite a number furiously denounced any 
toleration whatsoever of Dr. Dieffenbach’s point of view. 

Williamstown, which was first in the field with an 
“Institute of Politics,” makes the suggestion this year 
that there shall be some form of co-operation devised 
among these institutions of which there are now five or 
six well established. It would seem like a wise step. 
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Politiéal education’ is a great need of the American 
people. An electorate which this year at least will 
approach 50,000,000 voters can hardly be sent to school 
to study politics, but at least a certain number may be 
equipped to speak on current topics with knowledge and 
authority. In England the Liberal Party. holds a summer 
school at Oxford at whith the tenets of the party are 
expounded by its leading men, and its policies defended 


for the benefit of young men who wish to enter upon the 


activities of politics. Something of the same sort is being 
done in Japan, perhaps with the basic purpose of com- 
bating Communism, which is spreading in that country. 
The American tendency is to keep the ne of 
politics free from party control, maintain them in a . 
control and, in most cases, avoid discussion of any issug 


which is at stake in a pending election. I do not recall 
that any of the four notable institutes this year found 
time or place for the discussion of prohibition which seems 
to be the paramount issue of the campaign so far as it 
has progressed, although the farm problem found place 
both at Williamstown and Charlottesville. It may be 
possible that in the United States we are erring a little on 
the academic side and that less professorial and more 
professionally political contributions to the discussions 
would add to their value. But I think that even more 
than this some more rigid test of fitness for participation 
in the institutes will be found necessary—though difficult 
to establish. 
A O28 

Around Charlottesville, nestling in valleys or perched 
on friendly hilltops, are the homes of a steadily increasing 
American leisure class. Some are ancient Virginia home- 
steads, modernized within and strengthened without 
against the gentle but persistent ravages of time. As a 
rule they are of the rich deep-toned brick which should 
help to free the Virginia red clay from the evil repute that 
motorists heap upon it. When combined with white classic 
columns supporting a lofty portico it forms a type of 
dignified domestic architecture well adapted to awaken 
the covetousness of a dweller in a northern city. 

Add to this broad lawns, plentifuily studded with 
ancient oaks—one friend had seven before his door, one 
of which four men could scarce encircle with outstretched 
arms—and you have a picture to which memory clings 
lovingly. And within, these stately homes are spacious, 
cool and quiet, with broad halls, gently ascending stair- 
ways and lofty ceilings, One who lives thus, quietly 
sequestered in his own park, five miles perhaps from the 
nearest neighbor with whom he would have social inter- 
course, and a hundred miles from the nearest considerable 
city, must have intellectual resources of his own wherewith 
to occupy his time. Few, I found, attempted much in the 
way of actually farming their estates. But I discovered 
more than one notable library, and an alert interest in 
the affairs of the world even beyond the Atlantic. 

The old home of Lady Astor is one of the notable places 
in the vicinity and the connections of the Langhorne family 
seem to constitute almost a sort of county aristocracy. 
Genealogy, indeed, and family ramifications seem to afford 
an endless theme of conversation as thev are apt to do 
in southern commynities. And it is curious how distinetly 
southern in habit of thought and customs this region is, 
although a steadily increasing number of northern people 
are resorting to it. But I noted the “homing” tendency 
of the true southerner in the fact that many of the finest 
estates are now occupied by.men of southern origin 
who after the war, had gone north to recoup their fortunes 
and returned to restore and upbuild their ancestral 
country, if not indeed their own ancient estates. Mirador, 
Castalia, Sevenoaks, Hillcrest, Monticello—the verv names 
suggested spacious leisure and dignified aloofness. 


Letters to The Christian Science Monitor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but The Christian Science Monitor 
Editorial Board must remain sole iudae of their suitability, and this 
Board doca not hold itsclf or this newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions presented. Anonymous letters ere destroyed unread. 


To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


The article “Those Who Go to College” in the Monitor 
of August 10 discussed a problem that is indeed vita] to 


many young men and women as well as to the uni- | . 


versities. 

Both a definite goal and hard earnest work aré 
essential, as was pointed out, in order to make college 
worth while. Yet the fact that so few college people have 
a definite goal, and so many often change their courses, 
needs more study than to say that they should have a goal 
and not waver froni their course. 

There is a need for closer gnidance of students. The 
instructors could be of great help in showing the way 
through the often confused mass of learning and new- 
found freedom that suddenly comes to the new student. 
Have the professors realized this most vital need of 
guidance for the young men and women? Is not such 
guidance as they could give equally as important as 
research problems in various fields? 

College students, it is true, have their moments of hip, 
hip, hoorah, but these are few moments compared to the 
hours of quiet study and work. The noisy moments are 
more noticeable because they are noisy, yet those quiet 
hours are shaping and forming the youth tremendously. 
Here is an opportunity to influence human progress as 
much as any material invention. 

“General knowledge ... is priceless, but its value is 
ever secondary to a definite source of livelihood,” says 
the article. But I have learned through experience that 
colleges are not vocational schools. My education is 
“purely educational” one man I interviewed said to me, 
despite the fact that I specialized in the school of busi- 
ness of one of the large universities. 

Could not the problem of those who go to college be 
simplified by such a program as this: 

(1) Offer a junior diploma at the end of two years; 

(2) Establish more definite vocational schools, and 

(3) Demand that high schools get a fuller utilization of 
the students’ powers, how to study, read, amd solve a 
problem, etc. 

The men who are now solving many problems in the 
universities have one of the greatest in influencing and 
developing the youth of today. 


Chicago, Ill. MAURICE BLUMENTHAL, 


Another Aspect of Personal Freedom 


To THE CHRISTIAN ScreNceE MONITOR: 


We hear nowadays from the wets about “personal 
rights”—in connection with the liquor question—the 
“personal right” to drink intoxicating liquors if one 
wishes to, etc., etc. As a means of rebuttal the question 
is pertinently put: What about the personal right, nay 
the freedom, of innocent women and children, and even 
of men, to pass along the public streets and highways, 
unafraid and unmolested by drunken individuals? 

We, who lived through the days of the open saloon, 
well remember that women and children did not enjoy 
that personal right, and freedom. Wherever saloons 
existed, it was well known that it was quite unsafe for 
them to pass along certain streets and places unescorted, 
and be sure of freedom from insult or even worse, by 
intoxicated men either loafing there, or lunging un- 
steadily out of saloons in such an intoxicated condition 
as to be quite irresponsible for what they said and did. 

We also know full well that if liquor is again made 
available legally, women and children will lose part or 
all the new freedom and unafraidness which they now 
enjoy, and which has come with, and partly because of, 
prohibition. Destroy prohibition, and that freedom will 
be menaced, if not destroyed also. 

And all this is beside the question of -what we believe 
will happen on the public highways through drunken 
automobile drivers, if liquor is again made legally avail- 
able. . Ww. TH mm 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Prosperity in Europe 
To THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 


We have just completed a three months’ visit to Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, France and Switzerland. We 
have stopped in medium-priced hotels—not those that 
cater to moneyed foreigners—and have been shown every 
consideration and politeness on the street, at the opera, 
in shops, or in hotels. Not the slightest shade of ani- 
mosity have we noticed anywhere, except our first day 
in Italy, when I did not think it necessary for me, a 
stranger, to take off my hat to the Fascist flag. 

We have seen no lack of money, all countries appar- 
ently being quite prosperous. Germany, which was in 
poor condition when we were visiting there five years 
ago, has taken on new vigor and is like the old father 
of other days—peaceful and prosperous, with the working 
Class busy and.content. Italy is a little restless, but 
the laboring man was better dressed and more contented © 
than I have ever known him to be. ; | 

As for France, there seems’ to be an abundance of 
money. Many of the small aoe were closed for the. 


entire summer by the 2 ee 
, Havre, France,  SMOERERA, 
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